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, 7? E Duke dela 3 8 
1 2 wan, who, at all times, has been diſtinguiſhed | 
3 moſt amiable, the moſt virtuous, and the 
beſt inſormed of all the French nobility, has made a 
Journey for philoſophical and commercial ation 
throughout a great part of North America, and has 
cominunicated the ſubſtance of his obſervations ti 
the World, in the valuable e H is n 
preſented to the Britiſh Publie006. 
Although no longer a dependency of the Britiſh 
Empire, the thirtcen provinces of the American Com- 
monwealth are not regarded by Britons, as a land of 
ſtrangers. The mutual animoſities of the war of the 
American revolution are already extinguiſhed. Britong 
and Americans nom think of each other only as bre- 
thren; a kindred deii:gnt, a common langunge, con 
genial character, a ſtrong allianee of inſtitutions; arts; 
and manners, render them to one another recipoeuliy 
intereſting, perhaps much more than, in ſimilar cir- 
eumſtances, any third nation would be to either. As 
the hiſtory of the Spaniards, who firſt entered South 
the horſes, the dogs, or the ſagar-canes,” which they 
carried, with them; as the hiſtory. of the nations of | 
poliſhed Europe is more; intereſting than that of the 
| W Tonguſi z- 5 
"ja a2 53 "uy 
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a ſon, a father, 


brother, a lover, i in a diſtant land, 
are more a anz 


r 
ft Te 
b expected, and! more eagerl y heard, 


K —A—̊— 


related: ſo, in the mme manner, and for the Pal 
reaſons, every new communication reſpedting North 
America, and its inhabitants of Britiſh' deſcent, is 
naturally, in an extraordinary degree, attractive to | 
the curioſity of the people of this country. M. dela. 
Rochefoucault's details concerning colonial life and 
manners are, hence, adapted to impreſs a Britiſh: itha- 
gination: as agreeably as if their ſubjoct wore the rural 
ceconomy af Wales, of Yorkſhire, or of the High- 
lands of Scotland, and that, till now! e ee 
intereſting, yet utterly unknouẽ nm. | 
Beſides ſuch motives of affection and cavieh ther 
| woda of a leſs refined nature, which engage the 
commercial people of England, to liſten eagerly to al 
authentic accounts reſpecting” America. A great and 
inercufing intercourſe of tratle and einigration is car- 
ried on between:theſe two countries. The lands and 
national. debts of ihe Amierinan Republic are ſumi, 
lily bougbt and ſold in London. The produce of | 
Ameritaniplantations; the planks from American faw- 
mills, the ſhips built in American. dock: yards, are, in 
a! laoge proportion; aleſtined for the u] of Britain. 
A very numerous emigratian of induſtrious, reſtleſs, 
ar, enterpriſing perſons, are conſtantly paſſing from 
Britain to Ametica. The. transfer of e — | 
tycen the two: countries: is (great! and inceflant. 
would — to 2 the 9 gr 
nel & FE nets 
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5 neſs which thus ariſes between the two countries with 


any adequate mercantile intelligence, if continual en- 


quiries were not diligently made into all cireum- 


ſtances that can influence produce, manufacture, and 
demand in the market, eſpecially in America, where 
all things are as yet much more uncertain, and more 
imperfectly known than in Britain. The political 
relations and correſpondence between Britain and 
America conſpire to the ſame effect; for there" are 


man occaſions, upon which a. Britiſh politician, in- 
attentive to the progreſs of things in America, would 
be entirely incapable of providing wo the true your 

cal intereſts of the Britiſh empir ee. 


It is, however, to the vhiloſophical enquirer, of 
whatever nation, that ſuch details as the following 
volumes contain, concerning the: ſtate of life we 


manners, in America, are likely to be the meſt ac- 


ceptable and inſtructive. The progreſs of coloniza- 
tion; the firſt diffufion of new inhabitants through 
nnappropriated waſtes; the Nuggith! aukwardneſs of 
infant huſbandry ; the relapſe into barbariſm, of 
thoſe oatcaſts from poliſhed ſociety, whom heir for- 
tune conducts into regions, where thoy ea converſe 
only with the wildneſs of rude nature, and where 
they are deſtitute of all the accommodations of the 


arts; the ſimplieity of goteratmany and of life and 


manners, that is natural in countries where popula- - 
tion is ſcanty, 5 and i in which theſubdiviſfions of labour, 
and all the complex accommodations of ſociety, are 
wangen the curious contia#detiveen colonial and 
0 N a3 e | favage 
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ſayage . a the effects of the en bas 
tween barbariſin and civility ; topics intereſting to | 
philoſophy, above almoſt all others in the hiſtory of 
human nature, and, of all, the moſt 'imperfealy 
known; are to be now, for the firſt time, fully elu- 


cCidated, by a vigilant and unremitting obſervation of 


the phaſes of ſocial life in America. For the pur-' 
| poſes of aſcertaining and illuſtrating the moſt im- 
portant principles of general polity and juriſprudence, | 
how often haye philoſophers in vain attempted” to 
explore the forgotten and unrecorded beginnings of | 
civil life! Ho often lamented; that the moſt in- 

| tereſting period in the progreſs of fociety, ſhould thus 
de prior to the age of enlightened obſervation ! How 

often, and bow ridiculouſly laboured to ſupply the 
deficiency: of records, by that ſort of theory Which 
has heen pompouſly chriſtened Conjectural Hiſtory? 
The account of the firſt population, meaſurement, 
and tillage of the plains of Egypt, Aſſyria, Hindoſtan, 

or Ching, is no longer to be recovered from obli-" 
vign : eyen the exact circumſtances of the ſettlement 
of the ſſt Egyptian colonies in Greece; of the firſt 
Lydian, Greek, and Fhrygian colonies an Italy; of 

our. Teutonic anceſtors in Germany and Britain, 

muſt remain unknown. But, a keen attention to 
what is now paſſing in the back ſetilements of North 
America, and to that inceſſant emigration from Eu- 
rope, and from the mort poputaus' American pro- 
vinces, by which thoſe: back ſettlements are filled, 


5 * % = ene phllofoptscat . 
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| i a ſeemed ts. be irreco ve irrecoverably loſt, and will 
enable us to fill up an important chaſm it in the hiſtory 
of the buman ſpecies. Ki is the vegetable 1 unfold. 
the firſt months of infancy z it is the form of RF 
ſammate ſtrength « or beauty, riſing under the artiſt's . 
hand, from the ſhapeleſs block ol. marble ; rather | 
than the full-grown plant, the mature man, - or the 5 
| finiſhed ſtatue; that the moſt deli ightfully intereſſs 
_ the philoſopher of refined penetration, and the man 
of taſte, who to ſoundneſs of reaſon unites a vivi 
_ delicacy of N and of imagination. Of 
the pages of philoſophical biſtory, none can deſerve 
to be read with ſuch earneſt curioſity, as thoſe which 1. 
dif play the naſcent energies of ſocial life. ; 
Ol ſuch inducements to attend to any informatie 
| concerning the progreſs of induſtry, wealth, and 7 50 
policy i in North America, it is impoſſible for any 
one to be inſenſible in reading the following journal. 
M. de la Rochzroucaulr Lraxcovnr 1 is a traveller 
of no ordinary diſcernment and diligence in enquiry. 
As the friend, and, in ſome ſort, the agricultural pupil 
of that intelligent philoſopher, Mr. Arthur Young, 5 
he travelled with views nearl: y ſimilar to thoſe by v which 
Mr. Young was guided in ſo many tours and peregri- 
nations, and in the compoſition of fo many journals | 
of huſbandry. The quality of the ſoil, the advan- 
tages for cultivation, the numbers, the induſtry, $9, - 


1234 (. 
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| E of. : int rior America into cornfields. hg 
meadows; ' their modes of clearing : and culture } the 
| FRE, of © 3 | which, they.ol obtain; 35 their mills, 
and other 1 5 or e ee for the 1 market ; the 
6 e tunitfes 0 5 rofitable fale, have been marked 
| and recorded, by 2M, de la | Rochefoucault Liancourt, : 
in "all thaſe” NON provinces through which be 
travelled, 1 with Repel aud fullneſs of inſorma- 
ti ion 5 whic ch ſee m to rival Mr. 'Yqung's te tour through 
rance and "[Ttaly, 4 705 even Sir John Sinelair's more 
E labore ah, collections concerning Scotland. 
erce ſhares his attention with rural ceconomy ; 1 
e "ited the lakes, the bays, .the crecks, the points 
of the influx of the "navigable. rivers, into. the fea, 8 
/ and thoſe beyond Which navigation cannot aſcend 
© toward their ſprings; he ſurveyed the ftore-houſes ; 
be marked the artifices of the traders ; he entered the 
| dwellings of the inhabitants of every different rank, 
| partook of their tare, and ſlept or watebed in their 
. places for reſt; he travelled without any. thing of 
1 encumbering apparatus of wealth or grandeur, 
Which bides the realities of life from thoſe it envi- 
rons, even at thoſe times when their reſearches 7 are 
the moſt diligent, and, as they think, the, moſt ſuo- 
ceſsful. He liſtened, and enquired, and looked around. 
bim, even with' all the but) aſſiduity of Sterne's s In- 
quiſitive Traveller. He was not one of thoſe who |, 
are willing to content them ſelves with gueſſes and 
With general language; but was, on eyery occaſion, . 
, Kon, to obtain, if poſſible, "ſtatements admitting of 
the 


IE 
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5 the Griaes accuracy of number and; ankenladiont) If 
unable to look around on thoſe ſcenes of wild and ma- 
5 jeſtie nature, with the ſublime and pictureſqut imagi- 


5 nation of a poet; if unendowed with the ifeill of a 


ſeientific naturaliſt; , M. de la Rochefoucault Lian- 
court cannot, however, fail to appear to every reader, 


== have been eminently qualified to make ſuch obſer- 


- vations as are beſt adapted. for. the inſtruction of the 
C farmer, the merehant, the colonial emigrant, or the 
political, economiſt : And it was preciſely a traveller 
of this character who was wanted to give us the moſt 
defirable vew information concerning the progreſſive 
ſettlement of America. With the account of trade and 
induſtry, he unavoidably combines ſketches, details, 
and light. eaſual touches, reſpecting the familiar life 
of the Americans, which every reader will find highly 
amuſing. and inftruQtive. He exhibits pictures 6f 
Indian manners, which, though mourntul; and diſ- 
 guſling to taſte, are; yet, intereſting to philoſophy,” 
in conjunction with his accounts of the ſettlers be- 
fore whom. the Indian tribes are gradually vaniſhing 
from the earth. With his ſtatements reſpecting tbe 
provinces of. the American Republic, he preſents 
alſo a multiplicity of important details concerning 
the Britiſh colonial poſſeſſions of Canada. He tells 
all that he could learn, without being reſtrained, 
even by conſiderations of perſonal delicacy, or the 
ſeercey of honour, from making public ſeveral things, 
which, though acceptable to us, were certainly not 
nen to be thus procuimed to > all Europe, by 
| | thoſe 


* = mnanttaroCs angles. 


thoſe who communicated them to him.” Contetning 
the intercourſe, the emulation, the mutual jealouſies, 
the dark projects reciprocally meditated, between 
the Americans and the Britiſh coloniſts and ſoldiery 
of Upper Canada, he gives a variety of information, 
wich we ſhould; otherwiſe, never have obtamed. - 
| The character and predothinant opinions of M. de la 
8 Rochefoucanit Liancourt himſelf; are, in this volume, 
very frankly and amply diſplayed. In his character, 
great native rectitude and benignity of diſpoſitioti 
appear to be aſſociated with ſome of the philoſophi- 
cal affectations of the new ſchool, and with ſomewhat 
of that never- failing gallantry and politeneſs which 
uſed to mark the manners of the old French nobility. 
Although a victim to the Revolution, he ſtill ap- 
proves thoſe principles of political reform, upon 
which the firſt movements toward it were made: 5 
Though an outcaſt from France, he ſtill takes a 
warm patriotic intereſt im the glory of the French 
nation. Hence, he inclines, at times, to encourage 
the milder claſs' of thoſe political ſentiments, which 
the ſagacity of Government finds it prudent to diſ- 
courage in Britain, as little adapted to promote the 
general welfare. And whenever the views, the in- 
tereſts, and the public ſervants of the Britiſh Govern- 
ment · come to be mentioned, he uſually ſpeaks the 
ro Lee Thee” 


ee : 


; . 1 2 very ns 8 it bas been found expedient to inſert 


initials for proper names, and to Cubſtitute aſteriſks for ſentiments, 
| In 
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Throughout the whole of his American journies, 
there appears to have reigned in the mind of this illuf- 
trious exile; a melancholy caſt of imagination, with 
A peeviſh irritability of feeling, ſuch as it was very 
natural for misfortunes like his, to produce. Every 
ſcene of beneficent conduct from great landholders 

toward their dependents, brings to his remembrance, 
bis own endeavours to enlighten and bleſs the pea- 
fantry upon thoſe eſtates in France, which once were 
his own. He ſhrinks in agony from the exultations 
with which Britiſh officers tell him of the ruin of the 
naval force of republican France. He complains of 
a dirty room, a hard bed, a ſeanty meal, as if it were 
a grievous misfortune. He has a peculiar quick- 
neſs of eye at diſcovering ſloth,” knavery, and miſ- 
chief, wherever he travels. The wounds which his 
ſpirit had ſuffered were ill freſh or feſtering; and 
were, therefore, liable to be grievouſly inflamed and 
irritated by the ſlighteſt degree of new laceration. 
He, not unfrequently, breaks forth into expreſſions 
of keen anguiſh, or more ſubdued and penſive 
ſorrow, which, being the voice of nature and of 
truth, muſt prove to ere reader inexpreſſibly inte- | 

reſting. - | 


La te tes l where obvious ſuppreſſion would have 
inſinuated more than the original paragraph, the original has been 
retained. The motives of the writer, in theſe places, are ſo ob- 
vious, and his concluſious fo palpably unjuſt, that to Have ſof- 
tened or ſuppreſſed would have been a bad complinzeat to the 0 
W — of the OT — N ö 
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It is, amidſt all this, ;mpoſtible not to PEO this 
amiable nobleman, far labouring to divert the tedium 


ol his exile, by enquiries of a tendency, ſo beneſicial, 
| and for accommodating his mind, in ſo conſiderable 
4 degree, t o the hardſhips of his condition.. Perbaps 
be could not have heen more uſefully employed, in 

any conceivable proſperity of his fortunes. He ap- 


pears to have been content to ride on horſeback, 


| without a ſervant, and. to travel about, without: aught 
of the pomp. of greatneſs, or the luxury of opulence, 
- juſt as if he had never been more than a plain farmet 


or manufacturer: in France. 

The ſtile is naturally ſimple,. and FIRES of all 
affectation. The Tranſlator has not, in bis verſion, 
made any attempt to clothe the work in laboured 
elegances or ornaments which it did not originally 


wear. Faithfulneſs, ſimplicity, and correctneſs of 


he bas aſpired to diſtinguiſh his work. He ſeaves it 


Engliſh phraſeology, : are the chief 1 which 
ve been | 


to the reader, to Judge, bow far be my 


| ſucceſsful or otherwiſe. 


Tbe En gliſh Edition has been ilofirated by correct 


copies of the Mars, given in the author's original 


work, and a cloſe inſpection will ſhew, that theſe 
Maps not only correct ſormer Maps of America in 


many points, but exhibit in their proper places, for 
the firſt time, a great: "Oy of new Towns and _; 


tlements. 
The Indexes will Fender it 47 0 to joſe? to the vo- | 


lumes, for any ſingle particular of the information 5 


which they conan.” 


It 
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1 cannot, for a moment, be doubted, but- the 
kick of ſo illuſtrious a trayeller—free as it is from 


all blemiſhes of affectation or negligence, — filled 


with information the moſt recent and important. — 
concerning a country than which there is no one elſe 
more an object of Britiſh curioſity, - communicating 
nothing but what is plainly of the higheſt authenti- 
city, dwelling chiefly on thoſe topics of enquiry and 
information, which are the moſt faſhionable, and the 
moſt attractive, to policy, trade and induſtry, —and 
' Intermingling ſuch allurements of pathetic ſentiment, 
and of perſonal anecdote, as never fail to pleaſe, ſpill, 
from all theſe recommendations, be very favourably 
received by the Britiſh Public. 

Loxpon, September, 1799. | 


N. B. This Tranſlation has been 2 Iy made, with- 
out omiſſion or alteration, from the laft Paris Edition, 
publ. Med by the * 8 Dis Pont, —_— and Charles 
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„ DEDICATION. 


7 5, THIS: I. | Wo POET 5 12 2 hin 6 9914 
5 writ al of my Tray 
HEN began to write a journ my rayele, 
L 3. 3 1 7 * At 114 # N * 7 


opinion that the publication of it would be of general 


advantage, 1 ſubmitted to their advice, and reſolyed - 


to publiſh it on my arrival in Europe. In chuſing a 
patronels for my book, it was natural for me to ſelect 
that perſon who claimed the. largeſt ſhare of my 


eſteem and gratitude ;—who has been endeared to 


me ſtill more by her unparalleled misfortunes. There 
could be no occaſion for calling to remembrance, the 
atrocious murder of a couſin ; as it is too well known, 


and held ip juſt abhorrence, But perhaps it is neceſlary | 
to remark, that his virtue was ſo exalted as to render 


him unſuſpicious of ſo nefarious a crime, and that his 
internal conſciouſneſs induced him to ſlight the advice 
which his friends gave both to him and me, at the 


time when an order was iſſued for arreſting us; and 


which, in all probability, was not the only mandate 
eoncerning us from the ſame quarter. He would not 


quit 


it vas my intention to confine it ſolely win 
tho circle of my friends : but ſome of them being of 


Pl * 


ow 


FF a ts regs wry 
_ 1 


OR „ fled from the . while he fell A its 
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quit 8 but I, who was leſs confident * leſs 


ſtroke! 1 Out 

On my "arrival jo'Fv Furops, at 1 a while? -was em- 
ployed i in preparing this work for the public, I re- 
ceived an account of my aunt's death, which cut off 
all the fond hopes d eltern. ace more he- 
holding her, even on her death-bed. It will readily 
be ſuppoſed, that the idea of withdrawing from hep 
the dedication of my book, could not enter m. 
afflicted wind; IT hate ſtill pre ſervedb it for ber with 
apr pathetic regard. © Although! eftabBtbed uſage 
may hereby be viokited vet be who I ſenſible that 
neither frietidſhip nor gratitude ends with deatb, 
will eaſily conceive the pleafure, melancboly as it | 
may be, which I receive from the performance of 
this laſt ſacred duty to a a departed friend, who * 
many.claims' upon _ warmeſt Seen. = 
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DEDICATION 
. EITIZENESS LA ROCHEFOUCAULT D'ENVILLE, 


SE. My dear and unfortunate Aunt, © | 
IVE me leave reſpectfully to preſent you 
with an account of my Travels through the 
United States of America. It is an offering of ſincere 


* 
þ * 


attachment and gratitude; and I am confident you 


will receive it kindly. How often have I, in the courſe 
of this work, lamented with painfu] anxiety, that I was 
not near you; that I was prevented by dreadful cir- 

cumſtances, from taking a ſhare with your amiable and 
lovely daughter, in affording you that attention and 
comfort of which your fecling and afflicted heart ſtood 
ſo much in need! Undoubtedly my ſervices could 
never have been equal to his, whoſe fate we deplore : 


but I am bold to think; that in the tenderneſs of | 


my feelings, and in your own heart, you would in 
me have recognized a ſon. I have ſometimes thought 
that you miſſed me; that after recollecting every 
thing which makes me indebted to your goodneſs, 
your advice, and etample, you have not entirely re- 
moved me from your thoughts. You will eaſily be- 
lere that this was one of the reflections which has 
given me the greateſt degree of pleaſure. The cer- 
Vox. I, c tainty 


— 
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tainty of holding unalterably a place in the affection 


ol an eſteemed object, in ſpite of misfortune and ſepa- 


ration, has a peculiar effect in animating the heart of 


that man who has nothing to reproach himſelf with. 


The obſervations you will find in the work itſelf 
are not ſo perfect as they might have been ; but you 
know what difficulties a traveller, who wiſhes to con- 
vey information, has to combat. He is always obliged 
to be ſatisfied with the anſwers giyen to his queſ- 
tions: he does not often find a man at leiſure or diſ- 
poſed to, give the information that is required: the 
perſon who is queſtioned about the objects of his own 
buſineſs, frequently knows no more than is neceflary 
to carry it on, and is incapable of conveying his ideas 
to another, even on the ſubject of his own occupa- 
tion. And it happens ſtill more frequently that party- 
ſpirit, ſelf-intereſt, or prejudice, deprive thoſe anſwers 
of all manner of truth and candour. The traveller 
himſelf is often deficient in making the proper en- 
quiries ; he often views things with prejudice, im- 
bibed from a certain ſyſtem, and according to which, 


he regulates all his queſtions, and all the anſwers 


he receives. To theſe real difficulties are frequently” 
added thoſe which ariſe out of the perſonal ſituation 
of the traveller, from the circumſtances of the mo- 
ment, or from. ſome opinions which he may have 
already formed, before he makes his enquiries. It is 
eaſy therefore to conceive how difficult it is for a per- 
fon who travels to acquire a eur and accurate account 
Py thing. : 
7 «Ido 
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I do not ſay, that in this tour, I have had the 
good fortune to keep clear of the rocks againſt which 
ſo many have ſtrucx. But I may ſay that 1 have done 
every thing in my power to inſert nothing but what 
is authentic. As far as I poſſibly could, I have made 
enquiries concerning the ſame thing of ſeveral men, 
of different intereſts and opinions. I have done my 
utmoſt endeavour to get rid of every partial opinion ; 
1 might have previouſly formed; in ſhort, I have 
ſought after truth by every means in my power. The 

idea of writing only for you, for my friends, and for 
myſelf, has made me ſtill more ſtrict and attentive 
with regard to the materials which I collected, and 
the accounts I afterwards made from them. I have 
likewiſe ſtated, almoſt on every occaſion, the ſources 
from which I drew them; in order to engage your 
approbation, or ſhew where doubts ought to be en- 
tertained. I have not, knowingly, ſtated any thing 


that was erroneous ; but, ſtill, I am far from ſuppoſing 


that I have eſcaped every kind of error. I have fre- 
quently in one place been unable to ebtain an ac- 
count of certain. circumſtances, concerning which I 
had in another place, acquired very full information, 
Although ſome books of travels in America may con- 
tain fewer facts than I have collected; yet I do not 
the leſs, on · that account, perceive the defects of my 
tour, which I might with more cunning, but with 

leſs fairneſs, have concealed from my friends. 
The territory of the United States is perbaps the 
only country in the world which it is moſt diſhcult 
| C2 — 
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to be made acquainted with, unleſs you have traverfed 
it yourſelf. It is a country altogether in a ſlate of 
progreſſive advancement. What is to-day a fact, with 
regard to its population, its management, its value, 
and trade; will no longer be ſo in ſix months to 
come; and till lefs in ſix months more. It is like a 
youth, who from the ſtate of a boy is growing into 
manhood, and whoſe features, after the expiration of 
a year, no longer reſemble the original picture that 
had been drawn of him. The accounts given by 
travellers at preſent, and perhaps for many years to 


come, can only ſerve as the means of enabling diſtant 


poſterity to form a compariſon between the ſtate which 
the country ſhall then be in, and what it formerly 
was. In this point of view it appears to me, that ſuch 
accounts are far from being uſeleſs. | Y 
Every day I travelled, I wrote down the ac- 


counts, jult as I received them. Whenever I re- 


mained for ſome time in the fame: place, I put toge- 
ther what information I had collected, and arranged 


it in a better order. I have been in- many places 


oftener than once; conſequently the obſervations 
made concerning them have been written at the dif- 
ferent times I happened to be there. It- would have 
been eaſy enough to have put them togetherrinto one 
article: bat in that caſe I ſhould not have written 
merely a Journal of my travels, which was what I had- 


_ wiſhed to do; that being perhaps the only kind of 


work which does not require greater talents than 
mine; and where truth can be the principal merit 
we © were 
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* have ſometimes made remarks which had pro- 
655 no connexion with my tour: it is a great ſatis- 
faction to him who writes for his friends, that he is 
ſure of their ſympathizing affection, though he ſhould 
give himſelf up to the een and feelings of the 
moment. 


« No doubt 1 and in peed of forgiveneſs, FR | 


having occaſi onally yielded to an imperious neceſſity, 
and for having been carried away by the force of im- 


preſſions which were only of a perſonal nature. My 


friends will view theſe deviations with indulgence; 
and perhaps they will even experience favour with 
thoſe readers to whom wy preſent ſituation may be 
known. 

14 With regard to the ſtile of this work ; 3 
my endeavours to make it as perſpicuous as poſſible, 
which has been my chief object, has been productive, 
in ſome places, of tedious prolixity, and frequent 
tautology. To write with as much purity, and cor- 
rectneſs as we are capable of, we want more leiſure 


than he can ſpare, who binds himſelf to commit to 
paper every day the obſervations he has . n 


ever may be his ſituation. 

I have ſometimes made uſe of _ mg 120 
ſometimes turned them into French; always taking 
pains, however, to tranſlate them as correctly as poſſi- 
ble: this I have done whenever I found it practica- 
ble, and never loſt fight of the true meaning. Still 
there are ſome words, which, when tranſlated, do not 
perfect! y convey the ſignification that attached to them 
in 


—— 
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always the inhabitant of it. A tract of land is ſaid 
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in Englim: for example the word et fignifies 
a piece of land where ſome great trees have been felled, 
and others have had an inciſion cut round them in the 
bark, and the branches lopt off and burnt, in order 
that corn may be ſown. This is not perfectly ex- 
plained by the word #clairci, which only means that 
ſome branches have been cut off, either for the pur- 
ole of forwarding the growth of thoſe that remain, 
or of adding to a pleaſant proſpect. The term de- 
fricht always fignifies cultivated ground from which 
the roots have been taken away : but that land which 
in America is called cleared, is frequently not culti- 
vated. The French tranſlation. of the term gore is 
magaxin; but it is frequently expreſſed by the word 
Boutique; and yet neither of theſe words conveys its 
meaning completely, according to the particular cha- 
racer, object and uſe of a ſtore in America, and eſpe- 
cially in places thinly inhabited. The words magazin 
and boutique may be met with repeatedly-in books of 
travels, but the reader will never be able from them 
to form an idea of the meaning which belongs to 
the word /ore in America, A ſtore is a ſhop or place 
where all kinds of commodities intended for con- 
ſumption are to be found, and fold by retail; nothing 
is excluded from it : here are candles and matches, 
as well as ſtuff and tape. The word ſettler has never 
the ſame meaning with habitant. The ſettler, in ge- 
neral, is a man who repairs to a particular place, 
with an intention of ſettling in it; but he is not 


to 
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to be ſettled, SITS a ſufficient Ms of inhabi- 


tants have fixed themſelves in it: but the meaning 
of this kind of ſettlement can never be expreſſed by 


the words habits, peupls or &tablie. In order to expreſs 


certain circumſtances and ſituations in a new ſtate, 
it is no extraordinary thing to be obliged to adopt 
new terms. Therefore, my dear friend, you will, with- 
out doubt, forgive me for having attempted to intro- 
duce new words into our language. 

* In a ward, dear Aunt, whatever imperfections 
this work may poſſeſs, I offer it to you with confi- 
dence ; although to others it may be indifferent, I 
am certain, that to you i will be abundantly inte- 
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RES DEN NCE of five months i in Phila- 
d elphia has afforded me a degree of 
vious information relative to the United 
States, from which I cannot fail to derive eſ- 
4 ſential ſervice in the courſe of my intended 
journey. I have had the good fortune to meet 
with an agreeable young Engliſhman, who is 
well informed, is a pleaſant companion, and i is 
uncommonly fond of travelling. His name is 

\ *GVILLEMARD, and he is deſcended from ol. e 
of thoſe French families, with which our un- 

y differences in religious matters enriched 
ngland He has been induced to viſit this 
part of the world, ſolely by a wiſh. to obtain 

ö accurate - information TE to - America, 
at any view whatever of pecuniary ad- 
Vol. 1. 1 B Ip vantage 
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5 W from his expedition: a rare . " 

| liberality of mind. With a fortune handſome, 
Bic not large, he deems himſelf ſufficiently ; 
as well be his Käntereltedd temper, Aeli i 
him for thoſe purſuits, by which many perſons 
in this country rapidly enlarge their fortune. 
I am perſuaded he is the beſt travelling com- 
pamon I could have found, and 1 ſhall endea- 
vour to impreſs him with a ſimilar opinion of 

me n che cloſe of the umme. 5 1 


5. of May, 1795. 


| we intended to have ſet out at an . 
hour yeſterday morning, but our departure was 
delayed till this day at noon”; a trifling delay, 
however, confidering the length of the jour- 
ney, on which we enter. We have left Phi- 
ladelphia. Our party conſiſts of Guillemard, 
myſelf, his Engliſh ſervant, our three horſes, 
a fourth to carry our luggage, and my faithful 
dog Cartouche, who has been my conſtant 
Y companion theſe ſix years. I left Philadelphia | 
-*7Þ Vith pleaſure; but I bear with me a ſtrong 
feeling of gratitude towards a great number 
of its inhabitants, 'who have treated me with 
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the utmoſt kindnefs. I am particulariy in- 
preſſed with ſentiments of affection for. the 


members of the reſpectable family of CHERO, 
who received me as one of their friends, and 
who muſt appear highly amiable even to thoſe, 
who have not ſo many reaſons to praiſe them, 
as I have. They are good, eſtimable, and agree- 
able, in every point of view: my warmeſt 
thanks, my beſt wiſhes remain with them. 
Notwithſtanding the kind reception, which 
T1 met with in Philadelphia, I am glad I have 
left it. A poor foreigner, conſtantly over- 
whetined with civilities, which he is unable to 
return, muſt eyen at beſt lead an unpleaſant 
| life. He endures a ſtate of conſtant depen- 
dence, fraught with melancholy reflections, 
which the apprehenſion of being burthenſome 
generally inſpires. He imagines himſelf in- 
debted to pity for the kindneſs he experiences, 
which, did it actually ſpring from that ſource, 
would be craelty. Often does he indulge ſuch 
reflections with injuſtice, miſtruſt being the 
| inſeparable companion of the deſtitute, on 
| Whom what is called philoſophy has but little 
influence. | 


_ Hitherto we have traveltied)? in the ſame * 
"8-2 through 
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through which we paſſed about a fortnight 
ago. In this place I ſhall inſert the journal of 
that little tour, which, although it bears no 
proportion in. length to the account that I pro- 
poſe to write of the remainder of my travels, 
will not, I truſt, prove wholly unintereſting. | 


-  — * ee ; 
| 4 TOUR 70 AND FROM NORRIS TOWN. 


ON the twentieth of April Mr. Guillemard, 
CaLEB Lowes, and myſelf, ſet out on horſe- 
back from Philadelphia, through Ridge Road, 
on our way to Norris Town. This road, like 
all the public roads in Pennſylvania, is very 
bad, for proviſion 1 is brought to that city from 
all parts in large and heavy laden waggons. | 
The conſtant paſſage of theſe waggons de- 
ſtroys the roads, eſpecially near the town, 
where ſeveral of them meet. . * Is | 
_ almoſt impaſſable. . | 

The diftri& of the city extends about four 
or five miles north and ſouth, and is bounded 
on the eaſt by the Schuylkill. This extent 

was n ! to it by WILLIAM 
| | PENN 
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PexN, when he formed the plan of the city. 
He promiſed to every ſettler, who ſhould pur- 


chaſe five thouſand acres of land in the coun- 


try, one hundred acres within the city- diſtrict, 
and two town-ſhares; a promiſe which was 
faithfully fulfilled by him and by his ſucceſ- 
ſors, as long as any town-ſhares and acres of 
land within the diſtri remained for diſtri- 
bution. William Penn kept only five or fix 
thouſand acres for himſelf. This land is in its 
ſoil of a very indifferent quality, but its vici- 
nity to the town occaſions it to be bought 
with great eagerneſs. It is covered. with coun- 
try-houſes, which, in point of architecture, are 
very ſimple; from their great number they 

however enliven and embelliſh the whole 
neighbourhaod, Very few of them are with- 
out a ſmall garden; but it is rare to obſerve 


one, that has a grove adjoining, or that is ſur- 2 


rounded with trees; it is the cuſtom of the 
country to have no wood near the houſes. 
Ouſtoms are ſometimes founded in reaſon, 
but it is difficult to conjecture the deſign of 
this practice in a country, where the heat in 
ſummer is altogether intolerable, and where 
h EE the 
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the ſtructure of the Auer: is deſignedly adapt- 
ed to exclude: that exceſſive heat“ 
Land in this neighbourhood is worth 338 
N dollars àn acre; three years ago it was 
er only forty-two. Two miles from the 
city Ridge Road interſects the entrenchments, 
which the Engliſh conſtructed during the laſt - 
war, for the purpoſe of covering Philadelphia, 
after they had penetrated into Pennſylvania 
through the Cheſapeak. The remains of theſe | 
works are ſtill viſible. But the preſence of 
the Engliſh is more ſtrongly teſtified by the 
ruins of many half burnt and: half demoliſhed 
houſes, ſo many expreſſive monuments of that 
inveterate animoſity, with which the war was 
carried on, and which was highly diſgraceful ta 
the generous ſentiments of a people, who well 
know, that every evil inflicted on an enemy, 
even in'time of war, without the plea of ne- 
EY or advantage. is a. crime. Alps the 


* The aha ig, 12 b the as was univerſally 
wooded, when the building of theſe houſes was firſt be- 
gun ; and in a country thus wooded, to clear the ſpace - 
round the dwelling-houſe was juſt as natural, as to plant 
tound the houſe in a country N bare of wood. — 
— = | 
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evils of ſuch a ſtate, however alleviated, will 
ſtill be far too numerous. 


As the country an this ſide af Philadelphia 
| poſleſſes more variety than on any other, it is 
here we diſcover the moſt agreeable proſpects, 
ſome of which are truly charming; -and more 
ſo, the nearer we approach the Schuylkill. 
The contraſt. between the rocks, which form 
the banks of this river, and the numerous 
meadows. and adjacent corn fields, gives this 
proſpect a mixture of romantic wildneſs, and 

cultivated beauty, which is really delightful. - 
The road we have entered does not join the 
Schuylkill, except near the falls. This name 
has been very improperly given to a flight in- 
equality in the level of the ſtream, produced 
by pieces of rock of unequal ſize in the bed of 
the river, which, as they accelerate the motion 
of the water with a certain noiſe, obſtruct, 
no doubt, the navigation; yet ſo far are they 
from forming any conſiderable. water- fall, that 
they are entirely covered at high water; and 
at that time ſmall veſſels, which ply along the 
right bank, - paſs theſe falls, although not 
Without danger. A ſmall riyulet, which, a 
Mon diſtance above theſe falls, runs into the 
oi B4 NO 
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Schuyikill, turns ſeveral tobacbo⸗ muſtard; 
chocolate, paper, and other mills; none of 


| ; which are conſiderable buildings; hut their 
great variety enlivens and beautifies the land- 
ſcape. Above the falls, a Mr. Nicholsox 


poſſeſſes large iron-works, a button manufac- 
tory, and a glaſs-houſe. But none of theſe | 


works are yet completed. The buildings, 


however, which appear to be well conſtruct- 


" ed, are nearly all finiſhed. A particular build- 


ing 1s aſſigned to every different branch of la+ 


bour; and the largeſt is deſigned for the habi- 


tation of the workmen, of whom Mr. Nichol- 


| ſon will be obliged to keep at leaſt a bun- 
dred. Theſe buildings are on the right bank, 


and the warehouſe, which is. to receive the 


manufactures, is on the oppoſite fide. The 


pieces of rock, which occaſion the falls, form 


an eaſy communication acroſs the river, and 


would greatly facilitate the conſtruction of a 


| bridge, were fuch. a egen to yo carried into 


execution. fy LIL ad, 
The ſituation of this se is 1 


well choſen; for, on the very ſpot where the 
navigation of the river is intercepted, all the 
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Thie ſand required for the 


— e from the banks of the 
Delaware; the caſt- iron from the hi gher parts 
of the Schuylkill, and the pit- coal (Which is 
ſold in Philadelphia at two ſhillings, or four 


fifteenths of a dollar per buſhel) from Virginia, 
The completion of the canal, which is to unite | 
the Schuylkill with the Delaware, will greatly 


facilitate the ſale of the manufactures. The 


want of theſe cominodities, which have hither- 


to been drawn chiefly from Europe, | enſures 
them a certain market; in ſhort, every thing 
promiſes ſucceſs to. this undertaking. , All 
theſe natural advantages however muſt yaniſh, 
if ever there ſhould ariſe a want of money, 
large and prompt ſupplies of which are requi- 
ſite to give activity to the whole; as well as 
| judgment, induſtry and economy. 

There is in America a ſcarcity of perſons 
capable of conducting a buſineſs of this kind. 


There are alſo. but few good workmen, Who 


are with difficulty obtained, and whoſe wages 
are exorbitant. The conductors of Mr. Ni- 
cholſon's manufactories are ſaid to be very 
able men. But then a whole: year may elapſe, 
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* buſineſs, ſo that Mr, Nicholſon's ſituation does 
not afford the moſt flattering proſpects of ſuc- 


. tended firſt to ſtop. \ 
Robertſon, a quaker, and When of Caleb 


Lownes's wife, is a 
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ceſs, if his returns be not rapid, as well as large. 
The conductors of the manufaRories. being 
abſent, we were not able to obtain more am- 


ple information concerning this eſtabliſhment, 
and for the ſame reaſon we could not learn, 

© whether it be intended to make uſe of the 

ſame machines, which are uſed in the great 


iron- works in Europe. The whole road from 
Philadelphia to Roxborough is full of granite, 


and covered with a ſort of micg, which 1 is re- 
ducible to the fineſt duſt. 


About half a mile from Mr. Nicholſon" $ 


| buildings, on the bank of the Schuylkill, is 


the houſe of one Roh ERS ON, where we in. 


iller and farmer on his 
own account. He poſſeſſes an eſtate of two 


hundred and fifty acres, of which thirty only 


are covered with wood. The land 1s, on the 


whole, of very inferior quality in this diſtrict. 


There is but little wheat cultivated here, the 
common grain being maize, called in America 


7 Indian oon, rye, and ſome oats. An acre ge- 


nerally 
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5 nerally yields from twenty-five to thirty buſhels 
ol maize, from eighteen to twenty buſhels of 


rye, and about ten buſhels of wheat. Mr. 


Robertſon f manures his / land; but it 18 a ſur- 


priſing fact, that he fetches his dung from Phi- 
ladelphia at the high price of three dollars a 
load, containing about five cubic feet, when 


he might eaſily procure it in abundance on his 
own farm. Seven ſuch loads are allowed to 
every acre, and his land is manured every three 
or four years. His meadows are ſuperior to the 
reſt of his grounds; in common with all other 
American farmers, he mixes plaſter of Paris 
with his ſeed. Four oxen and two horſes are 
ſufficient to do the work of this farm, a part 
of which is ſo ſteep, as to be incapable of cul- 


tivation. Day-labourers are procured here 
without much difficulty; they receive four 


ſhillings a day with board, or five ſhillings and 
nine pence without it. The price of Indian 
corn is five ſhillings a buſhel, of wheat from 


nine to twelve, and of barley ſix. Hay 1s ge- 


nerally ſold at ſixteen or cighteen dollars a tun, 
but at this time it is thirty-three. Common 
meadows yield about three tuns, but thoſe in 
a good fituation, which are properly cultivat- 

25 | | | ed, 


times produce eight tuns. Mr. Robertſon 
buys lean cattle, from the a of which 
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ed, and ſown with clover or other graſs, at 


he derives a profit of ſixteen, twenty, or twen- 
ty-five dollars a head. Robertſon however aſ- 
ſerts, that hay is the moſt lucrative produce 
ariſing from tlie meadows; at leaſt it is that 
which, with equal profit, requires the leaſt toil. 
I am aſtoniſned at the ſhallow arguments the 


farmers of this country offer, ta, juſtify this fa- 


vourite ſyſtem, of avoiding whatever requires 
labour. On this principle Mr. Robertſon will 
not keep a. dairy, or make either butter. or 
cheeſe, though, were he ta try the experiment, 
he would ſoon experience its advantages. It 
appears, that this cuſtom partly ariſes from the 
ſcarcity and great expence of labourers, but 
ſtill more from the prevailing indifference: and 


indolence of the farmers, who prefer the in- 


dulgence of this diſpoſition to a ſmall advan- 
tage. It is alſo, in ſome meaſure, to. be at; 
tributed to the national character, in which 


indolence is a very ſtriking feature. In point 


of agricultural knowledge, Robertſon is but 
little ſuperior to the ſervant, who conducts his 


buſineſs; he is filled with prejudices, - and is 


- even 


lan 


0 2 


which he aſcribes it. — Tranſlator. 
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even ignorant of many things, which in Eu- 


rope are conſidered as the a B c of huſbandry.* 
He appears, however, to be far more ſkilful, 


asa miller. His mill, which is ſaid to be the 


firſt that was built in America, is worked by 
a rivulet, called Wiſſahiccon, which turns 


twenty-five other mills, before it reaches Ro- - 
| bertſon's. It has three water-courlſes, and 


three ſeparate mills, two of which work for 
the manufactory, as they call it, and one for 


the public. The latter grinds all the corn 


which is brought hither, without the leaſt al- 
teration of the-mill-ſtones, ini its paſſing from 
the grain to the flour ; which naturally ren- 
ders the meal very indifferent: the . miller's 
due 1s one tenth, according to the law of the 
land. Robertſon does not grind any Indian 
corn on his own account, .nor has he any kiln 
to dry it. Meal from this corn is not bad, if 


* This indifference to improvement, of which the 
Duke complains, is always to be obſerved while agricul- 
ture is in its infancy in a country, and while there is 


enough of land, but little accumulated ſtock. It is the , 
characteriſtic of a particular ſtate of ſociety; and does 


not originate from the accidental and peculiar cauſes, to 


ſpeedily 


F 


| 
| 
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ſpeedily uſed; but it is not fit for ning long 


kept, and yields but little. 
The corn 1s brought hither in os and 


the cranes, inſtead of turning it out of the 


veſſel, lift it up from the waggons into the 


_ granary, which is very ſmall; and the corn 


lies in heaps, the ſeveral Noun an low, dark 
and dirty. 5 
| Robertſon grinds yearly from ae dee to to 


| about fifty thouſand buſhels of corn, which 
he procures from Virginia and New-Vork; 


and ſome is even brought from the upper parts 
of Pennſylvania. There are, however, ſo many 
- mills along the Schuylkill, that he receives but 
little from that part of the country. The grain 
procured from the other ſide of the bay comes 


7 by Philadelphia, from which it is brought to 


the mill, which is large enough to contain 
about ten thouſand bufhels. Six horſes are 
conſtantly employed in carrying the meal to 


Philadelphia, and bringing back corn in re- 
turn. This journey is often performed twice 


a day. The water of the Wiſſahiccon is never 


frozen, nor does the mill ever ceaſe working, 


except in a caſe of the utmoſt neceſſity. Mr. 


Robertſon * about his mill five men, 
5 . three 


y 
5 
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eighty to each of the other two. The reſt 


are apprentices, who receive nothing but vicſ- 
| tuals, clothes, &c. A barrel of flour is at this 
time * worth ten dollars. Robertſon com- 
plains of the quality of the grain of laſt year, 
which, he ſays, is not heavy, but in general 
hollow. I have, however, ſeen fome very good 


gram of laſt year. I heard him ſay that grain, 
attacked by the Heſſian fly, notwithſtanding 
it becomes bad and hollow, yields flour, which, 


though ſomewhat indigeſtible, is not quite un- 
wholeſome. The banks of the Schuylkill were 
viſited laſt year by great numbers of theſe flies. 
The county rates are are the ſame at Roxbo- 
rough as in the whole diſtrict of Philadelphia, 
of whach this place forms a part, namely, from 


five to fix ſhillings per cent. upon all property. 


The other taxes have of late been reduced to 
little or nothing. A perſon in affluent cir- 

cumſtances pays but one or two ſhillings to- 
wards the repair of the high-roads. Poor-rates 


are quite unknown, as there are ſeldom any 


poor in the country; and a ſmall ſum has been | 


* Twentieth of April, 1795. 


three of whom he pays; he gives one hundred 
and twenty dollars a year to the firſt, and 
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bad ep in the bank for the ae 3 


poor. if there ſhould be any; which ſtock 


yields annually about forty or forty-two dol- 


lars,“ and theſe are added to the capital. There 
is alſo a moderate tax of ſix or ſeven ſhillings 


on every hundred pounds a man is worth, 
wich he pays as an offering towards the pub- 
ue ſervice of the ſtate,” that he may remain 
undiſturbed in the enjoyment of his proper- 


ty. And this is fix miles from Philadelphia 


_. —ſurely this muſt be a happy country.* 4 
The Wiſſahiccon flows between hills, which 
are high and covered with wood. A fine wa- 


ter-fall of about ſeven or cight feet, and'as 


broad as the bed of the rivulet, ſupplies Ro- 


bertſon with more water than would be re- 
quired for turning many more mills. The 


| banks of the rivulet bear a' wild and romantic 


appearance, and the brook, winding in the 
moſt beautiful meanders through the woods 


'* ]tis the proportion between, on the one hand, what 
may be gained in every fituation, with the diver/ity-of 
ſuch ſituations—and, on the other hand, what is 10 be paid 
for public protection, with the degree of ſecurity and com- 
fort ſuch protection may give ;—which is the ſole and 


| preciſe point upon which an eſtimation like that which | 


ans 


the Duke 1 . N 


1 
* * 


and 
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and rocks, forms-a grand, yet gloomy, proſpect, 
which catches and detains the eye, and diſpoſes 
the mind to penſive reflection. The various ſitua- 
tions of this ſublunary life preſent to us the ſame 
objects in very different points of view. How 
different are the impreſſions I now feel, from the 
pleafing ſenſations with which memory and hope 


once enlivened my fancy—but 1 will depart, 


and be happy, that I may not enhance my miſ- 
fortunes by painful reflections. 

From Roxborough we proceeded on to ty 
mill. After having left the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill, we travelled through a tract of country in- 
terſected by a regularly alternate ſucceſſion of 
hills and vallies. We found here ſeveral badly 
watered meadows, which are capable of great 
improvements. The farms here are very cloſe 
to one another; all the land is cultivated; very 
little wood is to be ſeen, at leaſt, without going 
to a diſtance from the highway. As we pro- 
ceed, the country becomes extremely beautiful. 
The corn- fields are now green, the leaves begin 
to ſprout forth, and the fruit- trees are covered 
with blofſoms ; all nature revives, her face glows 
with life and beauty ; and my temper has not 
yet attained ſo great a go of apathy, as to 

Vor. I. C render 
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render me inſenſible to the charms' of this ſea- 


fon, which always captivated me with irreſiſtible 
power. Yet the uninterrupted and high fences 
of dry wood greatly disfigure the landſcape, and 
produce à tedious ſameneſs. Theſe might be 
eaſily replaced by trees which endure the froſt, 
as thorns are ſuppoſed here (I think without any 


juſt ground) to be unſuitable to the climate. 


Some. of the fields along the road are bordered 


with thaga or cedar, but theſe experiments are 


rare; and, in general, the land is incloſed with 
double fondes of wobd! The country is covered 
with neat houſes, ſurrounded with painted rail- 
ings; which indicate proſperity, without re- 
minding us of thoſe European eſtates, which are 


either enriched by a refined agriculture, or orna- 


mented with coſtly and elegant country-ſeats. 
Near Springmill we again ſaw the Schuylkill. 
Springmill conſiſts of eighteen or twenty habita- 
tions, which lie cloſe to cach other, and are 
moſtly either farms or mills; it is ſituated in a 
valley, far more extenſive and ſpacious than any 
we have hitherto paſſed ; and the ſoil is alſo ſu- 
perior. The greateſt part is graſs land, extend- 
ing as far as the river; while the oppoſite bank, 
ſteep, woody, Wn even forgew hat rocky, forms 
$3: a beautiful 
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a beautiful contraſt with the charming plains of 
Springmill. The proſpect up and down the 
river is extenſive, and ſtrikingly variegated by 
8 meadows and dark mountains. 
Springmill is the place, where } is ſituated the 
fart, mentioned by Bx1s80T in his travels, as 
being cultivated by a Frenchman, whoſe, {kill 
and philoſophy he highly praiſes,, This F rench- 
man, of whoſe name Briſſot gives only the ini- 
tial, i is Mr. LEOAUx. His farm has been fold on 
account of his inability to pay the ſecond inſtall- 
ment of the purchaſe-money. He now actually 5 
rents fifteen acres, which he has converted into 
a vincyard... But the preſent moment is by no 
means the time, in Which vineyards appear to the 
| greateſt advantage ; the vine ſcarcely begins to 
bud, and is almoſt without life. The foil is very 
good, and, as far as we were able to judge, well 
choſen, both on account of its ſunny ſituation 
and interior quality; and the cleanlineſs, as well 
as ſkill, with which the ground is managed, is 
very remarkable, No kitchen-garden can be in 
better order; the vine-props are already fixed in 
the ground. The fifteen acres give employment 
to ſix labourers, whom Mr. Legaux procures 
without much trouble ; he pays them three ſhil- 
C2 | lings 


4 
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lings and nine pence, and provides them victuals. 
His dwelling is a ſmall ſtone cottage, one ſtory 
high, about twenty feet in breadth and ten feet 
deep ; a very indifferent, dirty kitchen, ſeparated 
by a wainſcot partition from a real alcove, which 
| contains a miſerable bed, conſtitutes all the apart- 
ments of this cottage. In the fmall'room were 
Jumbled together in one confuſed heap, books, 
furniture, papers, glaſſes, bottles, and philoſo- 
\ Phical inſtruments. The fight of a man of li- 
beral education reduced to ſuch i petauty, e Excites 

| a painful ſenſation. b 
Mr. Legaux Was not at home on out arrival; 
we were informed that he was in Philadelphia, 
as, no doubt, we were ſuſpected as unwelcome 
| viſitors. He" was, how ever, at a nei ghbour S; 
and we had no ſooner left his houſe 10 remount 
our horſes, than we were called back; and he 
haſtened up to us. To an unfortunate man, re- 
duced to fuch a ſtate of retirement, the viſit of 
three ſtrangers i is an oecutrence not to be lighted. 
He knew that one of the three ſtrangers was a 
Frenchman, for I had left. my card. The view 
| of a countryman at 10 o great a diſtance from our 
"native land, is far more pleaſing than that of any 


okher perſon. It is ſo at No to me, though the 
| 1 9 paleaſing 


quently embittered by the thought, that at this 
unfortunate period of the revolution a French- 
man is ſometimes the very worſt company which 
a Frenchman can meet. 

Mr. Legaux accoſted u us with a Spring 
which apparently beſpoke content, His dreſs 
perfectly correſponded with the reſt: of his eſta- 


bliſhment. A long coarſe flannel waiſtcoat. 


black breeches, and ſtockings full of holes, and 
a dirty night- cap, formed his whole attire. He 
is a man of about fifty or fifty-five years of age z 
his eyes are very lively, and his whole phyſiogno- 
my indicates cunning rather than goodneſs of 
heart. In the courſe of the ſhort converſation 
we had with him, he told us, that the cruel and 


rigorous conduct of the perſon of whom he had 


1 


bought the eſtate, which he poſſeſſed at the time 
of poor Briſſot's viſit (this was his expreſſion), 
had compelled him to ſell it again, and to rent 
the ſmall vineyard which he was now cultivat- 
ing. He conſiders the fucceſs of this enterprize 
as, certain, and thinks that it will prove very lu- 


cratiye to him. He aſſired us that his wines, 


are already very good, though the oldeſt of them 
bad not yet been in the cellar more than two, 
C3 | years. 
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* ſenſation I feel on ſuch occaſions, i is fre- 
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years. They are Medot vines; and one vine of 

the Cape of Good Hope, for which he paid forty 

guineas, has already produced nearly two hun- 

dred layers. He ſaid that his wine is of a peculiar 
flavour, yet more like the © vin de Grave” than | 
any other wine. He pays a rent of ſixty-two 

dollars for his fifteen acres. This is, in few 
* words, the ſubſtance of all we could learn con- | 
[ - cerning his plantation. On our aſking him why | 
he ſettled in America nine years ſince? he ac- | 
quainted us that he was an advocate in the par- 
hament of Metz, but left his ſituation and his | 
country to aſſiſt his friend, Mr. FouLqQu1eR, in 
his functions, as intendant of Guadaloupe, N : 
that this intendant having been ſtrongly ſuſ- | 
pected of mal-adminiſtration 1 in the colonies, had 4 
exculpated himſelf by throwing all the blame on 
him, Legaux, whoſe purity of ſentiments had 
ever been equal to his zeal for his ungrateful 
friend. None of his expreſſions beſpoke that 
tranquillity and peace of mind, which a man To. 
might be ſuppoſed to enjoy who thus withdraws 
from the world to lead a ſequeſtered life, and f 
cultivate the ground. He even appeared diſſa- 
tisfied with every one, eſpecially with the Ame- 
ricans, of whom he e txenty times that | { 

we 
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we could never entertain too much ſuſpicion, 
Although this man received us kindly, and ſpoke 
many handſome things of my family as well as of 
myſelf, aſſuring me that he had heard a great 
deal about me previouſly to my leaving France, 
yet I was diſpleaſed with him, and he excited in 
me rather diſapprobation of what he termed his 
misfortunes, than compaſſion for his preſent ſitua- 
tion, though my frame of mind was much in far 
vour of the latter. What I heard concerning 
him, on my return to Philadelphia, has confirm- 
ed me in my opinion. He is a worthleſs, litigious 
man, who, during the nine years he has reſided 
in America, has been engaged in upwards of two 
hundred law-ſuits, not one of which he has gain- 
ed. However ſtrong may be our prepoſſeſſion 
againſt America, it is highly improbable that juſ- 
tice ſhould ſo obſtinately be denied to a foreigner, 
On the contrary, it is much more likely that a 
man who has entered or defended two hundred 
actions, muſt have been actuated ſolely by a liti- 
gious diſpoſition, and that none of his claims 
were well grounded; eſpecially if he himſelf con- 
ducted the ſuit, Which is extremely probable, as 
he was formerly a lawyer. Mr. Legaux's reputa- 
tion at Philadel phia 1 is not of the beſt complexion, 
by” and 


— — 


Ti "own, ſituated on” an eminence, about a quar- 
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and I verily believe that if an enquiry were made 


into the affairs of Guadaloupe, the reſult would 
not prove favourable to this ſage, this philanthro- 


piſt, this philoſopher, (on whom poor Briſſot paſles 


ſo high an eulogium, ) who cannot live in peace 
with his neighbours, but e with _ one 


about him. 8 


We left the Sehuylkil oy e to „uke 


to the ſhorteſt road to Norris Town: the land is 
of the ſame deſcription with that which we 
had juſt paſſed. On the road from Roxborough 
to Norris Town we had now and then a view of - 


the river, and at times alſo of a more diſtant range 
of ſmall hills, riſing 1 in the form of an amphi- 
theatre; this is a branch of the V alley-hills, 


which form a part of the Blue Mountains. 
Norris Town is the chief town of the county 


of Montgomery, about ſeven miles from Phila- 
delphia. This chief town of the county conſiſts 


o ten buildings, in one of which the ſeſſions are 


held; in another the judges reſide when they 


come to hold the aſſizes; a third is the county 


jail; three others, are inns; ; the reſt are farm 
houſes, ſhops, or habitations of labourers. All 
the houſes are. ſtrongly built of ſtone. - Norris 


ter 
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un a mile from the Schuylkill, enjoys a grand 
and very extenſive proſpect; and forms itſelf, even 
viewed at a diſtance, a very ſtriking and Con- 
ſpicuous object. The quarter- ſeſſions are held here 
regularly, but the circuit: courts only once a year, 
and at times only every two or three years, when 
there are no cauſes. The jail was built about two 
or three years ago, aſter that of Philadelphia. 
But, thanks to the penal code of Pennſylvania, 
it is ſeldom inhabited by any other perſon than 
the keeper. When we viſited it, a Frenchman 
was confined there on ſtrong ſuſpicion of having 
forged a bank note: he is to remain in this pri- 
ſon until the next quarter- ſeſſions, when he will 
be either acquitted or removed to Philadelphia, 
unleſs the circuit ſhould happen to be held in 
that town. The priſon- gate was open, and the 
priſoner might have effected his eſcape without 
any difficulty, had he been the leaſt inclined to 
do ſo. But he did not eſcape, either from a re- 
liance on his innocence, which I wiſh may be 
the caſe, or from the riſk of being taken again. 
It is no eaſy matter to diſcover the neceſlity, nay, - 
the utility of - ſuch confidence. as this, which is 
nearly allied to indolence than humanity. 
d difficult to align a reaſon why a 


Frenchman, 


5 
* 


in great quantity. The ſyſte 


Frenchman, who is a villain, or at leaſt a man 
of ſo bad a character as this priſoner, who in 
France would have attempted twenty times to 
eſcape from priſon, yet remains quietly in Norris 
Town, where the doors ſtand open to him. Pre- 


5 tenders to philoſophy, and Briſſot for one, will 
fay, that the certitude of impartial juſtice being 


adminiſtered to him, retains the priſoner more 
effectually in his priſon than fetters; that in a 
republic every one conſiders himſelf as the guar- 


dian of the law, even againſt himſelf, &c. All 
this may ſatisfy thoſe who are contented with 


words, but is not ſufficient to explain this ex- 
traordinary fact to him who prefers ſound argu- 


ment to unphiloſophical jargon. It may perhaps 


beſt be accounted for from the circumſtance that 


this man would find it ne to ſubfiſt” _ 


wane elſe but in priſon. e 
The ſoil about NonisTowni is very ge od, \ | 
is s here ſomewhat more the object of culture than 
near Roxborough, yet is not. even produced here 
m of agriculture is 
much the ſame, and the average produce nearly 
the ſame, perhaps ſome what greater. The beſt 


und is worth from forty-eight to fifty-two dol- 
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Labour is' cheaper here than at Roxborough and 
Springmill. © The price of proviſions is lower 
than in Philadelphia, though not much; there 
being no-nearer market than that town, all the 
produce of this country is carried thither. Beef 
I is ſold at, from fix to ſeven pence a pound, ba- 
4 con at one milling a pound, and flour five one- 


e half dollars the hundred weight. 
a The county rates of Montgomery amount to 
— no more than about three ſhillings for every hun- 


I dred pounds, and one ſhilling towards the repairs 
h of the roads; thus a per centage of four ſhillings 
on all taxable property is the total amount of the 
public taxes. Poor- rates are ſeldom neceflary, 
though this Place i is not poſſeſſed of the ſame re- 
ſource of a fund, eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe, as 
Roxborough.” There are at preſent no paupers 
here; and when there are, a rate of one ſhilling 
s fully ſufficient for their maintenance. Each 
pauper is boarded in ſome family or other, and 
his board and lodging are paid for by the pariſh. 
It is the duty of the overſeers to take care that 
the pauper be well treated, and that the pariſh 
be not impoſed upon by improper charges. All 
the poor conſiſt of perſons afflicted by ſickneſs, or 
rendered incapable 1 labour by old age. 

The 
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I canal, intended to join the Schuylkill with 

5 Delaware, begins at Norris Town, and half 
a mile of it on this ſide is completely finiſhed. 
Its bed, which was parallel to the river, is about 
eighteen or twenty feet in breadth, and three feet 
deep. The canal is opened about three miles 
farther. Here marble rocks are to be cut through, 
which ſlope down to the river. This is a labo- 
rious, as well as very expenſive, undertaking; as 
every cubic toiſe of rough ſtone coſts nine ſhil- 
lings, and fifty workmen only are employed in 
this work. The canal, when finiſhed, will be 
of great advantage to Philadelphia; but when 
wilFit be finiſhed ! It is begun near the town on 
a very bad plan; in ſome places it is filled up 
with ſand that has been waſhed together to the 
height of ten feet, which can never keep water. 
It is reported, that Mr. Warsox, an Engliſh en- 
gineer, who ſuperintends the conſtruction of this 
canal, very particularly recommended that it 
might be dug on the oppoſite bank of the Schuyl- 
kill, as it would be much more ſolid there; but 
ag it was much to the intereſt of the directors of 

the company, that the canal ſhould paſs through 

their eſtates, they were deaf to every. other pro- 


nn and the canal is now executed on the moſt 
| | 0 difficult 


4s 
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difficult and moſt circuitous plan, with little 
proſpect of ſucceſs. ' The money for conſtruct- 
ing the canal, began already to fall ſhort of the 
ſum required, and ſeveral ſubſeribers kept back 
their ſubſcriptions beyond the limited time of 
payment, even at the hazard of forfeiting'the ſum 
already paid; as well as all claims to che advan- 
tages reſultin g from che completion of the canal, 
rather than they would incur the riſk of ſinking 
a further ſum, when the legiſlative power, ap- 
priſed of the obſtacles which obſtructed the com- 
pletion of the work, granted a lottery to raiſe a 
ſum of four hundred thouſand dollars, intended 
for the execution of all practicable plans of in- 

land navigation, one hundred and thirty-three | 
thouſand dollars of which are to be appropriated 
to the completion of the Schuylkill canal. If 
the meaſure of a ſtate lottery cam ever be juſtified 
by the vaſt utility of the object to which the 
money it produces is applied, it certainly is ſo in 
the preſent inſtance. But among a corrupt peo- 
ple, crimes and vices are generally encreaſed by 
the inſtitution of a lottery; and can the legiſla- 
ture of Pennſylvania flatter itſelf, that it will not 
conſiderably add to the corruption andimmorality 


of the inhabitants by an eſtabliſhment ſo ex- 
tremely 
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tremely dangerous, and of which a very * 
derate uſe has already been made in America ? 

Aſter having viewed the canal, as far as it 1; 
at preſent finiſhed, we viſited the quarries which 
yield the marble, of which nearly all the chimney- 
pieces in Philadelphia, as well: as the ornaments 


of many ſtreet- doors, ſteps before the houſes, and 


windows are formed. This marble is black and 
white, and very hard. It is found in great abun- 
dance in the quarries, which have hitherto only 

been opened in theſe places, and not to any great 
extent. It; is, however, true, that we ſaw the 
principal quarry only, and that many others have 
been opened in the neighbourhood. We were 
even told of a quarry where the marble is al! 
white, but it was at too great a diſtance to be 
viſited by us. : That which we ſaw is in the dii- 
trict of Plymouth, where there is alſo a mill with 
two ſaws for cutting marble, which lies on the 
rivulet Plymouth. The mill contains nothing 
worthy of notice, but its ſituation is extremely 
pictureſque and pleaſant. 

The whole tract of country from 3 Town 
to within one or two miles from Roxborough, 
is covered with lime-ſtone, more or leſs perfect. 
The ſtrata are moſtly inclined, forming an angle 
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of forty-five degrees, and 1 in ſomc places inter- 
ſperſed with hard quarry-ſtone, and even with 
flints. ' We found in the road a great qus 
of hard ſtone; a quarry, or variety of the granite- 
ſtones, which contain about three or four cubic 
feet, ſeem to be waſhed up by the water. Be- 
tween” Roxborough and Philadelphia granite is 1 
again found, and the earth is covered with mica. 
. We are again in the ſame inn, at which we 
put up before. The landlord is making a well, 
and the ground, where they are digging it, being 
very looſe, he lines it with a large wooden cylin- 
der, five feet in diameter, and within the ee | 
conſtructs a Wall eightcen inches thick, 


MN the th, 1795. 


Hit Norris Town to Trap e country is 
much varied, very hilly, highly cultivated, with 
little wood- land, many orchards and meadows, 
water in abundance, brooks, ſprings, and creeks 
of every ſize; two of the latter, which are by 
no means ſmall, we forded, namely, the Shipack, 
eleven miles from Norris Town, and the Pachiom- 
ming, two miles farther on; they were both 
ſomewhat deep. The roads are very bad, and no 
attempts are mode to repair them; we cannot, 

therefore, 
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therefore, be ſurprized at hearing that ſo may 
op. Doron are overturned. 1 
Trap i is a village i in the * of rides 
-whict ! is the largeſt and moſt affluent in the 
hole county. The foil, which is very good, i 
cultivated in the ſame manner as in other places; 
more land lies in graſs here, than we have ſeen 
any where ſince we left Philadelphia. There 
are four different churches in this diſtrict, where, 
as in all the other ſlates, the miniſter is paid by 
thoſe only who belong to his ſet. The ſpeaken 
among the people called Quakers are the only 
ones who preach gratis. The manner of paying 
for divine ſervice is the ſame as in Philadelphia; 
people pay for their ſeats in the church. 
3 prov iſion produced i in the diſtri& of Pro- 
vidence is ſold in the market of Philadelphia 
The taxes in this diſtrict, as well as in the county, 
amount to about eighteen pence for every hun- 
dred pounds of taxable property, with the ex- 
ception of the poor-rates. The poor are rather 
numerous in this diſtrict, and ſix hundred and 
forty dollars are raiſed yearly for their ſupport. 
The common price of labour is three ſhillings 
and ſix-pence a day, with board ; and the pricc 
of land fluctuates between thirty-two and forty- 
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ſeven dollars per nere, in proportion to the ſtate 


of ts incloſures, cultivation, and buildings. Bread 
wade of rye or Indian corn is the common ſdod 


of the labourer, who, in addition to ben 
meat tliree times a day. f. 3603 „He οαα⁰ν di 
adp ch Wen at 
Pottigrove; but we were under the neceſſity o 
teturning by the ſame road we had come. The 
ſervant; who ſhould have joined us an hour be- 


We arrived at Trap, and 


fore, did not arrive; and as we knew this delay: 


muſt-have been occaſioned by ſome accident; we 
weredetermined-to learn what it was. We nett 
bim about a: mile from Trap, leading bothꝭ hi 
horſes by the bridle; but without the baggage 
which had fallen off four miles farther back, and; 


RN 
9 


our poor Joſeph being unable to procure any afs 
iſtance, and ſuppoſing that we ſhould be uneaſy 
on his account, had left i it in the care of a wo- 
man, and had proceeded thus far to inform us of 
his misfortune. We therefore returned the other 


four miles, and placed the baggage again on the 
borſe, but in ſo indifferent a manner, that aſter 


ve had travelled two miles, it was again lkely 
to fall off. Mr. Guillemard, taking every thing 
mto cotifideration; convinced us, that the horſe: 
vas too heavily, as well as unfkilfuliy laden, 
e D and 
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aud we therefore refolved eee raggon 
| W out baggage to the inn. 


| 
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During our ſtay at the inn, to which. we re- 
u we learned, in the courſe of converſation 
with a ſurgeon, that the number of gentlemen 
of his proſeſſion is pretty conſiderable in this diſ- 
ta; chat one is to he met with every fix or ſeven 
miles; that theit fee for a viſit at the diſtance of 
two miles, is one ſhilling, and every additional 
male'adds one ſhilling more, beſides the charge for 
modieines; that inoculation of children for the 
ſfmall-pox is very common: that the fee for this 
operation amounts to two. dollars; that the moſt 
a phyſieian df known: abilities can make, in this 
part of the country, is one thouſand three hun- 


. dred dollars a. year, but that very few make ſo 
mich, in conſequence of which, all medical men, 


with few exceptions, follow ſome other employ- 


ment beſides their profeſſion, and become either 
farmers or ſnop- keepers, to increaſe their income. 


„Although the inn, at which we put up, was 
not that which had been pointed out to us, and 


was, in ſact, no better than a imall, miſerable ale - 


houſe lately opened; yet we met with very good 


accommodation. We had tea and coffee for 


* * tongue, 9 dinner, 
and 


* 
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and every thing tolerably clean. Whilſt we were 
contriving the means of ſending our baggage to 
Reading, the ſtage-coach happened to paſs, and 
took charge of it: we then continued our Jour 
ney to Pottſrrovec: 2s een 
The road thither is a of the Goa de- 
ſeription with that between Norris Town and 
Trap. The ground where it conſiſts of ſand, is 
good, but extremely bad where the ſoil is rich, 
having been entirely ſoaked through by the rain, 
which fell the day before yeſterday; the ſoil 
conſiſts, in general, of a ferruginous earth, par · 


ticularly near Pottſgrove. The landſcape is beau» 


tiful along this road, abounding with a great 'va- 
nety of fine views, wonderfully enlivened by the 
verdure of the corn-fields and meadows. We 
paſſed through ſome parts of the country, where 


the graſs was fine, ſtrong, and thick, in ſhort, as 


good as it could poſſibly be. If agriculture were 
better underſtood in theſe parts; if the fields were 
well mowed and well fenced; and if ſome trees 
had been left ſtanding in the middle or on the 
borders of the meadows, the moſt beautiful parts 
of Europe could not be more pleaſing. But 
theſe eternal fences of dead wood, theſe: dry 
maze-ſtubbles of- laſt year, theſe decayed trees, 

; D 2 which 
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which are left ſtanding until they are rotten, 
aud the abſolute want of verdant trees in the 


corn-fields ' and © meadows, greatly impair the 
beauty of the landſcape, but without being able 
AP to deſtroy its variety and charms. 
The country about Pottſgrove is ſtill more 
pleaſant; the plain, 1 in which this ſmall market- 
town is ſituate, is more extenſive than any we 
have hitherto ſeen, and; at the fame time, is in 
the higheſt degree of cultivation. The foreſt 
mountains, which are itt ſight on the left and in 


the: n n beautiful borders to this land- 
_ . 


In the apa of Pottigrove v we e again 
diſcovered the Schuylkill, which we had left 


near Norris Town. Along its whole courſe its 
banks are delightful, and all the land, through 


which it paſſes, is good. I do not know a finer 


river in point of water and views. If European 
tuaſte and magnificence adorned the banks of the 


Schuylkill with country- ſeats, it would not be 


excelled either by the Seine or the Thames. 


Pottſgrove is a market town, and originally 
laid out by a quaker- family, of the name of Porr. 


About forty years ago they purchaſed land of the 
ſtate at a very low price, and ſold it afterwards 


at 
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at a conſiderable profit, according as it was 


more or leſs ſought after. It is now worth 
thirty dollars in the town, and from thirty to 
thirty-ſeven in the adjacent country. The fa- 
mily of Pott have eſtabliſhed conſiderable iron 
forges, and by means of theſe much increaſed 
the' fortune, which they acquired by. the ſale of 
the lands. They are generally ſuppoſed to be 
very rich. Pottſgrove conſiſts at preſent of about 
thirty well built houſes, and belongs to the diſ- 
trict of Douglas, which forms a part of the county 
of Montgomery. The poors-rate are very incon- 
ſiderable, and all neceſſaries of life are cheaper 
here by nearly half than at Philadelphia. 
As I alighted from my horſe, I diſcovered a 
Frenchman, among the ſeveral perſons who were 
ſtanding at the door of the inn, by a certain 
characteriſtic deportment, which is eaſily diſ- 
cernible in individuals of all nations, but more 
particularly ſo in a Frenchman. An involuntary 


movement, ſome natural feeling, dre y me to- 


wards him. His name is GeRBIER ; he is a ne- 
phew of the celebrated advocate of Paris, by 
whom he was brought up, and the ſon of a fa- 
mous advocate at Rennes, of whom he has receiy- 
cd no intelligence during theſe laſt ten months. 
22 In 
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In St. Domingb, where-he-refided formerly as a 
merchant, he married a Creole, a friend and 
fchool, companion of Madame de MonTvu.s, 


55 with whom he lives in ofe of the houſes of this a 


It is impblübie to met 88 a Mawes in 
theſe times, without being called upon to liſten 
do the hiſtory of his loſſes, his misfortunes, and to 


his: reſentments naturally reſulting from them. 


Mt. Gerbier's account of his misfortunes; how- 
ever, was very ſhort, though they appear to me 
very great. As to his reſentment; he expreſſed 


Bit on this point as a man of ſenſe, who 


wiſhes not to entertain any. He ſeemed melan- 
choly and dejected, yet poſſeſſing a ſtrong mind. 
Misfortunes, borne with patience and reſignation, 


are ever ſure to excite compaſſion: I heartily 


ſywpathiſe in thoſe, which have fallen to his lot. 
He poſſeſſes a {mall portion of land in. Aſylum, 
whither he intends to remove, as ſoon as his wife 
has recovered from her lying in. He ſpoke with 
much praiſe of M. de BLacons, of the excel- 
lent Mr. KeaTING, of M. Dx MonTuLs, and 
of Do PeTiT THovars. . He appeared to me a 
mild and worthy man, but rather too much de- 
preſſed by misfortune ; for, at his age, and with 
i} e 5 
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are moſtly Germans. Here we found the ſtage- 
coach, by which we had fent our luggage ; but 


his abilities, W amerou . 
this country. After he had left me, he received n 
letter from his mother, a lady turned of ſeventy. 

She informed him, that fhe and his father were 


both well; that they had fortunately eſcaped the 
dreadful guillotine, the drownings and ſhootingy, - 
which would ever diſgrace the French revdlv- 
tion; that they could not ſend him any money 
at that time, but that they would pay any ſum, 
for which he choſe to draw on them. This wiſe 
and ſenſible letter was written, however; in the 
language of liberty. The poor young man W ñ³⁊ 
happy to perceive, that I participated in his joy; 

and yet this glimpſe of ſun · nine was not able to 
diſperſe the profound melancholy which cloud- 
ed his mind. I muſt obſerve, that Mr. Gerbier's 
mother, in the deſcription which ſhe gave uf the 


ſituation of France, {poke of great diſtreſt, and 


eſpecially of the depreciation of allignuts,” which 
was ſo great, that a fowl: coſt two hundred 
livres in paper money, and three livres in ſpecie. 

The inn at Pottigrove is very good; it is kept 
by a German. The inhabitants of this -bosoug 


the FS; which contained Mr. Guille- 
| D4 mard' 8 


mardis n * lefe-behind 3 in Trap 
Endeavguring. to think of every thing, my tra- 
Folling companion thinks, in fact, of nothing, 
Thus we are obliged to ſend back to Trap, to 
fetch the letter - caſe, even if it be not ſtolen, a 

Point vpich x Me ſhall learn 
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t. We topped at the White Horſe, our miles 
from Pottſgrove. This inn is kept by a French- 
man, a native of Lorrain, Who has married an 
American woman, the daughter, of a native of 
Avignon, by a woman from Franche-Comteé. 
The whole family. ſpeak bad Engliſn and bad 
French, hut probably good German. They pay 
a rent of eighty - ſix dollars for fifty acres of land 
and the houſe ;, their owner lives very near, and 
| keeps a ſhop. The houſe and the land, which 
is of. very good quality, would haye been worth 
ſixty dollars more, had it been let to a private 
family. But the ſhopkeeper.. had very. juſtly 


K 


calculated, that a good tavern ſo near his houſe 


was of more value to him than ſixty dollars, 
and that a well frequented inn could not hut 
ne cuſtomers to his 2 from whom he 

fect | . _ would 


ſtanding the Engliſh were beaten laſt year?” 


with the crimes attending our revolution; and 
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would de likely to derive advantages far ex- - - 
ceeding the ſum which he thus ſacriſiced. ; 
The good people of the inn enquired wh 
much eagerneſs. for news from France. My 
friend told them, that it would be obliged to | 
ſuſtain another and more | dreadful campaign, : 
How! a ſtill more dreadful one than the pre- 
ceding campaign, they exelaimed, * notwith- 


There are many other enemies rephed, my 
friend, © Ruſſians, Auſtrians.” Aye, aye,” ſaid 
the good people, all thoſe who do not like 
liberty; but the French will nevertheleſs tri- 
umph, if it pleaſe God, over all the ſ— — 
Theſe are the ſentiments, and ſuch is the feos 
guage of moſt Americans; and indeed this muſt 
be the opinion of all, who are not acquainted. 


eren they Who are ſo, very juſtly impute them 
to the various factions, and carefully diſtinguiſh 
and ſeparate them from the cauſe of liberty. 
The principles and conduct of the coaleſced 
powers are treated with the ſame degree of in- 
dügnation as thoſe of the terroriſts. The leſs 
informed claſs of men conſider the matter in 
this ligh . in fact, in n this light it ſhould be 
N conſidered 


moment their grief and their misfortunes, and 
Sling with deſpotiſm. If the cauſe of liberty 


_ organize itſelf for no other 29% 0 but to en- 
ſlave the world. 


of all 'other places on the road from Pottſgrove 
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conſidered by all, who atv able tb hey nde for + 


to oontemplate the true nature of the caſe with 
calm, unbiaſſed mind. Liberty is now ſtrug- 


prove triumphant, it will be able to organize 
itſelf, and to acquire - regularity and order; it 
will ceaſe to be anarchy, and become true na- 
tional freedom. If deſpotiſm triumph, it will 


The ſituation of this any; amet wit 


to Reading, is delightful. Indeed the country lars 
appears to become more lively and populous, Rez 
the nearer we approach the latter town. Com to 
and faw mills are numerous here; and there fron 


are many creeks with ſtrong currents, which Ml thir 
turn the wheels of ſome iron-forges. The moun - ¶ ceiv 
tains, which riſe on the banks of the Schuylkill, il 
and ſeparate Reading from the other part of the 
county, begin to form a ridge, which at firſt 
ſtretches along under the name of Oley Hills, 
and afterwards takes that of Lehi-hill. Thoſe 
marks of the increaſing improvement of the 
en which are obſervable as far as Bethlem 


and 
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and- the Delaware, are ' alſo perceiruble here. 
Log-houſes, conſtructed of trunks of trees, laid 
one upon another, the interſtices of which are 
filled up with clay, are feen no longer, having 
been replaced by framed houſes, confiſting how- 
ever of balks, properly hewn and ſhaped; and 
covered with boards; and even buildings of a 
ſtill better conſtruction are already to be ſeen in 
ſome parts. They now build only with ſtone 
and brick, and no woodland remains to be con- 
retted into arable ground. The wood that is 
ſtanding is left for conſumption. Oak ſells at 
three dollars and half, and hickory at four dol- 
lars and half a fathom. A few miles from 
Reading the price of land is from twenty-five 
to thirty dollats, if covered with wood; and 
from one hundred and ten to one hundred and 
thirty dollars if graſs- land. Day labourers re- 
ceive three ſhillings, carpenters and nn four 
ſhillings a day. N 

We overtook the ſtage each again at the 
White Horſe, where the paſſengers breakfaſted. 
It appears fomiewhat ſtrange to Europeans, to 
ſee the coachman eat at the ſame table with 
the paſſengers; but it would ſeem equally 
ſtrange to Americans, to fee the coachman cats 

| ing 
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ing by himſelf. | It is futile to 3 the 
cCuſtoms of a country; we muſt ſubmit. Equa- 
lity, pretended equality, which widely differs 
from true freedom, is the foundation of this 
cuſtom, which, in fact, injures. nobody; it is 
ſor the ſame reaſon, that the ſervants, who wait 
at dinner or breakfaſt, are ſeated, except while 
they are ſerving you, and that the landlord at- 
tends you with his hat on his head. A man may 
be allowed to diſlike this cuſtom, without poſ- 
ſeſſing any extravagant ſhare of weak pride. An 
inn-keeper, a ſhoe-maker, a taylor, are naturally 
at liberty to wait on people, or to let it alone; 
but if they chooſe to wait on others, they ſhould 
keep at a proper diſtance, and obſerve the re- 
ſpect, which becomes their ſituation. It muſt 
be obſerved, however, that many an inn-keeper 
in America is a captain or a major; nay, I have 
ſeen drivers of ſtage-coaches, who were colonels: 
ſuch things are very common in America, There 
is much greater propriety in the cuſtom that 
prevails in England, where the tradeſman is 
treated with politeneſs. and reſpect by his em- 
ployers, whilſt he, in return, obſerves the duc 
decorum of his ſituation, without meanly ſacri 
* that noble principle of liberty, w which every 
| Engliſhman 


S. . &©= = „ „ © © , my & my ws mo ew 
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Engliſhman: cheriſhes with phnicons: m__ it 
will ſoon be the ſame in France. | 

Reading, the chief town of the dung .of 
Berks, which contains about thirty thouſand in- 
habitants, is ſituate. on the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill. Y, The building of the firſt houſes. com- 
menced in 1752: The family of Penn repur- 
chaſed the land, which they had originally diſ- 
poſed of, for the purpoſe of building on this 
ſpot the chief town of the county. It conſiſts 
at preſent of about five. hundred houſes; a few 
of thoſe which were firſt built are ſtill ſtand- 
ing; they are log-houſes, and the interſtices be- 
tween the trunks of the trees are filled up with 
ſtone or plaſter. In conſequence of the ſlight 
manner in which they were finiſned, ſeveral of 
them have tumbled down; | vanity has pulled 
. down others; but all thoſe built within theſe 
few laſt years are of ſtone or brick, and have a 
neat appearance. The town is improving in 
point of buildings; the ſtreets are broad and 
ſtraight, and the foot- paths are ſhaded by trees. 
planted in front of the houſes. : 

This town has little or no trade, and EW 
any manufactures. There is one, at which a 
Saß dente number of coarſe hats are fabricated 
of 
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of wool, procured from Philadelphia to tech 
place the hats are fent for ſale; with a few tan- 
yards, which prepare leather for the conſumption 
of the town and neighbouring country. The 
population of Reading is eſtimated at about two 


thouſand five hundred fouls, confiſting chiefly 


of lawyers and inn-keepers. Some new houſes 
were built in the courſe of laſt year; but no in- 
_ creaſe of the number of inhabitants has been ob- 

ſerved for ſeyeral years. They are all either 
Germans, or of German deſcent; great numbers 
of the inhabitants of the town and neighbour- 
ing country do not underſtand a word of Eng- 
kſh, and yet all the public acts, and all the j ju- 
dicial proceedings are drawn up and conducted in 
the Engliſh language. Hence it often happens, 


in the courſe of law-ſuits, that the judges un · 


| derſtand no German, and the parties, witneſſes, 
and jurymen, no 'Engliſh, which renders the 


conſtant attendance of interpreters neceſſary, to 


repeat to the judges the depoſition; of the wit- 
neſſes, and to the jurymen the ſumming- up of 
the judges. The adminiſtration of juſtice is 


therefore extremely imperfect. Many law-ſuits, 


however, having no other object than to ſatisfy 
| * hatred and paſſion of the moment, by drag- 


Sing 


copies. Every one here, as well as in all other 
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ging an adverſary before the judge, both per- | 
ties are frequently ſatisfied with the ſentence, 
of whatever complexion ĩt may be. How many 
differences might be ſettled-an amicable: terms, 
but for this revengeful diſpoſition to proceed to 
extremities, which prevails in all countries, and 
enſures to lawyers a certain ſubſiſtence j5| of ra- 
ther how many-law-ſuits might be accommo- 
dated, but for the great number of lawyers and 
courts of juſtice! Law-ſvits are very frequent 
in Reading, and origiuate 8 t in 1 ”—_ 
rels, and aſſaults. ve | 

There is a printer in Reading; * publiſhes 
a German gazette weekly; the price is a dollar 


a year. The ſale extends as far as Pittiburg;. 


and does not exceed one thouſand one hundred 


parts of America, takes an intereſt in ſtate af- 
fairs, is extremely eager to learn the news of 
the . and diſcuſſes RY as well as' _ is 
4 are 3 1 in Readings ; one 
for the people called Qyefers, another for No- 


nan Catholics, and the third for Lat heraus. The 

two laſt are much frequented by Germans, in 

| * native A the ee are delivered. 
Every 
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Every one pays for the ſupport of ths form of 
worthip,, which' he has choſen for himſelf; fre- 


_ quently without attending it, which is to his 


taſte, to which the” is accuſtomed, or which 
ſome whim or other moves him to prefer. 
Generally ſpeaking, few men go to church, 
at | leaſt few of theifirſt claſs. Religious wor- 
ſhip is left chiefly to the women, who, form- 
ing the leaſt buſy dlaſs of mankind, are the moſt 


affiduous frequenters of the theatres and the 


churches... The Lutheran church is much re- 
ſorted to in the morning, and the Roman Ca- 


tholic ſervice in the evening. The miniſters, 


who are paid by ſubſcription, receive about four 


hundred dollars per annum. Being without po- 


litical importance, and confined to their eccleſi-· 
aſtical functions, they are religious, humane, 
and tolerant. If their conduct were otherwiſe, 
their pariſhioners would change them juſt as 
readily as withdraw their employment from a 
ſhoe-maker, who ſhould make bad ſhoes. They 
live in perfect harmony with one another. The 
ſermons delivered in the different churches are 
chiefly. of a moral caſt. Lutherans, Roman Ca- 
tholics, and Quakers intermarry with each other. 
* * the 893 to whom we had a 

ö letter 


8 


al 
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letter of introduction, 50 ten children, two-of 
whom only habe been baptiaed; the reſt are 
left to chooſe their religion for themſolves, i 


they think propery when ag ern at years of 


diſeretion. 1 bus ili Hoi 0) DAH 
The 9 thoſe, note are aceourited 
people of property in Rending, are in general 
moderats. An income of 'cigtiteen hundred ot 
two thouſand dollars a year is deemed largel: 
and at leaſt a part of ſuch incomes is always 
earned by ſome ' uſeful employment. Here are 
indeed ſome gentlemen poſſeſſed of large pros 
perty, but then this has been generally obtained 
by commerce, or-elſe accumulated-in the town 
itſelf by diſhonourable means, namely, by buy- 
ing up, at a low price, demands againſt poor 
ſmall iproprietors, and driving them from their 


poſſeſſtons by judicial proceedings. The num- 


ber of people, Who have made fortunes in this 
manner, is not great; yet there certainly are 
abopt three of them in the town, who poſſeſs 
eapitals amounting to two hundred and N or 
three hundred thouſand dollars. i \ 

The ſentiments of the habitats of this town 
and the neighbouring country are very good, 


and breathe a warm attachment to the federal 


e government. 
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| government. There is no democratic ſociety. 


Reading ſent; about eighty volunteers on the 
expedition againſt Pittſburg, forty of whom 
were equipped to ſerve as cavalry, They all 
belonged to rich families, and were engaged! in 
buſineſs; but either their own zeal, or the in- 
fluence of their relations, impelled them to de · 
vote themſelves to the public. good. In conſe- 
quence of this public ſpirit, a ſociety has been 
formed at Reading, called the FIRE SociEr v,“ 

the members of which enter into an obligation 
to keep at their common expence two fire en- 
gines, and each at his own expence two buck- 
ets, a baſket, and a ſack, and to attend at the 
firſt alarm of fire. This ſociety, which reſem- 
dles that of Philadelphia, and many others of 
the ſame deſcription, which are very common 
all. over America, ſpares government an ex- 
pence, which otherwiſe, it would be obliged to 
incur, and enſures a more ſpeedy: afliftante to 


| ſufferers, than any public. inſtitution could poſ- 


ſibly afford. It will perhaps be. ſaid, that this 


| INT originated from the perſonal intereſt of 


„The eſtablihment of 'a company for inſurance from 
= by fire, may be expected to follow next, in the Fw: 
greſs of i imptevements at Reading: Tranſlator. 

* BE tr ll — 
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every individual member or ſubſcriber : be it ſo; 
for what elſe is public ſpirit, but 1 intereſt 
properly underſtood ? 

Some public buildings, ſuch as a large houſe 
for the different officers of the county, and the 


archives, a priſon, and a ſeſſions houſe, have 


been very lately built at the expence of the 
county. The taxes are very ſmall. Of three 
lawyers, with whom we' paſſed the greateſt part 
of our time at Reading, not one could inform 
me of the exa& total amount of the taxes, but 
they all agreed, that they are very inconſider- 
able, or next to nothing. The county-taxes 
and poor- rates, taken all together, may perhaps 
amount to about ſixpence in the pound, or a 
fortieth part of the yearly income. On parti- 
cular occaſions, or when public buildings are to 


be erected, they are doubtleſs higher, but never 


ſo high as to take from a rich man more than 
twelve dollars a year. 
There are weekly two market af in l 
ing, and the market is well ſupplied with pro- 
viſion. In ſuch diſtricts as lie near the market, 
the price of building - ground, two hundred feet 
in depth, is twenty- five dollars per foot; in 
leſs populous parts of the town only ten dol- 
| E 2 ; lars, 
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lars. The rent for large convenient houſes, at 


fome diſtance from the town, amounts to one 


hundred and fifty dollars. The price of land is 
about twenty-two dollars an acre, and near the 
todyn from thirty-two to thirty-ſix dollars, 
Meadoys. near the town coſt one hundred and 
fifty dollars. A great number of them belong 
to the family of Penn in right of purchaſe; 
for it is well known, that all lands and tene- 
ments, which this family held in fee, were re- 
deemed by the tate, - on granting indemnifica- 
tion more or leſs adequate to their value. 
The Schuylkill does not flow through the 
town, but at a diſtance of about five thouſand 
paces. A project is formed for extending the 
town to the bank of the river, and it will cer- 
tainly be carried into effect, as ſoon as the canal, 
which is to join the Schuylkill with the Suſ- 
quchannah, ſhall be finiſhed, a part of which is 
already completed. Reading will then become 
a-conſiderable ſtaple for inland traffic. A toler- 
ably extenſive corn · trade is already carried on 
here. In winter, when the navigation is ob- 
ſtructed by ice, the neighbouring farmers, who 
happen to be in want of money, bring their corn 


te town. The wealthy inhabitants buy it at a 


low 
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at low price, lay it up in granaries, and ſend it to 
1 Philadelphia as ſoon as the river is navigable, 
1 as it is, in general, for veſſels of one hundred 
10 or two hundred tons 8 durtben —_ when it 
1 is frozen. 
15 The banks of the Schuylkill are exquiſitely 
8 beautiful near Reading, indeed rnore ſo than in 
; any other part of its courſe. On the fide oppo» 
55 ſite to the town ariſes a range of richly culti- 
= | vated hills, covered with as many houſes as 
_ can be expected in this country. Beyond theſe 
heights. are mountains of more conſiderable ele- 
bs vation: and beyond theſe are ſeen the lofty. 
4 ſummits of the Blue Mountains. The whole 
he form a proſpe& at once pleaſing and ſublime, 
_ A great number of brooks run into the Schuyl- 
al, kill, and turn many paper, ſaw, plaſter, and oil- 
12 mills in the vicinity of Reading. The inhabi- 
is tants of the town are temperate, induſtrious and 
ne prudent people. A tradeſman clears as much 
5 money in a few years, as enables him to buy a 
on plantation in the back country, where he either 
b- ſettles himſelf, or ſends one of his children. 
ho Perſons who quit Reading and its vicinity ge- 


In nerally retire to the country around Sunbury 
ta nd Northumberland, Some poor Germans from 
o. E 3 | time 
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time to time arrive here from Europe, ee, 
T 1 a plantation, and retire. 

| They marry here very young. Few women 
remain unmarried beyond the age of twenty 
years: and marriages are very fruitful. The 
mortality among children is, upon an average, 


much leſs here than in Philadelphia. The 


country is healthful. Perſons grey with age are 
numerous, and epidemical diſeaſes. rarely break 
out. Living is cheaper pon by one half, than 
in Philadelphia. 

We had letters to. Mett Read and ni 
and cannot ſpeak with ſufficient, praiſe of the 
handſome reception, we experienced from theſe 
| gentlemen. They anſwered all our queſtions 
with a degree of patience as obliging on their 
part, as it was advantageous to us. The day we 
| ſtopped at Reading was ſpent at Mr. Bridle's, 

where we found Mr. Read, Judge Rush, bro- 
ther to Doctor Rus of Philadelphia, and Pre- 
ſident of the diſtrict, General RovER, who, dur- 
ing the laſt war, ſer ved conſtantly under LA. 
FAYETTE, and holds now the place of Regiſ- 


trar, Mr. Eck ARD, an actuary, and Mr. EvAxs, 


who is a lawyer as well as Meſſrs. Read and 
Bridle. The converſation was pleaſant enough. 
oo — 


SS 1 W 
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It conſtuntly turned upon the political ſituation 
of Europe, of which every one will talk, and 
which is rightly underſtood by none. But it 
is the topic of the day, to the diſcuſſion of which 
we muſt ſubmit, Excellent principles ' of go- 
vernment, a warm attachment to France, ab- 
horrence df the crimes which have been com- 
mitted, and fervent wiſhes for her welfare, 
formed the prominent features of the conver- 
ſation. Several very acute and judicious obſer- 
vations on the ſubject of England were made, 
which did not beſpeak great partiality for that 


country. The gentlemen ſpoke with enthuſiaſm 


of WASHINGTON, with gratitude and eſteem of 
La Fayette, aid, in ſhort, diſ played the moſt 
laudable feelings. During a walk we met ſome 
ladies, who, to judge from the manner in which 
their attendants conducted themſelves, muſt be 
of very little importance in ſociety. Mr. Bridle, 
whs, without ſaying a word, gave us tea in the 


BP er er to have'e eaten Hide dia- 
. ner 3 8 


The eivility: of our friend in 4: este was 
not conſined to a kind reception; they alſo of- 


fered us letters to gentlemen at Lancaſter, and 
in other places on our road, which, though we 


- 


£4 | were 
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were already: provided with a 60 5 he. 
we accepted. with the fame GatiofaBtion as r 
were offered. No by, 

One of theſe. lanes; ada me an e 


the ſtate of agriculture and huſbandry, about 
Reading, which, in Philadelphia, had been point- 
ed out to me as the maſt perfect in all Pennſyl. 


vania, and I therefore wiſhed to converſe with 


ons of the , beſt informed farmers ; Mr. Evans 
had bean named to me as ſuch, He ſuperintends 
and manages the farm of Augelico for Mr. Ni- 
horse x in Philadelphia, who bought it three 


Fears ago of Governor Mirrhin. This farm, 


which lies three miles from Reading on the way 
to Lancaſter, conſiſts of nine hundred acres, 


four hundred only of which have hitherto been 
cultivated, and fifty of theſe lie in paſture. 


From ſixty to ſeverity; acres gonſiſt of the fiueſt 


meadq ws, ſome of which are ſown with clover. 


They are watered at pleaſure, partly by the An- 
gelico, 4 ſmall brook from which the place takes 


its name, and partly by a, very copious ſpring, 


which waters ſuch. parts as are not within reach 


"=o Sq. Augelico. The gef is fine, ſtrong, and 
; buſhy, | 


anden into the farm of Angelico. I was de- 
ſirous of being more accurately acquainted with 


— 
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buſhy, and the only dare taken of it conſiſts in a 
ſlight irrigation, The reſt of the land is under 
the plough, and produces wheat, rye, bucks 
wheat, 'oats, and Indian corn, but without any 
fixed rotation of erops. The land is of the beſt 
quality, being a rieh clay, from twenty-four to 
twenty-eight inches deep. Some places are ſtony. 
More or leſs manure is laid upon the ſoil every 
three yeats, Frotn four to five cart-loads of 
dung, - about fiftoen hundred weight each, are 
generally allotted to an aere; but the dung is 
far from being in a ſtate to anſwer the intended 
purpoſe. The produce of the firſt year, after 
the ground has been cleared; is twenty-five | 
buſhels of wheat, forty buſhels of rye, forty 
buſhels of barley; eighty buſhels of oats, twenty- 
five buſhels of Indian corn, per acre; It would 
produce ' conſiderably more, if the wood were 
felled in a more careful manner, and the ground 
ſomewhat deeper tilled.” It is the cuſtom, and 
conſequently the general opinion, that the 
ground muſt not be ploughed deeper than four 
or five inches. I have converſed with Mr. Evans 
on this ſubject, who could not help allowing, 
that the 'above opinion 48 vrronebus. He was 
yy of 1 wy ef thinking; but it is the 
| _ cuſtom, 
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ee and that has more nk thas the 
_ cleareſt f̃eaſoning. Newly cleared land ſome- 
times produces better erops after the ſecond and 
the third year's tillage, than at the firſt ; and 
this generally happens when tlie ground has not 
been cleared with ſufficient care. The uſual 
produce of this land is ten buſhels of wheat, 
twenty of tye, twenty of barley, forty of oats, 
and eighty of Indian corn. This diſtrict has not 


5 ſuffered from certain iuſects, called /ice, which 


occaſion ſometimes conſiderable miſchief to the 
. crops; nor had the Heſſian fly much damaged 
the corn here. The ,plough- -ſhare is of iron; 
it has but one broad fide bent towards the right, 
It is ill contrived, and turns up the ground very 
imperfectly. Two horſes are able to draw the 
plough in a pretty ſtrong ſoil. The work of the 
farm is performed by five men, fix horſes, and 
twelve oxen. Mr. Eyans's wife and children 
manage the buſineſs of the houſe, of a pretty 
conſiderable dairy, and of the poultry- yard, 
Which is much better ſtocked with fowls than 
Amctican farms uſually ate. The butter which 
is not con ſumed in the houſe, is ſent in winter 
to Philadelphia; but in ſummer they make good 


| cheeſe; which is ſold for ten pence a pound 
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The corn is either ſold in Philadelphia or Read- 
ing. Mr. Evans fattens ſome oxen, but their 
number does not exceed eighteen, though be 


polleſſes ſeventy acres of meadow; land; theſe . 


oxen, together with his twelve cows and fix 


horſes, conſume almoſt all his hay, for he ſells 
very little. He keeps it in barns, and ſome- 
times in ſtacks made aſter the Engliſ manner, 


but ſo very badly, that they generally tumble 
down. Every acre of meadow, if mowed twice 


a year, yields from three to four tuns of bay, 
aud the price of this article was laſt an four- 


teen dollars a tun. 6 

Mr. Evans keeps no more rake buy or. fifty 
ſheep. This ſmall number affords an additional 
proof of the prejudices, which prevail in this 


country; to keep many of them,“ Mr. Evans 
obſerved, -** would be the certain means of 


bfing them all.” On my mentioning to him 


the example of England, he ſaid, 1 know all 


— 


this, but it is the cuſtom here, and a wiſe cuſ- 


tom it is; for our neighbour, Mr. Mok AN, 
who would keep more, and had a good ſhepherd 
from Europe, loſt them all. We do not wiſh 
for more than are neceſſary to ſupply us with 


wool 


* 
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wool for our own. clothing, 41 that of our 
people; and on that account keep no more.” 


The ſtate. of agriculture is here exactly the whi 
ſame as in the remoteſt provinces of France,. Sh. 
Prejudices, maxims handed down from father to the 

. ſon, uſages, . ignorance, and conſequently obſli the 
nacy, govern every thing. The ſheep are to- yea 
lerably good, and yield excellent wool. Before bou 
I aw them, I aſked the ſhepherd, whether the WM cou 
| wool was-ſhort or long? he anſwered, that 0 
it grew longer towards the time of ſhearing it.“ in 
I explained to him the meaning of the terms, qu: 
long and ſhort wool, the difference between the cab 
ſheep which produce it, the different purpoſes Po 
they are fit for in the manufactories, and, con- art 
ſequently, the reaſons why, in diffetent parts 25 
of England, one ſort of ſheep is kept in pre- qui 
- ference to another. He liſtened to me, and re- the 
plied, „of all this we know nothing here.“ It dot 


zs the cuſtom not to keep a ram upon the farm; 
they enquite where a good one may be found, 
and either hire him or ſend the ewes to him. 
Mr. Evans fattens his den with hay; atid flour 
of Indian corn, of which he allots to each, 
twice 4 day, fix quarts, or ſix-fixteenths of 2 
buſhe]: 


. 882588 
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puſel: His oxen ars tolerably good, ua 


markably ſo. In my preſence he ſold ſeventeen, 
which were all he had at that time, and among 
which was an old bull and a. fine cow. For 
theſe he received nine hundred and ſix dollars; 
the cow alone coſt forty-two ; ſhe was three 
years old, large ſized, of a good fort, and was 
bought for Pe eee os in another T_ of the 


country. 


" Turnips for feuding e are ee caly 
in gardens: like pot-herbs, to the extent of a 
quarter or half an acre. The cultivation of 
cabbages. and turnips in the fields is unknown. 
Potatoes are planted in great abundance. The 
art of getting good dung is as little known here 
as all other branches of agriculture, which re- 
quire the leaſt. judgment. There is no hole in 


the farm- yard to collect the dung; nothing is 


done to improve it by the urine from the diffe- 
rent ſtables, or to prevent the rain from waſh- 


ing away its ſtrength; it lies in the farm- yard in 


large heaps, does not rot, but is entirely dried up. 
In other reſpects this is one of the fineſt 


eſtates that can be deſired. The ſoil, the ſitua- 


tion, and every thing conſidered, leave nothing 


to wiſh for but a more ſkilful cultivation, of 


which 
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which it is as angie: any . ſpot in the 


world. In point of proſpect and pictureſque 


effect, its ſituation is charming, being in a large, 


delightful valley, which is well watered, and 


ſurrounded by a multitude of the moſt pleaſant 
hills, a n e uy covered with 
wood. Fo 


A wem ads a waits of this elites ; it is 
3 conſtantly employed either for the uſe of the 


eſtate, for the poſſeſſor, or the public. The 


price of labour is three ſhillings for one hundred 


feet of plank. The mill has but one ſaw, 
though there is a ſufficient quantity of water 

for at leaſt three. This water, which can be 
diſpoſed of at pleaſure, might very conveniently 
turn ſeveral other mills, and thus encreaſe both 
the value of | the eſtate,” and the induſtry of the 
country; as the produce is ſure to meet with a 
ready fale either in Philadelphia or Reading. 
The fences and farm · buildings, which Governor 
Mifflin left in very bad condition, are now re- 
pairing, and will ſoon be in very good order. 


Mr. Nicholſon pays Mr. Evans, who ac- 


counts to him for the outgoings and expendi- 
ture, but who has not yet remitted him any 
enen ** . 8 by this ma- 


1 ! 11 *f £5 | nagement, 


the nagement, to put the eſtate into a good condi- 
ue ton, and to raiſe its value beyond that which 
76, _ property has hitherto. acquired in Ame - 
nd At this times a buſhel of wheat ſells for 
nt . ſhillings, Indian corn for three ſhillings, 
th and cats for; fve'thillings. Labourers are eaſily 
procured here in ſufficient number for all the 
is purpoſes of agtieulture. From the account I 
10 have given of this eſtate, it is evident, that its 
0 value would be very oonbderable, if it were det | 
d ter managed. 5 | 
„ The five e e acres, Dy lie 1 
red. ſupply the neceſſary timber for repairing: | 
0 the houſe and out- buildings, and alſo wood, for 
„bel; which, as I. have already mentioned, is 
8 fold at Reading from three and a half, to four 
5 and a half dollars per cord, according to the 
quality of the wood. ' The expence for felling, 


to one dollar two-thirds, Mr. Evans is of opi- 
nion, that this tract of land "ſhould neither be, 
cultivated, nor the wood ſold for fuel, becauſe 
the trees, if ſuffered to grow, encreaſe the value 
of the land far beyond what it can be worth, 


if applied to any other uſe. I know not how, 
far he may be right. To form a correct opinion 
— on 


( " 
j 5 
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cutting it, and carrying it to Reading, amounts 


I 
= 
| 
J 
| 

4 
! 


the wosd, to be acquainted with the wants and 
_ cuſtoms of the country; and beſides, it is well 
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on this GabjeA; it would be ras to woverls 


known, that in France, where the management 
of woods is fingularly well ungerſtood, the rear- 


ing _ trees is deemed au, of the my monk 
arts. Foy , TO4 ? | FF 14 ' 


My! friend, Mr. Gillen; bins is more fond 


of his bed, and leſs partial to farms, than I am, 


fuffered me to leave Reading ſome hours before 
him; he overtook me at Angelico, and thence 


$i a © x ® 


we entered upon our "journey to Langaſter, 
There is no public conveyance yet eſtabliſhed 


by the ſtate between Lancaſter and Reading, 
though theſe are both conſiderable towns. The 
ſtage-coach goes from Reading to Harriſburg, 
ſituate on the Suſquehannah, and on the road to 


Pittſburg. Another ſtage · coach goes from Har- 
riſburg to Lancaſter, which forms a circuit of 


eighty miles; though, by the direct road, the 
diſtance is only thirty- one miles. There is, in- 


deed, a poſt, which goes twice a week from 
| Bethlem to Lancaſter; and paſſes through Read- 


ing, but is of no uſe to travellers. ' This poſt, 


| Which. makes a journey of eighty miles, fre- 
* arrives without bringing one ſingle let- 
der; 
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tet; evety thing evinces, that the country is yet 
in an infant tate, but ſhews, at the fame time, 
that it is proceeding, by large and rapid ſtrides, 
to a ſtate of confidetable ſtrength. | 
country between Reading and Laricaifer 
abounds with mountains and vallies. The for- 
mer are not high, but run in ranges. The val- | 
lies are chearful, well watered, abound with 
fie meadows, and are tolerably well inhabited. 
Almoſt all the inhabitants are Germans, or, at 
leaſt, of German deſcent. The greateſt part ſpeak 
no-other language than German. The houſes 
are ſmall, and kept in very bad order; the barns 
are large, and in very good repair. The general 
appearance of the country, which is very rich 
and pleaſant, reſembles that near the Vogheſian 
Mountains, except that here the mountains ate 
not ſo high. We continually meet with brooks 
or creeks, with numerous mills and a luxuriatit a 
verdure. The road is tolerable, except in ſons 
places, where it is miry, or rough with ſtones. 
Four miles from Lancaſter the hills decreaſe in 
height, and two miles from the town _ ter- 
minate in a plain. 1 a Ms 
On our way we Gopal; at Ephrits, where 
ve viſited the DunxEess, a fort of monks well 
Vor. EE, 3 known 
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known in America by the ſolitary life they lead, 


though their number is but; ſmall. We had a 
letter to Father MiL,LER, the Dean of the ſo- 
ciety. The houſe, which is built of a very in- 
different ſort of ftone, and badly. roofed with 

laths, is the reſidence of ſeveral hermits, the re- 
mains of ſixty, who formed the ſociety about 


| forty years ago. A few yards from this houſe 


ſtands the nunnery of the order, which con- 
tains ten or twelve nuns, e to the ſame 


. rules. | 
The e Father Miller 1s an os man, 


not far from eighty years of age. His eyes ſtill 


ſparkle with a degree of fire, and his imagina- | 


tion is ſtill lively. Our curioſity led us to en- 


4 quire after the inſtitution of the houſe, and the 
doctrines of the order. Father Miller ſatisfied 


this curioſity i in a manner the moſt tediouſly 


diffuſe, by giving us a minute account of every 


point, however trifling, of the doctrine and hiſ- 
tory of the Dunkers. This hiſtory is a tiſſue of 
abſurdities, like that of all monks. A ridicu- 
lous compound of ambition, and of the deſire 
of inſulating themſelves apart aide the ſtate, is 
common to them all. The Dunkers, were in- 


g Ante in the ſame place where they at preſent 
| ©  - refide, 
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reſide, byone Conxap'PE rsEL, a German, who, 
however, ſoon perceived, as well as themſelves, 
that the life of an anchorite is neither the moſt. 
pleaſant, nor the moſt uſeful in the world. He 
collected them iſitoa ſociety, and conducted them 
to Pittſburg, ' which; at that time, was a wild; 
uninhabited place. The prior, who ſucceeded 
Peyſel, intended, according to ſome, to ſubje& 
his monks to a trier . diſcipline; but, by the 
account. of others, he propoſed to accuſtom them 
to a wandering life ; diſſenſions aroſe among 
them, and they paſſed. ſome years in a ſtate of 
continual - diſagreement. ; they then diſperſed; 
and afterwards united again in the ſame place 
where they were firſt eſtabliſhed. The old 
monk told us, that they obſerve a ſtrict rule, 


and live with the utmoſt frugality; and that a 


communion of property is obſerved among them 


without the leaſt ſupremacy, or any other dif: 


tinction whatever; he told us, that he goes 
himſelf to church regularly at midnight. They 
have made the 'vow of poverty and chaſtity ; 
there are, however, ſome, who marry, in which 
caſe they quit the houſe, and live with their 
wives elſewhere in the country. Others leave 
the houſe without marrying ; but theſe, Father 

EL F 2 5 
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Miller obſerves, violate, by ſo doing, the oath 
they have taken; yet they cannot be proſecuted 
for want of a law to that effect. They wear : 
long gown made of grey cloth for the winter, 
and of white linen for the ſummer, tied round 
the waiſt with a ſtrap of leather. They let the 
beard grow, and fleep on a bench, until,“ 
faid Father Miller, they fleep in the grave.” 
This was his expreſſion. The ſpirit of the pre- 
ſent age, and the country they inhabit, being 
_ equally averſe to a monaſtic life, Father Miller 
perceives, with as much certainty as concern, the 
impending diſſolution of his order, which has 
fome other eſtabliſhments in one or two coun- 
ties of Pennſylvania, - As to the doctrines of the 
order, they are a medley of the moſt abſurd te- 
nets of the Anabaptiſts, Univerſaliſts, Calviniſts, 
Lutherans, Jews, Methodiſts, and Roman Ca- 
| tholics. They lament the fall of our firſt pa- 
rent, who would rather have for his wife a car- 
nal being, Eve, than let the celeſtial Sophia, 2 
being thoroughly divine, bear a child. She would 
| have communicated only with the ſpiritual na- 
ture of Adam; and thus a race would have 
been engendered all pure, and without the leaſt 
corporeal ingredient. DP lament the indul- 

| | gence, 


\ 
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gence, which God ſhewed in regard to this de- 
fire of Adam, who acted on this, occaſion as 
brutes might do. However, God, according to 
their do&rine, has merely deferred the period of 
this ſtate of perfection; it is certainly to arrive, 
and the Dunkers foreſee the time, when, after 


the general reſurrection, the divine Sophia, will 


deſcend into every one of us. All this is tp 
their fancy as evident and clear as the Song of 
Solomon. We , waſted nearly two hours in 
liſtening to the idle prate of the old monk, 
who was happy to entertain us on this ſubject, 
and particularly enraptured at the idea, that the 
Sophia would deſcend into him. 

Another monk of the ſame order, whom we 
met with, ſeemed to be leſs impreſſed with this 
hope, He was a printer, a man of thirty years 


of age, who had lived thirteen. years in this 


houſe. He told us, that the diſcipline of the 
order is by no means ſo ſtrict, as the old monk 
pretended ;. that they divide their earnings only 
if they chooſe; that they live juſt as they 
pleaſe, and drink coffee and tea. He did not 
appear ſo enthuſiaſtic a friend to the vow of 
chaſtity as Father Miller ; and to our queſtions, 
whether many brothers married, and whether 

k & they 
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they were ſuppoſed to offend by ſo doing, ans 
ſwered, that many did, and that, in his opi- 
nion, they acted rightly; for,“ ſaid he, are 
not women truly charming?“ Before we left 
Father Miller, whoſe accounts the information 
of the young monk already ſhewed to have 
greatly exaggerated every thing, we had an 

opportunity of convincitig ourſelves, that he 
had misſtated even the barticolars of their way 
of living; for we found i in a” room, contiguous 
to his, a nice feather-bed, in which, he could 
not help eonfeſſing, he ſlept ſometimes, and in 
which, by the aſſertion of the young Dunker, 
he ſleeps every night. In the church we found 
a place as much diſtinguiſhed from' the reſt, as 
that of any prior of a convent of benedictine 
monks can be. Monks are every where the 
Fame men, and live by deceiving others ; they 
are every where impoſtors: in Europe, and in 
America, men are the ſame, when placed in'the 
fame ſituation. In point of furniture and out- 
ward appearance the houſe bears a near reſem- 
blance to a capuchin convent, diſplaying every 
| where an oſtentatious poverty by half-hidden 
beds of down. We did not viſit the nunnery, 


as we ſhould have v met there only the ſame 
follies 
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follies, and the ſame nauſeous. filth; beſides, : 
the nuns, being old, could not in the leaſt in- 
tereſt our curioſity, and we knew already enough 
of theſe Dunkers. They are a  good-natured 
ſort of people, they live upon the produce of an 
eſtate of three hundred acres, injure nobody, 
are laughed at in the country, and yet tolerably 
well beloved. | 
The ſoil between Reading and Lancaſter 1 is 
full of ſmall lime- ſtones, and ſlates, which are 
frequently found of a very large ſize. Near 
Lancaſter the quantity of lime-ſtone enereaſes: 
the whole country abounds with iron-mines ; 
and the iron-works, which are very numerous 
between Bethlem and Reading, become more 
ſtrikingly ſo between Reading and Lancaſter, 
though many of them do not ſtand near the 
road. We intended to viſit the iron- work of 
Mr. Col MAN, one of the moſt conſiderable in 
the whole diſtrict; but finding that it was too 
much out of our road, we relinquiſhed the de- 
ſign. All we could learn was, that the work- 
men receive from eight to ten dollars a month, 
beſides board and lodging. The founder has five - 
ſhillings per tun. The price of caſt-iron is thirty 
an. and of iron in bars forty ſhillings a tun. 
F 4 | The 


— 


to Philadelphia. The pack 
mended, and yet the poor orice Tonk: was 
worſe than before. This 3 
diſagreeable, and by no means unimportant; for 
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The high p prics of grain in this. ** is Gig to 
have much. teflened, the profits. DG from 
founderies. 125 

We had bet the 8 — * 13 
— at Reading, on account of his back being 
fore... My friend Guillemard intended at firſt to 
make the tour from Lancaſter to Harriſburg 
without the ſervant, and to ſend him by the 
ſtraight road to Northumber land, put Joſeph 
wiſhed to ſee Lancaſter., Mr. Guillemard's 
kindneſs could not refuſe him this ſmall favour ; 
be accordingly, ſet, out for Lancaſter ſome hours 


8 after us, and brought the horſe. thither; we had 
leſſened his burthen, at leaſt by eighty pounds, 


and had ſent ſeveral of Mr. ulllemant's nan 


an accident truly 


the diſpoſition of my fellow. traveller does not 
allow us to hope a ſpeedy end to our ſufferings. 
We muſt have patience, a virtue of material uſe 
in all ſituations, while on the contrary unpa- 


FRE. n never ſerves any oy * 
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"We Hae W we at nine [tub at 
night, the uſual ſupper- time. The groom ar- 
rived the next morning with the diſabled horſe, 
A delay in Lancaſter, while the cure of the 
horſe was efftcted, proved the more unpleaſant, 
as out of the twelve gentlemen, to whom we 
bad letters of introduction, three only were in 

town, General HAND, who lives a mile from 
Lancaſter, happened to be there. We aecord- 
ingly paid him a viſit, and ſaw him, as well as 
his lady and children. But, by not returning 
our viſit, he gave us a pretty clear proof, that 
he was not very deſirous of our repeating it. Mr. 
Bridle, though in town, was indiſpoſed; and 
Mr. MonTGoMERY, to whom we had a letter 


from Mr. Bridle, of Reading, was not at home, 


when we called at his houſe. This concur- 
rence of unpleaſant circumſtances led us to the 
firm determination of removing at once the ob- 
ſtacles, which, fince our departure from Phila- 
delphia, had obſtructed the execution of our plan, 
In occurrences af a more ſerious ea 
than this incident, experience has convinced me, 


that the ſyecours of the moment, with- which 


irreſolute 
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irreſolute and indolent people are fo well pleaſed, 
far from actually clearing the way of difficul. 
ties merely places them at a greater diſtauce, 
but, in fact, encreaſes them. I was alſo ſenſi. 
ble. that it is by far the beſt and eaſieſt way, 
in all ſimilar ſituations, to do without every 
thing, which may prove troubleſome; My 
friend Guillemard is determined; to act upon 
the: ſame principle; and we have reſolved to 
reduce our baggage to what our three horſe 
can conveniently carry, and to ſend the reſt 
back to Philadelphia. Thus relieved from al 
uheaſineſs, our minds will be more capable of 
receiving the new knowledge, which we ſhall 
ule every opportunity to collect. Here we ga- 
thered our information from the landlord's fa · 
mily at the inn, where we had put up. 
This inn, the Swan, has been kept by Mr. 
 SLow theſe thirty years., He was a man of very 
conſiderable property, but, ſome time back, was 
much reduced by misfortunes; having engaged 
in iron- works, and other buſineſs, he was de- 
frauded, and nearly ruined, and found himſelf 
under the neceſſity of ſelling all the property he 
had acquired. Grief undermined his conſtitu- 
tion; but his wife, poſſeſſed of more fortitude, 
ln: . (as 
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(is women generally are) rouſed his dejected 


ſpirits. His honeſty had never been impeached, 


and his ſituation in life, as innkeeper and mem 
ber of the aſſembly of Pennſylvania, had made 
him known, and had obtained him friends, who 
aſſiſted him with money, and procured him 
credit. © One of them purchaſed fifteen hundred 
acres of land, which he poſſeſſed near Wilkſ⸗ 
barre, on the Suſquehannah, and, when the 
bargain was ſtruck, told him, that he ſhould 
only conſider himſelf as his truſtee, and return 
the land for the ſame money. His circumſtances 
improved ; he has not only repaid the money 
for the lands near Wilkſbarre, which are again 
in his poſſeſſion, but has alſo purchaſed: others 
near Northumberland; married one of his daugh- 
ters, obtained commiſſions in the army for two 


of his ſons, and thus recovered his former proſ- 


perity. We had letters to him : he happened 
to be in Philadelphia; but his wife and two of 
his ſons were at home; who furniſhed us with, 
perhaps,' as much information, as we might have 
been able to procure, had we met with all the 
other perſons to whom we Hed letters of recom- 


mendation. 


Lancaſter i is the largeſt inland town n 
continent 
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continent of America. It ſtands twenty miles 
from the Suſquehannah, and half a mile from 
the Conawango, a large ſtream, ſtocked with 
fiſb, but not navigable. This diſtrict was pre- 
ſented to the family of Mr. WILLIAM Hani. 
TON, by the Penns, their relations. The town 
began to be built in 178 1, with a view of its 
being the chief of the county. The land is 
not ſold by the Hamiltons, but leaſed out for 
a ground- rent, which they have raiſed in pro- 
portion to the encreaſed demands, and the ri- 
ſing price of land in every place. As W. Ha- 
milton has ſtill a great quantity of land left 
about the town, he diſpoſes of it in; the ſame 
manner; and his yearly income, compoſed of 
unredeemable rents, amounts at preſent to four 
_ thouſand dollars. During the war the payment 
of theſe rents was collected with difficulty; Mr. 
Hamilton, as well as the family of Penn, be- 
longing to the Tory party. 
The population of Lancaſter conſiſts of about 
Mix or ſeven thouſand fouls. Inſtead of increa- 
ſing, it rather decreaſes at preſent, in conſe- 


quence of the continual emigration of ſuch in- 


habitants, as by their induſtry have acquired a 


ſufficient fortune, to purehaſe lands in the leſs 
dee To | inhabited 
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Abbie diſtrids of Pennſylvania,” or in the 
moſt diſtant part of Maryland, and whom the 
high price of land, in the county of M r 
prevents from ſettling here. 

Near the town, and even at ſome diſlages 
from it, the price of land 1 is at preſent from fifty 
to eighty dollars per acre. Within theſe laſt 
three years, it has been more than doubled, Ge- 
neral Hand bought, five years ago, the eſtate on 
which he reſides, two miles from the town, for 
twenty-five dollars per acre, and has lately re- 
fuſed one hundred, which were offered him. 
Mr. Scott, ſon-in-law of Mr. Slow, bought 
lately an eſtate, for which he paid one hundred 
dollars per acre. The price of land has riſen 
nearly i in the. ſame proportion throughout Ame- 
rica, at leaſt i in all its cultivated parts. Mr. 
Slow, about five years ago, purchaſed an eſtate 
near Northumberland for forty ſhillings per 
acre, and laſt year ſold it again for fifty. four 
ſhillings, With the profits he purchaſed a 
pretty little eſtate, ſituate half a mile from 
Lancaſter, between the road and the creek. 


This eſtate, which contains one hundred and 


ten acres, is now in a fine ſtate of cultivation. 
About eighteen or TER." acres lie in n graſs, and 
| form 
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form the moſt beautiful meadows; 1 
are covered with wood, and the reſt are under 
the plough. He Jays from twelve to fourteen 
tuns of dung on each acre: no land lies fallow; 
but he entertains the ſame prejudices as the reſt 
of the farmers in favour of flat ridges, and 
againſt. ſheep. His ſon, in whoſe company 1 
ſurveyed the eſtate, confeſſed, that the theory 
and practice which prevail in Europe do not 
agree with the huſbandry of the Americans, but 
he is nevertheleſs zealoufly wedded to their pre- 
judices, and cauſes them to be cloſely followed, 
not only on his father's eſtate, of which he has 
the management, but alſo on his own near 
Northumberland. | ; 

The land, in the environs of "a" RAW ex- 
ceeds in fertility that in the neighbourhood of 
Reading. An acre yields, upon an average, fit- 
teen buſhels of wheat, and other grain in pro- 
| portion, 3 

Every thing Ne ISS in 8 than 
in Reading. Day labourers are paid four ſhillings 
per day, and are eaſily procured. The inhabitants 
are the ſame good natured kind of people as at 
Reading, and equally laborious. In the town, 


as well as the neighbouring country, are a great 
number 


1 NS | 5 
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number of tan - yards, and many mills, from 
which the flour is ſent to Philadelphia! in wag⸗ 
gons. Returning, theſe waggons commonly 
lag merchandize, which is expedited from 
this place to 


S 


1 pike· road, which is about to be made, and Which 
ry will probably. be completed this autumn, will. 


providing; larger wheels for their waggons. If 
the Suſquehannah ſhall be made navigable as far 
2s Wright, an event that cannot be far diſtant ; 
the meal · trade will, grow ſtill more conſiderable 


of rendering the Suatara and the Delaware na- 
vigable, by means of the nnn ſhall be 
carried. into effect. 93 5 


an In a recently ſettled and free comp; it is 
85 ſeldom poſſible to come at any certain reſults of 
its calculations, relative to trade and commerce. 
at Thus the number of waggons, which are ſent 
n, from Philadelphia to Lancaſter and the neigh» 


ſion, 
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every part of the back country. | 
The road Jas -hitherto been very bad; a turn- 


munication., The mealmen ſeem. already to fa- 
miliarize themſelves with the idea of paying an 
additional: toll of two or three dollars, and of 


in this diſtrict, at leaſt until the projected plan 


. nnter with flour and other provi- 


80 AES Gun 


"66; is not exactly known f yet it is certain ſton 
that frequently from ſeventy to eighty Waggon in | 

5 paſs through Laneaſter in 'Aa day, and it 1s gene- wid 
rally believed, that Mr. Wirts, who ſome free 
years back, hie own expence, built a bridge on take 
the road to Philadelphia, a mile from Lancaſter, Ji has 
on condition of his being entitled to take a toll 1 
or pontage, clears that way every year one Þita! 
thouſand ſix hundred and fifty dollars, the whole that 
amount of the ſum he laid out in corrſtructing Wi its 
- the bridge. A perſon on horſeback pays him two con! 
penbe, anda waggoh eleven ! pence, though he il bo 
has a right to take eighteen pence for the latter, priſe 
The gentlemen vhs have contracted for the con · en 
ſtruction of the turnpike-road, are authorize N bel 
by government to redeem the above toll or pon- it, h 
tage, as ſoon as the road ſhall be completed. The 
Though the number of bouſes does not en- ſet o 
ereaſe at Laneaſter, yet the town gains much I Get 
in outward appearance. The houfes in general e. 
are larger than in Reading, and conſtructed either and « 
of brick or ſtone. Rent is much the ſame as at iden 
Reading. There are numerous quarries in the ys 
vicinity of the town, which yield a quartz: MI = 
febjÞ, that is very hard, yet eafily cut, but can - "cir 
nor * obtained i in * of any large fize. This Tt 
tone mead 
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ſtone is ſold by the rod, containing ſixteen. feet 


in length, eighteen inches high, and eighteen 
wide; the price is one dollar, delivered in town, 


free from expence, and a quarter of a dollar to 
take it out of the quarry. The turnpike- road 
has conſiderably encreaſed its ſale. 


The diſpoſition of the generality of the _ 


bitants of Lancaſter is of the ſame good caſt as 
that of the inhabitants of Reading. There ex- 


iſts here, however, a democratic Kickatyy but it 


conſiſts only of twelve members, not five of 
whom ever attend the meetings. The enter- 
priſe againſt Pittſburg, which no American 


mentions without conſcious pride, eſpecially in 


theſe parts, where the militia bore a ſnare in 


it, has ruined the Jacobin clubs and ſocieties. 


The diſapprobation of the Senate, the enquiry 
ſet on foot by the repreſentatives of the people, 


(notwithſtanding the propoſal of the commit- 
tee, that they be reprimanded, was not carried) 


and eſpecially the circumſtance, that the Pre- 
ident, who is generally eſteemed and reſpected, 
my, revered to a degree of enthuſiaſm in Ame- 
rica, perſonally reprobated Tn ae ne 
their deſtruction. 
The city of Lancaſter is fobandü with 
meadows, which are well watered. It gave me 
Vox. J. * much 
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much ſatisfaction to ſee a wheel, purpoſely de. 
| ſigned to raiſe the water neceſſary for that pur. 
poſe. . The town itſelf is rather dull. It has 
more the appearance of. a city than Reading; 
the houſes ſtand nearer each other, and are more 
numerous; broad ſtone pavements, run in front 
of the houſes, and the ſtreets that are not paved, 
are at leaſt covered with gravel, and kept clean, 
The ſeſſions- houſe is a Put doilding, neat and 
elegant. There are two or three well built 
churches in the town. The number of places 
of worſhip amounts, in the whole, to ſeven. 
The Swan inn 1s undoubtedly better than any 
inn in Philadelphia ; leſs magnificent than the 
excellent Engliſh inns, yet of very ſimilar de- 
ſign ; none, at leaſt, can be mote cleanly. A 
great number of ſervants are kept, and the fa- 
mily of the landlord, whoſe manners beſpeak 2 
liberal education, are generally reſpected, and 
enjoy that conſideration, which in all countries 
ſhould be beſtowed on honeſt men, whatever 
their occupations, if not contrary to morality, 
Innkeepers are here men of the firſt rank, How 
many Europeans would ſhake their heads, were 
it ſo.in their own countries! It is a general cuſ- 
tom in America, to dine with the inakeeper and 


his family, and to conform to the dinner hovut 
| which 


— 
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which he fixes. This cuſtom, which, at times, 
proves extremely diſagreeable, is, on the con- 


trary, very pleaſant in this houſe, for it is im- 


poſſible to meet with a family in all America 
of ſuperior breeding, or which forms a more 
agreeable ſociety, than that of Mr. Slow. 

One of the two ſons, who holds a commiſ- 
fon in the army, was at home. He ſerves in 
one of the regimeuts, which, under the orders 


of General Wayne, act againſt the Indians, and 


was wounded in an engagement laſt autumn, 
in which thoſe people were repulſed by the 
Americans. The particulars of this war are by 
no means intereſting. The Americans ſpeak of 
the ignorance of the Indians, in point of tactics, 
with the ſame contempt that the Engliſh ex- 
preſs for American tactics, and the Pruſſians, 
Auſtrians, and French for the tactical know- 
ledge of the Engliſh. All that I have been 
able to learn of theſe Indians intereſts me an 
their favour.” The Americans are waging war 
zzanft them, in order to drive them out of a 
country, which belongs to them; and the Ame- 
ricans, who inhabit the frontiers, are greater 
robbers, and more cruel than the Indians, againſt 
whom it is alleged as a crime, that they exer- 


ciſe the * of retaliation. They are, more- 


G 2 45 - over, 
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over, incited by the Engliſh againſt the Ameri. 
cans, and become thus, in their untutored ſtate, 
victims of the ambition and diſcord of theſe two 
civilized nations. Captain Slow aſſured me, that, 
among the Indians ſlain on the field of battle, 
many white people have been found, who were 
Engliſhmen; that many active officers on horſc- 
back have been. ſeen at the head of the Indians, 


who were alſo Engliſhmen, and that the Indian 
army is ſupported by the Engliſh garriſons. 


Theſe aſſertions, however, tend merely to prove 
the ſupineneſs of the Americans, both in regard 
to the Engliſh and Indians. Captain Slow al- 
ſured me, that even in Kentucky, he never 
met with any land, which, in point of rich- 
neſs, can be compared with the ſoil of thoſe 
parts, eſpecially in the country, on the river 
Miami; that the ſtratum of vegetative earth is 
from twenty to twenty five feet thick; and that 
the fields, in which the Indians have ſown 
maize and beans, beſpeak a very careful cultiva- 
tion, and promiſe the richeſt ropa, that ever 
came within his obſervation: 
Before I conclude the article of Gl 

uſt not omit to mention two Frenchmen, who 


have ſettled here from the French colonies in the 


Weſt Indies. The one is a miniature painter, 
” | who 
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who ſells his coarſe pictures for three guineas 
each, and contrives to vend many; the other is 
z very indifferent muſician, who charges three 
guineas a month for his leſſons, and has ſeveral 
pupils. At every ſtep we take in America, 
either in towns or in the country, it becomes 
more and more evident, that any one may make 
his fortune, who will take the pains; and no- 
thing can afford a ſtronger proof of the truth of 
this remark, than a perſonal acquaintance with 
the crowd of foreigners, who enjoy the repu- 
tation of being exceedingly clever, and who are 
amaſſing fortunes under the auſpices of this fre- 
W uſurped Rails,, e 04359 

la the inn, at Lancaſter, I met with Mr. 
Brown, member of the congreſs for Kentucky ; 
be was on his way to Philadelphia, where the 
congreſs meets next month. I fifted him a little 
reſpecting the preſent ſtate of Kentucky. The 
reſult of the information I obtained is, that the 
ſoil is every where excellent, and frequently 
yields, for the firſt harveſt, from one hundred 
to one hundred and ten buſhels of Indian corn, 
and from fifty to fifty-five buſhels of wheat an 
acre ; that the price of land is ſix dollars per 
acre, of flour eleven dollars per barrel, and of 
Indian corn, one-fixth of a dollar per buſhel ; 
12711815 G 3 that 
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that the population, whichs: in 1790, conſiſted 
of ninety thouſand ſouls, amounts at preſent to 
one hundred and fifty thouſand ; that, in the 
courſe of laſt year, twenty-five thouſand per- 
ſons ſettled there; that the Indians attempt no 
longer any inroads in that part of the: United 
States, which, though occupied the laſt of all, 
advances more rapidly towards a ſtate of pro- 
ſperity than any other diſtrict in America. 

From Lancaſter we proceeded to May Town. 
The road from Lancaſter to this place lies chiefly 


through a woody tract of country, which af- 


ſumes a wilder appearance than we have hitherto 
ſeen, Cultivated land appears more rarely as we 
proceed, except a few vallies, which ſtill lie in 
graſs, or are ſown with Indian corn. In pro- 
portion as the diſtance from Lancaſter encreaſes, 
houſes of brick or ſtone are leſs frequently ſeen. 
We met with ſcarcely any but log-houſes ; every 
where we obſerve German farms, ſmall houſes, 

and large barns. Cows and oxen, which ſeemed 
tolerably good, we found grazing in the woods 
and near the road; and alſo ſaw, at times, ſheep, 


but never more than eight or ten of them to- 


gether, From their thickneſs, you would ſup- 
| Poſe the woods to be no more than thirty years 
; os : and. yet it is highly — that new 


plantations 
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plantations ſhould have been made at a time 
when wood-lands were every where converted 
into tillage- ground. Theſe woods, as well aa 
thoſe which ſeem older, conſiſt of oak, hickory, 
black aſh, acacia, cheſnut, cherry and apple» 
trees, a few ſpindle- trees, ſore cedars, and 
Weymouth - pines. Were it not for the known 
partiality of man for whatever it is difficult to 
procure, it would be impoſſible to account for 
the introduction of the Italian poplar into Ame- 
rica, which abounds in ſo great a variety of 
beautiful trees, as may well excite the envy of 
Europe. Great numbers of theſe poplars, which 
ſerve for not one uſeful purpoſe, have been 
planted in America, They border all the ſtreets 
in Philadelphia, and all the roads about the 
town, 

All the bee land between Lancaſter and 
May Town is incloſed with fences of dry wood, * 
which ſpoil the landſcape, and conſume vaſt 
quantities of timber, though it already begins 
to grow dear, Sooner or later this uſeleſs waſte 
will certainly be regretted. 

May Town is a mall village, ſixteen miles 


from Lancaſter, built on a ſpot entirely with-. _ 


out water, where either chance, or the intereſt 


of 4 fexe individuals, threw together a dozen 
| | G 4 houſes, 
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1e the number of which has not been en- 
creaſed ſince the origin of the eſtabliſhment, 
and, to all appearance, never will be. This 
little village is inhabited entirely by Germans, 
who have ſtill remained ſuch. Land in this 
neighbourhood coſts twelve or thirteen dollars an 
acre, and is in a tolerable ſtate of cultivation. 
The road from May Town. to Middle Town 
becomes more dreary and unpleaſant as we pro- 
ceed; fix miles from the former place we fell 
in with the ſuperb river Suſquebannah, on a 
ſpot where the rapids proceeding from the Co- 
nawango render it unnavigable, or, at leaſt, the 
navigation ſo extremely dangerous, that it is 
attempted but by very few veſſels. In order to 
free this navigation from all danger, which is 
of the utmoſt importance both to the preſent 
and the future wealth and proſperity of the 
country, a canal has been begun, which will 
run half a mile above and below theſe rapids, 
and thus keeps the navigation open at all times 
for veſſels to work up or drop down the river. 
This canal, the undertaking of a private gentle- 
man, to whom the ſtate of Pennſylvania has 
advanced thirteen thouſand three hundred and 
thirty-three dollars, and alſo granted leave to 
eee a toll, is nearly completed. Nothing 


r emains 


remains to be conſtructed but the locks, yet a 
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difference of opinion exiſts as to the time of its 
completion. We intended to view the canal; 
but my fellow - traveller being a little indiſpoſed, 
we were the more ready to give up this project, 
as from a view of the canal we could not have 
derived any additional, or more exact informa- 
tion, than we had already obtaindde. 
The road from this place to Middle Town. 
Names a wilder and more: romantic appearance 
at every ſtep we advance. The foreſts and rocks 
reach down to the Suſquehannah. A great 
number of trees, waſhed looſe by the water a 
long tume ago, lie, half rotten, along the banks 


of the river; others lie rooted up, broken, or 


felled in the midſt of the wood, without its 
having occurred to any one, to uſe them for 
any beneficial purpoſe ; and they have been ſuf- 
fered to lie here, to be taken poſſeſſion of by the 
firſt comer. The oppoſite bank is likewiſe cover- 
ed with wood, and bounded by mountains of no 
conſiderable height. From time to time we ſaw, 
through viſtas naturally opening among them, 
the Blue Mountains. The river is, in general, 
from two to three thouſand fathoms broad, full 


of conſiderable iflets, which are of an irregular 


level at the ſurface, and encreaſe the width of 
| - 
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its bed. 1 is full three miles broad; excluſive 
of an iflet in it, at the * ww the Suatara 
falls into it. 
Middle Town is tes on the ue bout 
half a mile diſtant from its confluence with the 
Suſquehannah. From the above-mentioned ra. 
pids of the Conawango uſually interrupting the 
navigation on this large river, Middle Town be- 
comes the ſtorehouſe of all the grain, which is 
produced in the country ſituate along its upper 
courſe, and not conſumed there, From one 
hundred and fixty to one hundred and eighty 
| thouſand buſhels of wheat are yearly bought up 
by the corn- dealers, on the ſpot where it grows, 
conveyed to Middle Town, and depoſited in 
granaries there. The millers of the ſurround- 
ing country uſually buy it here, grind it into 
flour, and ſend it to Philadelphia. The grand 
project of inland navigation, for the execution 
of which the government of Pennſylvania has 
granted a lottery, is deſigned to join the Sua- 
tara with the Schuylkill, by means of a canal of 
about ſixty miles in length, a third of which is 
already completed. In regard to that part, in- 
deed, it does not appear that the common wel- 
fare has been chiefly attended to by thoſe, who 


were entruſted with the management of this 
important 


important concern. When this canal ſhall be 


finiſhed, the flour, which is now carried to Phi- 


ladelphia by land- conveyance, will be tranſ⸗ 
ported thither by water, with much leſs trouble 
and expence. The carriage amounts, at pre- 
ſent, from fourteen and a half to N ſhil- 
lings per barrel, 


The completion of the 2 is aden n wiſhed | 


for at Middle: Town, as the inhabitants hope to 


derive from it advantages, which muſt encreaſe 


in proportion as the diſtricts, that ſend their 
grain thither, ſhall become more populous, and 
conſequently attain a higher ſtate of cultivation. 
The banks of the Suatara, as far as we have 
ſeen them, are truly delightful. 'This river, 


though called here but a creek, is as broad as 
the Seine near Rouen. On the northern bank, 


from its mouth up to Middle Town, ſtand ſome 
alehouſes and warehouſes to receive the grain, 
as it arrives. A little farther up ſtands the mill 
of Mr. Fxzy, a German, advanced in years, 
who ſettled here as a miller, about ten years 
ago. This mill, which has four courſes, is of 
a happy and ſimple conſtruction; all the opera- 
tions upon the corn, as well as the meal, are 


effected by machines, with the ſole exception 


of the boltin g; which is * nearly as in Lon- 


| don, 
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don, and at the Perriers', in Paris. The ma. 
nagement of this operation is confided to a lad, 
who receives the meal craned up in tubs, ſpreads 
it out on the loft, and diſtributes it among the 
different meal bags. Mr. Frey,“ he mal, 
%ig no friend of Evans's machine; he does not 
like the conſtruction,” This was the only mo- 
tive I could learn. The mill grinds for Mr, 
Frey himſelf about thirty thouſand buſhels of 
wheat a year; he ſends the flour as far as New- 
port. Four journeymen and one apprentice do 
- the buſineſs about the mill; they are all Ger- 

mans; their: wages are from ſeven to ten dol- 
hank per month; they ſeem ſenſible and aftive 
people. Mr. Frey keeps, independent of the 
mill, which alſo grinds corn for the public, 2 
ſhop in the city, which is about a quarter of a 
mile diſtant. His houſe is the only None build- 
ing in the town, which contains about thirty 
houſes built with wood. | 


From its ſituation and trade, Middle Town Wa 
ſhould” be the chief town of the county ; but, in 5 
this caſe, Mr. Frey would have been obliged to his 
ſacrifice about three or four ground ſhares for no 
the erection of public buildings, which he dd ®t! 


not- chooſe to do, though he poſſeſſes a great 


many ſhares. Harriſburg is therefore become 
5 | E the 


i 
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the chief town of the county. The inhabitants 


_ of Middle Town and the neighbouring country, 
eads we may eaſily conceive, are highly diſpleaſed 
the with old Mr. Frey, for having thus neglected 
aid, the intereſts of the town; but he laughs” at 
wa them, becauſe he is rich, and grows daily 
1 richer, by ſelling them his decayed ſtores. 
Mr. The price of land is here from twenty-ſeven 
165 to thirty dollars. A day labourer gets three 
8 ſhillings and nine pence per day, and beef ſells 
% cat five pence per pound. The inn, where we 
oY took up our quarters, is good; but on our go- 
Jol. ing to reſt, a ſtranger entered our. bed-room, 
tr according to American cuſtom; to go to bed, 5 
the and we were told, that we might think our- | 
= ſelves extremely : fortunate, that we were not 
* obliged to ſhare one of our beds with him. 
1d- Middle Town is diſtant twenty-ſeven miles 
rty from Lancaſter. Three Frenchmen have ſet- 
tled in this ſmall, place. One is a goldſmith and 
_ watch-maker, and is ſaid to havẽ much buſi- 
in neſs; another is a phyſician, and earns likewiſe | 
to his ſubſiſtence; the calling of the third I have | 
for not been able to learn; he probably aſſiſts the 
did other two in conſuming their earnings. We 
eat n eee here a ſcorehing heat, and | 
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| frequently two thunder-ſtorras i in one day: 3 the 
falling af rain always enertaſes the beats 


l 8 © Wedneſday, the 13th of Moy. 


Mr. Hanms; lord of the manor on which 
Harriſburg ſtands, availed himdelf of Mr. Frey's 
error, to-procure-his town the advantages, that 
the former | neglected. No ſooner was it in 
contemplation, to form the tract of country, 
ſeparated from Lancaſter, into a diſtinct coun- 
ty, than' he offered to the government of Penn- 
ſylvania, to ſacrifice not only à toll ou the Suſ- 
duchannah, of which he was poſſeſſed, and the 
profits of which he lawfully-enjoyed, but alſo 
ſeveral thouſand acres of land, in and about 
the town, reſerving to himſelf only twenty 
ground ſhares. This offer induced the govern - 
ment of Pennſylvania, to make this the chief 
town of the county, though it has neither an 
anchoring place for the ſhips, that ſail up and 
down the river, nor can afford them the ſmalleſt 
ſhelter. The new county obtained the name 
of Dauphin. The firſt houſes were built here 
in 1785 and their number at preſent amounts 
to three hundred. The formation of this town 
dr of a more recent date than that of any 


other, 


the 


other, the buildings were; from the very firſt, 


of a better conſtruction than any where elſe; 


and ſuch as were not originally good. houſes, 


have fince been rebuilt. Very few log-houſes 


are, therefore, to be found in Harriſburg : but, 


on the contrary, many ſubſtantial and handſome 
edifices; and though this town is ſmaller, and 
of later eſtabliſhment than Reading aud many 


other places, yet it is more compact, and has a 


much better appearance. A malignant epidemic 
fever has made the ſame havoc in Harriſburg, as 


the yellow fever did in Philadelphia, and for 3 


whole twelvemonth checked the progreſs of 
building. As the fever did not return laſt year, 
however, building is again going on; but the 
prejudice of the town being inſalubrious {till te- 
mains, whether it be really ſo, or, as the inbabi- 
tants affirm, merely a ſcandalous report, propa» 


gated by the jealouſy of the neighbouring towns. 


The unhealthineſs of the place being imputed 
to the ſtagnation of ſome water, which was made 
to turn a mill, it was propoſed to the miller, to 
throw down the dam, and an indemnification 


was offered him. He demanded, laſt year, four 


thouſand dollars; but this ſum not having been 


_Faifed ſoon enough) in his opinion, he this year 
ow his demand in proportion to the eacreaſed 
x _ deſire 
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deſire of deſtroying his dam, and inſiſted on the 
payment of eleven thouſand dollars. The in- 


habitants, enraged at this exorbitant demand, 8 
and, at the fame” time, earneſtly wiſhing for the .. 
demolition of the dam, unanimouſly reſolved to FR 
deſtroy it, and appointed a commiſſion, to award At: 
a juſt indemnification- to the miller, which has * 
been determined at the ſum he firſt demanded, 2 
All the inhabitants ſeem to have concurred i in Fl 
this proceeding, which, though not to be ap- * 
plauded, is leſs cenſurable, on account! of the Es: 
miller's enormous rapacity. The unanimity, 175 
with which this tranſaction was accompliſhed, 1 
enſures its impunity; ; and the miller will be cau · i fo 
tious of entering upon a proſecution, as the eg 
grand jury Wold: certainly throw out his bill, FER 
He has no one to blame but himſelf for the de- iy 
ſtruction of bis dam; and the public opinion, * : 
which, by a more prudent conduct, he might laſt 5 
year have engaged in his favour, is now decided - * 


ly againft him. Vet with many of the demo- T 
liſhers themſelves it remains a matter of doubt, 
whether the demolition of the dam ve any 
way increafed the ſalubrity of the place. e Ne 

2M priſon and a ſeſſions-houſe have been built 
at Harriſburg, and a plan i is in agitation to form 


| an h for ſhips,” The inhabitants /exert v 
their 
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their utmoſt efforts, to procure to this place all 
the advantages of which it 1s ſuſceptible, and 
even indulge a hope, that the ſeat of the go- 
vernment of the ſtate will be removed to their 
town. They form a central point, at leaſt for 
the population of Pennſylvania ; and are leſs 
diſtant from the remote weſtern parts than any 
other county on this fide the Suſquehannah, 


A ; and on theſe local advantages they ground their 
_ hopes. It is, however, to be wiſhed, that their 
i” notion, of determining the ſeat of the legiſlature 
" by a pair of compaſſes, may be confined to men 
we who cannot influence the deciſion ; and that it 

may be rightly underſtood, how much better it 
is for the deputies to travel one hundred miles 
1 further, than to remove the ſeat of government 
Mt from Philadelphia, which is the moſt populous 
- city, and the only trading town in Pennſylva- 
i nia, and which conſequently forms that point, 
1. where the beſt information is in uniſon with the 
F moſt important intereſts. 


The public expenditure, neceſſary in this 
| newly formed county, cauſes the taxes to be 
7 ſomewhat higher than in the counties of Lan- 
caſter and Berks; the difference may be a ſhil- 
ling in the pound. Unleſs you chance to meet 
with a commiſſioner of taxes, the exact propor- 

Var + 
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tion is not to be aſcertained, as a general igno- 


rance on the ſubject every where prevails. The ſeq 
taxes, however, are generally deemed very light, a 
even by thoſe who pay them, which is undoubt:- * { 
edly the ſtrongeſt proof that they are ſo. oY 
| The majority of the inhabitants of Harriſburg 1 
conſiſts of Germans and Iriſhmen, firmly attach- Wl abs 
ed to government, ſenſible, and induſtrious, 8 
The number of inns in America is out of all Per 
proportion to that in Europe. This place con- dol 
tains no leſs than thirty-eight. It has twenty- the 
five or thirty ſhops, where may be found all hit 
forts of merchandize, procured from Philadel- mY 
phia on twelve or eighteen months credit, and ay 
of which the ſhop-keepers rapidly diſpoſe at 2 
double or treble their prime coſt. | 
The price of ground-thares in the town of ” 
Harnſburg 1s from one hundred and fifty to two wil 
hundred dollars. The land in the ſurrounding oth 
country is good; its price is from thirty-two to 8 
forty-eight dollars an acre; day-labourers are 4 1 
paid here three ſhillings and ſix- pence a day with Fa 
their board, or five ſhillings without it. 5 
The Suſquehannah near Harriſburg is about ma 
three quarters of a mile in breadth : in ſummer * 
it is frequently fordable. The navigation is ex- ; 
tremely dangerous for ſeveral months, in con- Wy 


ſequence 
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ſequence of ſome rapid currents, and never ſafe 


except in ſpring and autumn, when the water 


is ſufficiently high to cover the rocks, which be- 


come more numerous at the point where the 
Juniata falls into the Suſquehannah, nine miles 


above Harriſburg, and greatly encreaſe the dan- 


gers of the navigation. The government of 
Pennſylvania has offered eight hundred thouſand 
dollars for clearing the river of theſe rocks from 
the above point down to Middle Town; but 
hitherto no one has ventured upon this enter- 
prize. I entertain no doubt, however, but that 
this vaſt undertaking will ſhortly be accompliſh- 
ed, though- the ſum hitherto offered may not 


be ſufficient, but muſt probably be increaſed. 


The induſtry and proſperity of Pennſylvania 


will, in time, overcome this, as well as many 


other diſadvantages, which have heretofore been 
deemed inſuperable. A Frenchman reſides at 
preſent at Harriſburg, who was born in France, 
but came hither from Martinico. He is a phy- 
ſician, and though he ſpeaks but little Engliſh, 


and has refided here only a few months, enjoys 


already conſiderable practice. 

We had a letter to General HANNA ; and 
as we intended to ſtop here but a few hours, 
we delivered it as ſoon as we alighted from our 

” A. horſes, 
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horſes. Gum Hannah is a man of about 
thirty-ſix or thirty- eight years of age, and Bri. 


gadier General of the Militia. He was a mem. 


ber of the Senate for Pennſylvania, but went 


out by rotation laſt autumn. Before he wa 
engaged in the ſervice of the ſtate, he was 
lawyer; but he has ſince relinquiſhed that pro- 


feſſion, and has commenced farmer. He haz 
married a daughter of old Mr. Harris, the 


founder of the town, and appears to be an up- 
right, worthy character. Not being prepared 
to give us a dinner, as we came unexpectedh, 
he offered to attend us to our evening quarters, 


ſeven miles from:this town, as fond token of 


reſpe& for the letter of introduction which we 


: brought him. As our horſes wanted ſhoeing, 


we were obliged to make him wait ſome time, 
which we paſſed in the true American ſtyle, 


quaffing a bottle of Madeira and ſmoaking ſe⸗ 
gars. The general is not fond of them, but 
prefers chewing tobacco; yet, from motives of 
politeneſs, he ſmoaked with us. Being at our 
lodgings we propoſed as a toaſt, the PrEs!- 


DENT,” upon which he immediately gave, La 


FAYETTE.” I notice this trifling circumſtance, 
to introduce once more the remark, that La 


Fayette is conſtantly toaſted next to the Preſi 
"> dent, 
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I Jenks; which, in my en reflects Nn 


on Anie rica. l az 
We took up our quarters at Mac Aue 8. 
General Hannah is acquainted with him, and 
being informed of my with to collect authentic 
agricultural information, he was deſirous of in- 
troducing me to one of theſe gentlemen, who 


are moſt able to impart it. Mac Aliſter is a far- 


mer, and, at the ſame time, proprietor of a corn- 


mill, a ſaw-mill, a diſtillery, and an inn. He is 


the ſame on Whom Coop ER, in his Account 
of America,” beſtows ſo much praiſe. Mac Aliſ- 
ter is an aQtive, enterprizing, induſtrious, and 
intelligent man. About eleven years ago he 
bought the ground, on which he has formed the 
ſeveral different eſtabliſhments of his induſtry. 
Theſe are all in a thriving way. His eſtate 


conſiſts; of about three hundred acres, which 


are partly hemmed in between the Blue and Se- 
cond Mountains; but, for the moſt part, are 
ſituate on the Blye Mountains. The cultivated 
ground amounts in the whole to one hundred 
and twenty acres, fifty of which are laid out in 
artificial meadows, and thirty-ſix in orchards for 
apple and peach-trees. The meadows are beau- 
tiful, and the fields in good. order. He extols 
them far above all other fields in America, but 

| H 3 Wo 
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we have met with ſome, even in the vicinity of 
Reading, and in the county of Lancaſter, which 
are beyond compariſon better than his. He 
aſſured us, that he never lays dung on any part 
of his land but meadows, which he alſo waters; 
and that his only manure for land, which he 
fows with corn or clover, conſiſts in ſowing it 


with clover three years ſucceſſively, and plowing 


down the clover. whilſt it is in bloſſom. By 
his afſertion his land yields generally fixty buſh- 


| Els an acre of maize, or thirty buſhels of wheat, 
but it has not the appearance of producing ſuch 
conſiderable crops; He ſows a' larger propor- 


tion of grain than is uſual in this country ; but 


this is not always a certain method of obtaining 
a a rich harveſt, His orchards are uncommonly 
fine; he makes as good cyder as I have ever 


taſted in America. He finds labourers in abun- 
dance, and pays them at preſent three ſhillings 
a day; becauſe, from the preſent high value of 
corn, the price of day- labour has riſen one fhil- 
ling. T 5 5 

The price of the neighbouring lands is eight 


dollars an acre if covered with wood, and fifty 


dollars if they be cleared, and in any degree 


_ cultivated. He keeps no ſheep, at leaſt not above 


twenty ; becauſe, as he told us, they do not 
| yield 
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yield him ſo much profit as his meadows, which 
produce two tuns and half of hay per acre, worth 
twenty-five dollars. For the ſame reaſon he 
fattens no cattle. His ridges are as flat as thoſe 
of other farmers, and his dung is badly managed, 

though he uſes a great deat on the land; he 
lays ſometimes twenty loads or thirty tuns of 
dung on an acre. His mill is a very indifferent 
one indeed ; but he aſſures me, that he means 
ſoon to build a new. one, which will greatly ex- 
cel that of Mr. Frey, in Middle Town. The. 
preſent mill has two courſes, which generally 
grind corn of his own, but are at times em- 
ployed for the public, and are frequently ſet to 
pulverize plaſter of Paris, which he mixes with 
his ſeed. He informed us, that he grinds fifteen 
thouſand buſhels of wheat a year on his own 


account ; but, on comparing his mill with that 


of Frey, which grinds no more in proportion 
without ever ſtopping, I feel inclined to doubt 
the veracity of his aſſertion. He ſends his meal 
in waggons to Philadelphia, the carriage of 
which amounts, at times, to ſeventeen ſhillings 
per barrel. His ſaw-mill is almoſt conſtantly 
going. The logs are floated down the river 
from the upper country when the water is high ; 
and he cuts them into planks, which he ſells 
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on the bi deals at ſix Millings per hundred, aga 
God other planks at eight ſhillings. Theſe Prices int. 
are the ſame as at Harriſburg. . whiſky alſo con 
is ſold on the ſpot; and the grain for the diſtil. by 
lery he receives likewiſe from the upper coun- alre 
try; A buſhel of rye yields about three gallons of wil 
whiſky ;- and he diſtils yearly four thouſand gal- He 
Jons. He makes ſpirit from his cyder too; ſuc 
but, ſuch is the power of habit, that cyder- An 
Whiſky, which, in Jerſey, ſells at five ſhillings Vet 
per gallon, while corn - whiſky is worth only me 
four and ſixpence, coſts, in the county of Dau- by 
phin, only three fhlings and 1 and corn- aſſe 
whiſky five ſhillings. * 961+ tair 
| This important ſettlement c on a | wild, dec 
| romantic ſpot, at the entrance of a narrow vale, hin 
| covered with wood, and ſituate on a rapid creek, ' 
| that daſhes along over rocks, where decayed 
i trees, either felled by the hand of man, or root- = 
ed up by the wind, are ſcattered in every direc- rect 
| EE tion. The various buildings, of which the ſet- to 
tlement conſiſts, are of wood they are all, with win 
| the ſingle exception of the inn, log-houles, con 
more or leſs rudely formed. The houſes of the i the 
| labourers ſtand on the Suſquehannah, and in The 
| te precincts of Fort Hunter, which was erect- on 
| | 1 a long time ago * the Engliſh for defence are 


i - 4 8 againſt 
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againſt the inroads of the Indians. Mac Aliſter 
intends greatly to embelliſh his buildings, and 
conſiderably to improve his eflate, particularly 
by the culture of the vine. From what he has 
already done, it may be fairly. inferred, that he 
will alſo ſucceed in his future undertakings. 
He is a man of an acute, well-informed mind, 
ſuch as we ſhould hardly expect to find in an 
American farmer, ſhut up in mountainous wilds. 
Yet his ſelf-love and vanity keep pace with his 


19S 
uy merits,- and frequently detract from the latter, 
u- by exaggerating them. For the ſame reaſon his 


aſſertions are not to be received as abſolutely cer- 
tain, nor are we to wonder at being occaſionally 
deceived by a man, who is conſtantly deceiving 
himſelf, 5 1 


Tuagſa the 14th th of May. 


Five c ſix ranges of heights run in parallel 4 
reQions, more or leſs diſtant, from Harriſburg 


et- to Sunbury; round ſeveral of theſe the road 
ith winds, particularly the Blue Mountains and Se- 
es, cond Mountains, making an undulation along 
the the banks of the river, while it riſes over others. 
in Theſe Blue Mountains, which catch the eye, 
c- on opening any deſcription whatever of America, 
ice are like all the e with which they are con- 


nected, 


— 
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nected, a mere rides of high hills, thro which 
the Suſquehannah ſeems to have worked out 
his bed. Their ſummits have not that riſe and 
fall, which is common to the generality of chain 

of mountains, but form one uninterrupted line, 
without the leaſt variety, in point of elevation, 
The trees, with which they are all uniformly 
covered, may probably contribute, in ſome mea- 

ſure, to give them this monotonous appearance. 

The Blue Mountains are not the higheſt, over 

which the road leads; the Peter's and Mahan- 

goning Mountains far exceed them in height, 

though they are much lower than the Vogheſian 

Mountains. You paſs them by a road, which, 

though very ſtony, is yet tolerably good; its de- 
clivity, with the exception of a few places, 1s 

not very ſteep. Theſe mountains are covered 

with wood; where this has been cut down, a 
view of the Suſquehannah opens at times, or 

the eye repoſes on ſome cultivated ſpots. The 

whole road lies through one uninterrupted foreſt. 

Another road, which does not lead over the 

mountains, runs parallel to the courſe of the 

river; and though the latter road be more plea- 

fant, affording a proſpe& of the confluence of 

the Juniata and Suſquehannah, yet we pre- 

ferred the former, from the more frequent op- 

portunities 
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portunities which it affords of be know- 
ledge of the country. 

At no great diſtance from Mac Alifter" £ 125 
tation, pines are the prevailing trees; and a great 
many flowers and herbs grow in this foreſt, 
which are unknown in Europe. 

Honeyſuckles are found in almoſt every woot 
The bloſſoms are longer than in our gardens, but 
they have the ſame ſhape, and nearly the ſame 
fragrance, The ſhrubs, on which they grow, 
are much lower than thoſe reared by art; they 
have longer indented leaves than the latter; and 
though I have frequently found them near large 
trees, yet I never ſaw the plants leaning for ſup- 
port towards the trunk of the tree. Trees, rooted 
up by the wind, which in their fall have often 
brought others to the ground, continue on the 
fame ſpot until they are rotten : they frequently 
obſtruct the paſlage, but the traveller makes a 
new path, by going round them, 22 this be- 
comes the common road. 

In the progreſs of this long journey — 
foreſts, we ſaw the country in its firſt ſtage of 
cultivation. We found a few ſtraggling houſes, 
one or two miles diſtant from each other; the 
greateſt number are yet unfiniſhed. They are 
log-houſes, with the interſtices between the 

trunks 
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trunks filled up with earth. Some have been 


ſtanding there ſeveral years, and are rather more 
' covered. Maize is the general produce. The 
| habitations ſtand chiefly in vallies, on a brook or 
creek, The new ſettlers begin their operations 
by building a houſe, by felling trees, or paring of 
the bark all around the tree, about five or ſu 
inches in breadth, by breaking up the ground, 
on which they ſtand, to ſow a little corn, and 
| by. fencing the ground, thus cleared, with a 
part of the felled trees. The land firſt cleared 
is generally laid out as an orchard, one being 
annexed to every habitation. Moſt of the houſes 
have a mean appearance; - the inhabitants arc 
badly clothed, but every thing around them 5 
their own property. Land, recently cleared, is 
every where good; and the two or three acres, 
which have been firſt broken up, afford crops 
ſafficiently rich to ſupply the inhabitants till fur- 
ther cultivation takes place. This conſideration 
ſomewhat relieves the mind, depreſſed by the 
view of theſe melancholy manſions. The roads 
are, in general, better than might be expected 
here and there ſtony, and rather ſteep, but by no 


means dangerous. In this mountainous country 


we have even met with good roads ſeveral miles 


= _— formed by the hand of nature, and 
which 
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which remain undamaged by the tracks of large 
Waggons. There are places where the road ap- 
pears to encroach. upon the Suſquchannah itſelf; 
being formed of trees thrown down with their 
branches on, and the interſtices filled up with 
fragments of ſtone from the rocks, againſt which 
the road is made. The views here are far leſs 
pictureſque, and all the roads much leſs bold, and 
leſs pleaſingly awful, than thoſe which we find 
in ſome parts of Switzerland, the ſublime gran- 

deur of which is above all compariſon. 

Inns are by no means numerous on the road 
we have lately travelled. Formerly there were 
inns at this place; but as a certain ſum is annu- 
ally paid to the ſtate for a licence, and as. the 
profits are not equal to their expgnce, few per- 
ſons undertake ſo unprofitable an employment. 
We paſſed one about twelve miles from Mac 
Aliſter's habitation, which 1s the only one on this 
road, in a tract of country twenty-two miles in 
cxtent. All the intermediate inns have been ſhut 
up in the courſe of this year. 

At length we arrived at an old Genman 85 
who, after having ſerved in Canada in the war 
of 1758, as a private ſoldier, in an Engliſh re- 
giment, ſettled, at the concluſion of peace, on 
the ſpot where he ſtill reſides; the government 
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of Pennſylvania having granted him the land, 
which forms his eſtate. Here he lived unmolett- 
ed until the beginning of the war of the revolu- 
tion; when the Indians, at that time ſtimulated 
and paid by England, drove him from his plan- 
tation. When peace eſtabliſned, he return- 
ed hither, and now enjoys the produce of fifty 
acres of cultivated land, forty of which are his 
own property. Land in theſe parts is very good; 
its price 1s ſeven or eight dollars per acre un- 
cleared, and the value of ſuch as is partly cleared, 
is proportionate to the quality of the land, and 
the quantity of wood remaining, The higheſt 
price is from eighteen to twenty dollars per 
acre. Good ſtabling and good oats were ſuffi- 
cient to reconcile us to the dirty hole, into which 
we were uſhered, and where we ſat down toa 
very bad dinner. Four or five girls, who are cither 
daughters or ſervants of the old ſoldier, perform 
the buſineſs of the inn, which conſiſts of one 
room, where theſe people ſleep altogether. The 
uncleanlineſs, ſtupidity, and rudeneſs of the whole 
family, can hardly be conceived. The old ſol- 
dier, in common with the generality of old war- 
riors, diſplays in his behaviour a frankneſs = 
good nature, which are ever ſure to pleaſe. 


Poor fellow can neither write nor read; han 
| ſents 
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ſents to every traveller a ſlate and pencil to write 
down his bills, as he dictates to them; for there 
is not a ſingle perſon in the houſe able to diſtin- 
guiſh one letter from another. He complained 
of being frequently cheated by travellers, in their 
ſumming up the articles, for which they were to 
Pay. 8 e 

We met two travellers at this inn, who, as 
well as ourfelves, intended to go to Sunbury, but 
they wiſhed to proceed on the journey that very 
evening. One was a hatter, whom we had ſeen 
the night before at Mac Aliſter's; and the other 
an elderly man, whom the landlord ſtyled CoLo- 
XEL, and who arrived, and left the inn, leading a 
mare, followed by a foal. The converſation, du- 
ring our ſtay at the inn, turned on the political 
ſtate of Europe. The prevailing ſentiment was 
hatred againſt England, and fervent wiſhes for 
the welfare of France : even the old ſoldier, who 
now and then put in an obſervation, expreſſed 
the ſame feelings. This campaign will ſhow,” 
ſad the hatter, what the French are able to 
do.” © I am perſuaded,” obſerved the colonel, 
„that if the French are in arms, they will prove 
victorious, and conquer the whole globe; and 
it has been foretold long ago, that this conqueſt 
muſt precede the arrival of Antichriſt, and an- 


nounce 
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© The end of 
the world? Is it then fo near at K d pray!“ 


nounce the end of the world.“ 


% Moſt aſſuredly; before 

fifteen years are elapſed.” That's my opinion 
too,” rejoined the hatter. Having drunk their 
gill of whiſkey, theſe politicians ſeparated. 

. From DEBLERFF' 8, Which is the name of the 
old ſoldier, we proceeded twelve miles farther to 
Wulxx's, where we intended to paſs the night, 
The road leads over woody mountains, but is, 
all the way, better than we expected to find it, 
from the deſcription that was given us. This road 
runs for a conſiderable extent, in a parallel direc- 
tion with the Suſquehannah, which is here con- 
fined between two ranges of mountains, rarely 
interrupted by vallies, and by none of any con- 
ſiderable extent. This ſide of the county of 
Northumberland (for we left the county of Dau- 
phin fifteen miles from Mac Aliſter's habitation) 
diiplays rather more cultivation than the adja- 
cent ſide of the county of Cumberland, where 
only once in every four or five miles a ſmall 
dwelling 1s ſeen, ſurrounded with narrow tracts 
of cultivated. land. The river forms a great 


aſked the old ſoldier. 


number of iſles, which, according to law, be- 
| long to that county, from which they are ſepa- 


rated by the narroweſt arm of the ſtream, Theſe 
iſlands 
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iſlands have, in general, a good ſoil, for which 
reaſon, the progreſs of cultivation ĩs more rapid 
on them than any where elſe. RS 
White is a farmer, who came hither fo ak 
land about thirty years ago, and poſſeſſes at this 
time an eſtate of one thouſand one hundred acres, 
only one hundred and ten of which have hithexto 
been cleared. He has reſided here about ſexen- 
teen years, and has found means to raiſe money 
enough to purchaſe an iſle, at twenty-ſix dollars 
per acre, ſituate oppoſite to his houſe, which 
ſtands between the mountains and the river. 
This ſituation affords a wild proſpect, but with 
out one. pleaſing feature. White annually clears 
ſexeral acres, the expence of which, fencing in- 
cluded, amounts to tight dollars per acre. . The 
price of land, in its natural ſtate, is, in this 
neighbourhood, ſix dollars per acre; but in ſuch 
tracts, as are cleared of wood, particularly in the 
"Ih, it is frequently ſold at forty dollars per 
This plantation of White's has no com- 
= with any market town, The river 
s the only channel by which he can receive 
goods, or forward his commodities, and this is a 
rery-uncertain channel of conveyance, at leaſt 
ſome part of the year, on account of its danger- 
ous navigation. Mr. White would eaſily procure 
Vor. . I | _ labourers, 
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Z Jabourers „ as all his neighbours are poor Iriſh. 
men, did not the conſtruction of the canal, and 
the opening of the road near Lancaſter, afford 
them ſo much employment, and at preſent ren- 
der them ſcarce. Mr. White has already been 
twice a member of the legiſlature of the ſtate 
'of Pennfylvania. | He ſeems a worthy, ſenſible 
man, and a friend of order; but at the ſame 
time very open to the arts of deſigning men. 
He continues his inn, as he fays, © to oblige 
travellers,” yet his bills ſhew, that he ſerves 
them for money, and that too at a higher rate 
than is uſual ; and as he has put up no ſign, the 
reception of travellers aſſumes the garb of hoſ- 
pitality, which naturally precludes all enquiy 
into the unreaſonableneſs of his charges. 
We did not ſup with his family; for what rea- 
fon, 1 know not. His daughter brought us our 
coffee as uſual. This is always taken at ſup- 
per, which” conſiſts of ſmoked beef, ſalt - meat, 
or fiſh. At theſe i inns 'you ſeldom meet with 
any thing but meat, falt-fiſh, eggs, and but- 
ter; and this fare is certainly ſufficient to fi 
tisfy a hungry ſtomach. We were afked even 
where, whether we travelled with a view to buy 
lands. There is hardly a perſon in America, 


w. ho has the leaſt idea of gentlemen travelling 


FF 
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with any other deſign ; and when we told them, 
that we travelled for no other 'purpoſe than to 
gratify our curioſity, they thought we were fools, 
or, at beſt, liars. All, even our Dunkers in 
Ephrata, put that queſtion; and, notwithſtand- 
ing their own ſanQity, theſe holy folks would 


hardly believe us, when we informed enn of che 


F ( - 
check of our tour. ieee 002; eee 
e f dau gs Þ 


. the 15 5th of May... 


The road from White's to Sunbury _ 
nues much the ſame, as from Mac Aliſter's 
White's. We met, however; at times, _ 


| more cultivated vallies, eſpecially along the creek 


Tulpehocken, and with houſes better conſtructed 
and ſtanding on pictureſque ſituations, which, 
with the appearance of ſome retired rocks, form - 


landſcapes not unworthy of compariſon with 


Switzerland. Several other tracts are now 
cleared of wood; but from the want of labour- 
ers, and undoubtedly of money alſo, the trees 
are more frequently barked and burnt than fel- 


led, which renders the proſpect dull and gloomy. 


The mountains, in this part of the country, are 


high and rocky, yet bear no compariſon with 
the Alps or Pyrenees. Impudent and artful 


men are certain in America, as indeed they are 
12 8 in 
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in all other parts of the globe, to live upon the 
| Fupidicy and ignorance of others. Of this we 
found a remarkable inſtance in the hiſtory of a 
German, who arrived from Franckfort, three 
PFoars ago, without a ſhilling in his pocket, and 
Vho ſince that time has travelled the country 
between Lancaſter, Reading, and Northumber- 
land, particularly the leaſt inhabited parts of 
theſe counties, with a collection of ſmall phials, 
deceiving the people into a belief, that he is a 
phyſician ; he vends medicines, + bleeds,. draws 
teeth, or ſells; ballads to ſuch as do not chooſe 
to buy his drugs. The profits of this artful 
trade have already enabled him to purchaſc a 
horſe, which carries him, his commodities, .and 
his dog; he he ſtays with the farmers as long as 
they are ne: to keep him; and ſeveral of 
them are glad to entertain him, on account of 
his Rnowledge and abilities. He makes himſelf 
happy every where, is merry; ſings a good 1ong, 


and appears, upon the whole, to be a ſly, cratty 
fellow, who began his career as a player. Fam: 


aware, that the various anecdotes, with which | 
preſent my readers, are not all equally intereſting; 
yet they are all requiſite to give a juſt notion of 


my tour, and tg complete the delineation of the 


cuſtoms and manners of the country: 
4 SS 2 | The 
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The mountains, over which the road from 
Harriſburg to Sunbury leads, are all of granite, 
more or leſs perfect, which in ſome places 1 i3 | 
very fine and beautiful. All the ſpecies of maple, 
cornel- tree, called here dog- tree, ſumach, Wey- 
mouth pine, ſeveral ſpecies of aſh, and num- 
berleſs pſeudo-acacias, grow in the ſurrounding 
woods, and are here of remarkable urs and 
bey. bn 120057 

At ſome diftance From White's habitation 3 we 
miſtook our way, and ſtruck into the old road, 
inſtead of keeping the new one, "which is ſhorter 
by ſeven miles, and lies along the banks of the 
Suſquehannah. In conſequence we croſſed the 
mountain Mahonoy, to reach the plain; i in which 
Sunbury ſtands. This town, which is not ſo 
large as Harriſburg, and in its buildings leſs ele- 
gant and compact, is ſeated on the left bank of 
the Suſquchannah, about half a mile below the 
ſpot, where its two arms join. The proſpe&t of 
the town, on deſcending the mountain,” is nei- 
ther grand nor pleaſing; in point of ſizc the 
houſes, viewed from the heights, reſemble a 
camp, rather than a town. The ſmall ſurround- 
ing plain is but indifferently cultivated, and with- 
out trees. The oppofite bank of the river is 
bounded by high mountains, the proſpe& of 

13 which, 
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which, is darkened. by numerous pines, growing 
on the rocks, and conſequently. not likely to be 
cut down, to. make way for cultivation. The 
river Suſquehannah 3 is beautiful in every point of 
view, broad, with, lofty majeſtic:mountains, fi- 
ſing in gradual elevation from its banks; yet it 
is here le pleaſing, except where the great va- 
riety of iſles, which it forms, and which are 
planted with trees, ſoften and enliven the pre- 
5 gloom by the light that gleams through 
their - branches. The Suſquehannah, near Sun- 
bury, is more than a mile in breadth. | 

| By the moſt correct information, which We 
were able to obtain, the. inhabitants of all the 
counties, we have. hitherto traverſed, are honeſt, 
induſtrious people, attached to the federal go- 
vernment, and to the laws of the ſtate. Cri- 
minal offences are rare, ſome thefts excepted, 
which are generally committed by people, lately 


arriyed from Europe, brought up in 1gnorance | 


and penury, | and , whoſe, morals, generally im- 
Prove as they acquire a ſmall property of their 
own. The different counties, through which we 
have paſſed, have for theſe many years formed 
integral parts of the ſtate of Pennſylvania. The 
limits of the lands are, therefore, more exactly 


aſcertained here, than in other counties; ; and 


be | cConſe- 
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conſequently law-ſuits, ariſing from the confſu- 
ſion of land-marks, are leſs frequent. Theſe give 
occaſion. to about a twelfth part of the cauſes 
which are tried here : outſtanding debts are the 
chief ſubjects of legal proſecutions. The man- 
ners of the people diſplay great ſimplicity, fre- 
quently bordering on rudeneſs. , I have heard it 
aſſerted, that this apparent ſimplicity is merely 
a cloak for deceit and artifice, but I have made 
no l of that kind by my own experi- 
Among the Americans of every rank and 
Keke there prevails leſs of apparent ci- 
vility and politeneſs than in France, or even in 
England, where I have found both, though in a 
different guiſe : yet we have experienced much 
good-natured, free, and engaging kindneſs, even 
from perſons to whom we had no letters of in- 
troduction, and an univerſal readineſs to. reſolve | 
our queſtions, whenever they, to whom they 
were addreſſed, were able to gratify our requeſt, 
Ignorance, and conſequently prejudices, are fre- 
quently met with, even among the higher or- 
ders of ſociety: there are indeed ſome excep- 
tions, but theſe are fe-w. Opinions on things and 
perſons are delivered in a manner poſitive rather 


than argumentative, and conſequently all means 


of free diſcuſſion are generally excluded. Poli- 
ö tical 
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tical opinions tend in general towards liberty, 
and are commonly offered with a franknefs, a 
boldneſs, and independence, which are truly 


pleaſing. The general bent of the public opi- 


nion is in favour of France, and againſt her pre- 
ſent enemies. It is by no means an uncommon 


thing, to hear farmers, unconnected with the 


higher circles, call Robeſpierre, and all thoſe who 
ſhared with him the ſupreme power, the banditti 
of France. The exaſperation againſt England is 
ES great, ſpreads through all ranks of ſociety, and 
has been much increaſed by the unjuſt proceed- 
ings againſt America, with which We my charg- 
ed laſt year. In my opinion, Mr. Har“ nego- 
ciation will hardly be able to mother the glow- 


ing ſpark. The public opinion is chiefly guided 


by the univerſal deſire of amaſſing property, 
which, if merely diſplayed in induſtrious purfuits, 
and exertions to cultivate and improve the land, 
deſerves much praiſe, In towns, indeed, it is lets 
nice, both in the manner in which it ſhews itſelf, 


and the means it employs to attain-its end. Many 


of my European countrymen are apt to cenſure 
this national bent, which precludes all the finer 
ang nobler emotions of the ſoul. To this cen- 
ſüure T cannot give my unqualified aſſent; and 
1 en L readily allow, Par an immoderate love 
| of 
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of money hardens the heart, and renders it cal- | 
lous to humanity, to civility, nay to juſtice itſelf, 
yet it does not follow, that it ſhould be utterly 
incapable of a good and noble action. We have 
inſtances of this in Europe, where love of mo- 
ney is as univerſally prevalent as in this country, 
though it conceals itſelf more than here; either 
becauſe it is more criminally refined, or meets 
with leſs convenient opportunities of being prac- 
tiſed. Similar inſtances occur in America. Again, 
if we confider this propenſity i in a political point 
of view, we ſhall find, that it is the natural re- 
ſult of its preſent infant ſtate; of the variegated 
compoſition of 1ts inhabitants, who'are emigrants' 
from every corner of the globe, full of the pre- 
judices and partialities of the country whence 
they came; of the immenſe variety of eaſy ſpe- 
culations, which croud around the momied men; 
and laſtly, of the diſtinction enjoyed here by 
wealth, Which exceeds that derived from it in 
other countries: for, a few eminent ſtations ex- 
cepted, which are occupied but a ſhort time, 
and meritorious ſervices rendered, which are ſoon 
forgotten by the people, there exiſts in this coun- 
try no perſonal diſtinction. In fine, this way of 
thinking 1 in private individuals is the moſt certain 


means of rendering the country itſelf more pro- 
ſperous 
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ſperous and, important. And is not this the 
higheſt advantage derived from the univerſal in- 
tereſt,, which, unites and ſupports ſociety, that, 
with the exception of a few. caſes, no member 
can enrich himſelf, w ithout promoting at the 
ſame time the proſperity. of others? Though 
this obſervation more generally applies to agricul- 
ture, yet there exiſts hardly one deſcription of 

proſperity, nay of individual luxury, where it 
does not hold good. The people of America live 
well; the ſoil produces all the neceſſaries of life, 
even in a, very ſuperficial ſtate of cultivation: 


there. are few perſons, who do not poſſeſs more 


than they need for their own maintenance. Hence 
ariſes the indolence of a great number of the in- 
habitants, who, having by four days labour earned 
a whole week's ſubſiſtence, idle away the re- 
maining three days; hence their lazineſs, relative 
to agricultural improvements, which would re- 
quire ſums of money, and other ſacrifices, of the 
neceſſity of which. they are not convinced, being 
inſenſible of the advantages to be deriyed from 
them. Improvements, ſimilar to thoſe which 
haye already been made in. regard to the political 
organization of ſociety, to commercial relations, 
navigation, and roads, will certainly be effected in 
agriculture in the proceſs of time. But, before 

. ; „ mr 
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they can take place, the land- o ners muſt be 
more forcibly impreſſed with the neceſſity of 
rouſing from their indolence, and abandoning 
their prejudices; and the population muſt be in- 
creaſed. beyond its preſent amount; which will 
certainly be done. Though all this muſt happen 
in the uſual courſe of nature, yet men of abili- 
ties, and learned ſocieties, ſhould endeavour to 
diffuſe uſeful lights by good books, by collections 
of inſtructive extracts from European works of 


acknowledged merit, and by all other means f 


inſtruction. For, undoubtedly, they may thus : 
accelerate the period, when the neceſſity of the 
aboye improvements will be more ſenſibly felt. 
In a country like this, literary ſocieties may prove 
eminently uſeful, if they do not aſſume too learn- 
ed an appearance, but are animated and guided 
by the true public ſpirit, which ſpeaks a ſimple 
and perſpicuous language, and readily! repeats its 
inſtructions, untinctured with the vain ſelfiſh- 
neſs, which generally dictates the en of 
private individuals. 

The 4ncreaſe of the price of land is uncom- 
monly great, it having been more than doubled 
within the lafl three or four years. Though the 
price of labour, from the high value of ground, 
which, within theſe laſt twelve months, has ex- 

perienced 
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perienced an extraordinary miſe,” is __ than 
uſual; yet it ſeems ſtill the moſt profitable ſpe⸗ 
culation for monied men in this country, to lay 
out their money in land, whieh they may hare 
dleared and cultivated under their own eyes. Not 
withſtanding this uncommon riſe of the price of 
land, inſtances of its being diſpoſed of at the ſame 
price, which prevailed ſome years fince, arc not 
unfrequent. The circumſtances, under which 
this happens, are, it is true, rather of a peculiar 
_ complexion, yet pretty common. If, for inſtance, 
a perſon, four years ago, bought eight hundred 
acrcs of land, and bound himſelf to pay a fourth 
of the purchaſe - money at the expiration of four 
years, but was either too indolent to raiſe within 
the time a handſome fortune by his labours, or 
ſpent the proceeds of his eſtate, which he ſhould 
have laid. by to pay his debt; he muſt raiſe mo- 
ney as well as he can, and muſt ſell his land at 
any price, without being able to inſiſt on that 
which the adjacent lands fetch at this time. 
The numerous banks, which have lately been 
eſtabliſhed, ſeem to have contributed not a little 
to the uncommon riſe of the price of land; for 
in proportion as they inereaſe the quantity of 
money, they alſo multiply and facilitate the mean: 
of ſubſiſtence. It is by quickening the activity 


- 
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of . commerce, and increaſing the means : 


han 
ve. of converting property. into money, that banks 
lay raiſe the value of lands in ſale. ; --, (4 


A relaxation is obſervable among all . of 
ſociety· Drunkenneſs is the prevailing vice, and, 
with few exceptions, the ſource of all other evils. 
A ſpirit, or rather habit of equality, is diffuſed - 
among this people, as far as it poſſibly can go. 
In ſeveral inns, eſpecially ſuch as are ſituate on 
leſs frequented roads, the circumſtance of our 
ſerrant nat dining with us at the ſame table ex- 
cited general aftoniſhment, without its beſpeak- 
ing any bad intention on the part of thoſe who 
manifeſted it. The inhabitants exhibit to ſtran- 
TN gers ſtriking inſtances both of, the utmoſt clean 
or lineſs and exceſſive naſtineſs. They are much | 
114 WH furpriſed at a refuſal, to ſleep with one or two | 
0. ther men in the ſame bed, or between dirty 
at ſheets, or to drink after ten other perſons. out 
at of the ſame dirty glaſs; and the wonder no leſs, 

when they ſee, ſtrangers neglect to waſh. their 
en hands and face every morning. Whiſky mixed 
tle vith water is the common drink in the country. 
or There is no ſettler, however poor, whole family 
of do not drink coffee and chocoſtte, and cat ſalt 
ns meat at breakfaſt: At dinner comes ſalt meat 
ity Win e or ſalt fiſh and 58855 ; and at ſupper, once. 


of Ml © = more 
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more galt meat and coffee. This is alſo the ge· 
neral rule in inns. An American ſits down at 
the table of his landlord, and lies down in the 
bed, which he finds empty, or occupied but by 
one perſon, without in the leaſt enquiring, in the 
latter 'of theſe caſes, who that perſon may be, 
We have hitherto fortunately eſcaped a perſonal 
trial of this laſt American cuſtom, but were very 
ner experiencing it at Whites. 
I! be roads are good, where the ſoil is fo, the 
road by Lancaſter excepted ; ; art has hitherto 
but little meddled with the roads in Pennſylvi 
nia. Such ſpots, as are bad and muddy, arc 
Killed up with trees, placed near each other; 0 
| When theſe {ink} into the ground, others are laid Sun 
vpon them. Over ſmall brooks, bridges arc forr 
thrown, which conſiſt of boards, placed on two ll fan 
beams, laid along the banks of the brook: Theſe tou 
boards frequently rot, and remain in this condi- pub 
tion for months together, - without its entering mir 
into any one's head, to replace them with others. Wl tage 
We have paſſed ſeveral ſuch bridges, with great I han 
danger to our horſes, from the bad condition of i whi 
the boards. All this will be better in time; yet cety 
I mean to deſcribe things juſt as they are now. righ 
Creeks are generally forded. Acroſs ſome, which cou 
are very deep, * bridges are thrown; forr 
which, | 
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hich; however, are not ſuch as they ſhould be: 
the boards, or ſmall trees, with which-they are 
covered, are neither ſo b nor ſo cloſe to wth 
other, as'might be wiſhed. 

This is a brief ſketch of the phyfteal and m0 
ſtate of the country, which we have hitherto tra- 
verſed, drawn after thoſe obſervations, which the 
ſhortneſs of the time allowed us to make. of 
ſhall occaſionally corre, what on more exact 
information I find to be erroneous, ns n 
whkt 1h be deficient: | | | 


. Sanday, thenrch of Mani. 


are : 
er; On the oppoſite ſide of the river, a mile above 
aid Sunbury, at the extreme point of the iſthmus, | 


formed by the two arms of the Suſquehannah, 
ſtands Northumberland. Sunbury is the chief 
town of the county. But the ſmall number of 
public buildings, which are neceflary for the ad- 
ing {WI miniſtration of juſtice, conſtitute its only advan- 
ers. tages over Northumberland; that, on the other 
eat WI hand, enjoys all the benefits of à fine ſituation, 
of which, in fact, is as delightful as may be con- 
yet ceived. The two arms of the river forming a 
w. MW fight angle at the point of their confluence; the 
ich country expands behind it in a ſemi- circular 
in. hong, San in — ſwells of a fruitful ſoil, and 
ch, connected 
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connected with vallicy, and opening plains of ſtil 


richer ground. The banks of both arms of th bu 
river are ſuſceptible of cultivation to a wide ex- pre 
tent, on the ſide where. Northumberland ſtands, ha 
Both arms arc navigable, without interruption, ab 
to a diſtance of three hundred miles, and water | + 
a ſeil,, Which courts. cultivation. The number at 
jof houſes is at this time, perhaps, a ſixth greater per 
at Sunbury than at Northumberland, where it nor 
amounts to about one hundred. The firſt houſes bet 
were built in 1775; yet the inhabitants were par 
driven from them in the war of the revolution, on 
and their habitations deſtroyed. The town was 1s { 
-not-xebuilt till the year 1785. It is undoubtedly Bl qua 
the worſt built town we have hitherto ſeen. All long 
the houſes are of wood, .chiefly log-houſes ; two ll fam 
only are built with ſtone. There is no market- The 
place here; the town contains no inns, but three pric 
or four, whiſky-houſes.. We put up in that time 
which is the beſt of them; - and yet it rains on . 
our beds, as well as on our horſes in the ſtable. as 0! 
Methinks there is hardly any place ſituate more part 
favourably. for its becoming a large city, than WW and 
Northumberland. The flow progreſs, hitherto” il ert 
made by the town, I have heard,impuited to the tions 
untoward character and little ſenſe of the gentle- duſt! 
man, who poſſeſſed thre Efourths; of the ground wy 
5 8 on V. 
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on which the town ſtands. He is lately dead; 
but had he lived longer, his exiſtence would have 
proved no impedimeiit, that might not eaſily 
have been removed by the concurrence of . 
able circumſtances. 


| The price of land about Northumberland b, 


at preſent, from twenty to twenty- four dollars 
per acre, near the river; that ſituate on the 


northern arm is ſtill dearer, on account of the - 


better quality of the ſoil, and becauſe à greater 
part of the ground is already cleared there, than 
on the eaſtern arm. Farther up the river, land 
is ſold from four to ſix dollars an acre. The 
quality of the foil; the vicinity of a creek, and 
longer or ſhorter inſtalments, produce here the 
ſame variety in the price of land as in other parts. 
The value, which 1 point out, is the medium 
price. Ground -(ſhares in the town are, at this 
time, ſold at forty-eight or fifty dollars. 


The inhabitants of Northumberland, as well 


as of the county at large, conſiſt, for the moſt 


part, of Dutchmen. There are ſome Germans, 


and a few natives; but moſt of the inhabitants 


are foreigners, The Iriſh are, with a few excep- | 


tions, the worſt of them all. Being leſs in- 


duſtrious than the teſt, they are conſequently 


poorer; and the property of an Iriſhman 1 is con- 


vox. I. „ ſtlantiy 


. 
— 


7 
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ſtantly at the ſervice of ſuch! as wiſh to have it 


The Germam are more tenacious of theirs; and, os 
for this reaſon, in Sunbury, and the adjacent 4 00 
country, where they reſide in conſiderable num- ried 
bers, eſtates are dearer than in Northumberland, obliy 
though the ſoil-is. of an inferior quality. of a 
Ile ſtate, of agriculture. in Northumberland, befo 
Sans the adjacent country, is much the ſame as in pen 
all other parts of America; but the proportion high 
of cleared land is ſmaller than in other counties dolle 
we have traverſed. Labourers are eaſily found; tow! 


they are paid fix ſhillings a day without victuals, large 
or three ſhillings and nine-pence with their en- for 
tertainment. In the country, where they hire thin 
themſelves by the month, they have eight dol- diffe 


lars, for which they are obliged to work twenty- 2 
| fix days. Bricklayers and carpenters' wages are, nera 
in town, one dollar per day. The price of tiles is has 


four dollars per thouſand; and very good bricks culti 
coſt, in Northumberland, two ſhillings and fi the 
pence, delivered free of expence. duce 
Ihe price of lime is from nine to ten · pence nora 
per buſhel, of deal- boards five ſhillings per hun- hauſ 
dred feet, and of other boards {ix ſhillings and houſ 
Me. ever 
As there is no 3 Sos in Northum- great 
berland or * the inhabitants * for the by n 
= greater 


3 
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greater part of the year, upon ſalted meat, un- 
leſs they keep fowls. The farmers: kill, at times, 


a o.] but ſince an epidemic diſeaſe has: cars; 


ried off almoſt all the horſes, they have been 
obliged to replace theſe by oxen for the purpoſes: 
of agriculture, and conſequently uſe leſs beef than 


before. Cow-beef is at this time ſold from five: 


pence. to five-pence halfpenny per pound. The 
higheſt houſe- rent in Northumberland is eighty 
dollars; and there is but one houſe in the whole 
town for which ſo much is paid. It is of brick, 
large and convenient, and was but lately ſold 
for five. thouſand two hundred dollars. Every 
thing is ſomewhat dearer at Sunbury, but the 
difference is not a full ſixth. 

The land about Northumberland yields Se- 
nerally fiſteen buſhels of wheat per acre, when it 


has attained what the farmers call -a full ſtate of: 


cultivation, The proportion of other Crops is 
the ſame as in other places. Indian corn is pro- 
duced in, large quantities, which ſhews the ig- 
norance and indolence of the farmers, for it ex- 


hauſts the ſoil ; and though it ſupplies all the 
houſehold wants of a family, yet not a buſhel is | 


erer exported from the place where it grows. A. 
great advantage, which might be derived from it, 


by mixing its ſtalks with the dung, is entirely 
| „ neglected 


%. 
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neglected by the farmers, The ſheep are rather 
long-legged and meagre; yet the wool is good, 
and is: ſold for two ſhillings: and ſix pence per 
pound. But very little is ſold; for in this vale 
of Pennſylvania, as every where elſe, the farmers 
would be very forry: es if _ were ge 
to keep many ſheep. ; 

I obſerved before, chi the clearing of de in 
certain well choſen diſtricts is, in my. judgment, 
the moſt profitable ſpeculation monied men can 
enter upon in this country. The information! 
collected in Northumberland affords an additional 
proof of the truth of this remark. The expence 
for clearing and fencing an-acre, amounts, upon 
an average, to thirteen dollars; and this is pretty 
high. The firſt crops yield generally twenty 
buſhels of wheat, if the ground be well cleared, 
the trecs, which ſtood in the middle, cut down, 
and the largeſt well barked. Wheat is ſold at this 
time for ten ſhillings per buſhel. The agreement 
entered upon with a farmer, relative to a piece of 
ground which has been cleared of wood, generally 
purports,” that he is to have half the produce, 
but muſt alſo find the ſeed. The land-owner 
nets. therefore the firſt harveſt five pounds, the 
value of ten buſhels of wheat at ten ſhillings, and 
8 conſequently more _ the * for clearing 

: Ws” and 
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and ſeneing. If we fuppoſe the medium price of 
wheat to be only five ſhillings and nine pence 
per buſhel, the land-owner obtains, even in this 
caſe, the firſt” year, twenty-five - per cent on the 
capital laid out; and yet there are many caſes - 
where the former eſtimate falls ſhort of the real 
proceeds, as there are others where Tha latter is 
beyond them. 

The prices riſe as faſt in the vicinity of North: 
uniberland; as in other parts ; but this country, 
which is uncommonly extenſive, is but thinly in- 
| habited, even in ſuch diſtricts as are ſituate neareſt 
to Philadelphia; the preſent number of inhabits . 
ants does not exceed ſeventeen thouſand. The 
J population encreaſes, however, yearly, through 
y emigration from the Jerſeys, from New-England, 
d, and a part of Pennſylvania. One hundred and 
, thirty families, emigrants from the Jerſeys, have 
18 rery lately ſettled: on the branches of the Suſ- 
it quehannah.. Butthe land-marks of the purchaſed 
of Wl zround:are not always ſufficiently known, nor 
ly the right of the ſellers perfectly clear; for which 


5 reaſon actions, concerning diſputed limits, con- 
er ſtitute nearly three-fourths of the cauſes, which 
IC are tried in the courts of law at Sunbury. 

id The political ſentiments of the inhabitants of 


18 Northumberland are leſs virtuous and ſteady, 
d | | K 3 | than 
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; than of the inhabitants of the leſs remote Coun. 
ties. Several of them took, laſt year, an aive 
part, in the revolt at Pittſburg; and ſtill remain 
in confinement, on account of that affair. A de- 
finitive judgment being now daily expected in 
this buſineſs, every traveller, eſpecially if he be 
ſuppoſed to come from Philadelphia, is aſked by 
the intereſted inhabitants, as ſoon as he arrives, 
whether he brings any news reſpecting that 
judgment. We were aſked, like all other tra- 
vellers; and the queſtions, put to us on this ſub- 
ject, were conceived in terms, which _ no means 
beſpoke good and loyal ſentiments.. 
Hard by Northumberland, on the northem 
arm of the Suſquehannah, and cloſe to the point 


5 of confluence of the two arms of that river, lies 


an ifle, which contains about two hundred and 
fifty: acres of the richeſt ſoil, from fifty of which 
the largeſt trees haye been out down. The land 
is fit for all the purpoſes of agriculture; and 
might be cultivated with equal profit and fatis- 
faction by an induſtrigus owner. It is the moſt 
pleaſant little eſtate, which can poſſibly be bought 
by any perſon defirous of ſettling in Northum- 
berland. At preſent it is the property of a man, 
much advanced in years, who lives on it, in a 
ſmall log-houſe, He bought it about ſeven years 


. age 
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ago for one thouſand ſix hundred dollars, and 
very lately refuſed three thouſand three s 
which were offered for this ile. . 
Northumberland is the . of Doctor 
ParesTLEY. They, who knowwith what re- 
entleſs fury the Engliſn Government exerted all 
its influence to procure him to be harraſſed by: 
the mob, his houſe in Birmingham to be burnt: 
down to the ground, and himſelf to be inſulted: 
and made uneaſy wherever he went, will, un- 
doubtedly, feel for the fate of this gentleman, 
who has deſervedly obtained ſo much fame. in 
the literary world, and whoſe perſecution, were 
he even guilty of the groſſeſt political miſcon- 
duct, which is by no means the caſe, cannot but 
deeply intereſt in his favour every feeling mind. 
This un warrantable ſtretch of power muſt excite 


univerſal indignation, and it needs no gift of di- 


vination to foreſee, that the Engliſh mob, thus 


ſet upon their ſuppoſed enemies by the Engli 


miniſtry, may poſſibly turn, ſooner or later, 
againſt the inſtigators. However this may be, 
the perſeeution experienced by Doctor Prieſtley 
would hardly have driven him ſo ſoon to quit 
England, had he not expected to enjoy in Ame- 
rica that high celebrity and diſtinction, which 
were promiſed him by ſome flattering friends. 
„ His 
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His celebtity was, however, of no long duration; 
the Americans are too little ſenſible of the value 
of that knowledge, by which he has acquired ſo 

_ diſtinguiſhed a rank among the literati of our age, 
They ioomedii themſelves but very. little about 
_ dogmatical diſcuſſions of the Bible, and the te- 
nets of the Unitarians; and would readily gixe 
up all the experiments on air for one good and 
profitable ſpeculation. The perſecuted from va. 
rious countries have, in theſe late years, ſought | 

_ an aſylum ambng the Americans; ſuch arrivals 
| are, therefore, no uncommion ſight to this peo- 
ple; ; and they have not much time to loſe in 
vain divilities. Under theſe circumſtances, the 
reſpect ſhewn to Dr. Prieſtley, who was a pro- 
found philoſopher, an admired writer, a cele- 
brated chemiſt, and a victim of the Engliſh mi- 
niſtry, did not laſt long. A few dinners, given to 


him at New-York, where he landed, and at Phi- 
ladelphia, to which place he afterwards proceed- WW The 
ed, formed the whole train of honours, which that 


graced his reception. His fon, who arrived in Wf felin 
America ſome time before him, had bought wou! 
lands, where all 'the Unitarians, and all the per- mily 
ſecuted of Old England, were to join and rally leaſt 
under the Doctor's banner. This ſettlement was aban 
to 2 a * protection on the 25 bad 

| 0 Te 
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of the American Goyernment ; and to ſecurè to 
the Doctor a name, as chief of the ſed, and 
founder of the colony. But theſe hopes have 
already vaniſhed. No Engliſhmen have arrived 
to purchaſe his lands; and the Government of 
the United States, even that of Pennfylvania, did 
not conſider tlie project of the Doctor's ſettle - 
ment as more important than that of any other 
individual. The conſtant praife of his uncom- 
mon merits as a natural philoſopher induced his 
friends at Philadelphia, to ſolicit for him the 
profeſſorſhip of chemiſtry in the college, which 
they obtained; but this place was far beneath the 
expectation of the Doctor, as well as of his fas 
mily ; and it became neceſſary, even for the pre- 
ſervation: of his celebrity in Europe, to withdraw 
from a ſcene, where his attempt of attracting 
pniverfal attention had completely failed. 

He therefore removed to Northumberland. 


The lands, purchaſed by his ſon; were ſituate in 


that county, though he had actually reſolved to 
relinquiſh the idea of founding a colony, which 
would have had no coloniſts but his own fa- 
mily; yet his removal to Northumberland, at 
leaſt had not the appearance of an intention to 
abandon, in ſo abrupt a manner, a project which 
bad alfeady n amndunced to the world. 

8 A 
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As Mr. »Guillertard: was ſlightly acquainted 
= binn Young PaIESsTL ET, and more particular) 
with Mr. CoopEx, who has alſo ſettled in North. 
umberland, we were induced to prefer halting 
at that town, rather than at Sunbury, though 
both lay on 6ur road; that I might gratify the 
wiſh, which I entertained, to be introduced to a 
man ſo juſtly celebrated. The project of form- 

ing the intended ſettlement in the country i; 

entirely relinquiſned; Mr; Morris has generouſly 

taken back the greater part of the lands, which 

young Prieſtley bought of him laſt year, with all 

the formalities preſcribed by law. He has alſo 

found means to diſpoſe of the reſt, and has bought 

ſome land near the town, which he is now 


clearing and preparing for cultivation. The wette 
Fl DoRor:has:tbuilt a houſe; to which he intends retire 
| removing about the end of the fummer. His Ame 


| X modes of life: and dreſs are nearly the fame as in 
England; the wig. excepted, - which he has laid 
aſide. He frequently laughs at the world, but 
| in a- manner which clearly appears not to be 


, from his heart. He ſpoke-with great moderation N Eee 
= of the political affairs of Europe, and in very mild point 
1 expreſſions of England. He is now buſied in the I rank 


inſtitution of a college, for which ſix thouſand 
5 _ have already n ſubſeribed, and ſeven 
| thouſand 
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however, that 8 have abandoned that inten, 
tion, diſguſted with the ſort of precedence claim. 
ed by Dr. Prieſtley : and his family, and with the 


ES auſterity of their manners ; though unqueſtion- 


ably, the Doctor's acquaintance and library woul 
prove a very great accommodation to new {ct- 
tlers; and his misfortunes and perſecutions can- 
not fail to intereſt every one in his favour. As 
a, companion of Mr. Guillemard I, was received 
by theſe families, with as, much politench a as 
their cold and gloomy tempers ever'diſplay. 
In one of our water excurſions, with young 
Prieſtley, in the vicinity of Northumberland, we 
landed near a wooden houſe, built againſt the 
ſide of a high mountain, Which is covered with 
wood and fragments of rocks, and ſeparated 
from the river by a tract of land, about four and 
twenty yards wide. An Engliſh lady inhabit 
this ſmall houſe, which would prove a highly in- 
tereſting ſpot, if ſhe, were. young and handſome, 
and awake to the pleaſures or the.ſarrows of love. 
But, alas! ſuch ſhe is not. She has three. daugh- 
_ ters, the youngeſt of whom, the only one that 
relides with her, is twenty years old. This lad) 
leſt England in conſequence of her huſband's be- 
coming a bankrupt; to. avoid the diſgrace, at- 
tending an event of that nature, which, however 
| innocent 


condu 
Two 1 
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i innocent+the: bankrupt may be, muſt wound his 


1 own. feelings, as well A8 thoſe of his family; and JIE: 


e to prepare an aſylum for hex huſband, after he 
dall have ſettled. his accounts with his creditors. 
4 ner name is Dasn:: her huſband was a banker of 
t. Bath, Colonel of the militia of his county, and 
n. enjoys the reputation of an honeſt man. It is 
\; bbſolutely impoſſible, to diſplay more ſpirit and 


ed perſeverance, than this lady has done, ever ſince 
as ſhe ſettled on this eſtate, not an inch of which 


was cultivated. at the time the purchaſed it. It 
contains about one hundred acres ;; on :which, 


where/not a tree was felled. All theſe obſtacles 
ſhe has ſurmounted. She is now building a ſtone 
houſe, and will, therefore, be able, within a 
twelvemonth, to receive her huſband 1n a retired 
and humble, yet decent habitation. The ſitua- 
tion and misfortunes of this poor lady have in 
ſome degree injured her brain. But, this cir- 
cumſtance, while it increaſes her loquacity, does 


- not prevent her from purſuing that direct line of 
nat conduct, which ſhe has marked out for herſelf. 


dy Two of her daughters have been well married, 
be- fince their arrival in America. With a ſort of 
at · Nen ts I liſtened to the other, who 1s at 
yer ws home, 


ix months ago, not a hut was:to be ſeen, and 


"RY 4 
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home; wil the played" on the pianoförtk. She 


performs: very well, is young, pretty, unfortu- 

' nate, modeſt; poſſeſſes no property on earth, and; her. 
in a wooden hut, plays upon one of the fineſt in. V 
ſtruments, that ever dame from Longman's ſhop, ¶ umd 
The ſtratige contraſt of all theſe circumſtances barte 
might eaſily obtain a young lover for Miſs Sarah 1 8 70 

Dan; and this I moſt ſincerely wifhed her, at ws 

: my departure; but, young lovers are not fo eaſiy Th 

to be won, in this Country. en 0194054 whic] 
I had here another proof how pioßtable a ſpe in a 


eulitivniie is in this: country to purchaſe wood Mi hithe: 
land, clear the ground, and render it fit for cu {iſ the le 
tivation. Mrs, Daſh bought one hundred acres | 
for two hundred and ſixty-five dollars, twenty of 
- which ſhe has cleared, and fown with wheat; ewe 
5 including the ſpot on which her houſe ſtand, which 
and a ſmall garden. The expence for clearing in bet: 
the land, and building her wooden houſe and a 
ſtable, amounted in the whole to one thouſand miles | 
and ſixty-five dollars. Her twenty acres yielded which 
each twenty buſhels of wheat, the price of {ſtave h 
which, this year, is ten ſhillings per buſhel. She WF ,_ 
employs'no farmer, becauſe ſhe is herſelf on the as is e 
= ' ſpot; and conſequently the produce of the firlt {thor.— 
e. harveſt from twenty acres amount to tu t With 
| . hundred bby the 


wy 
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hundred pounds, or five hundred and thirty- 
three dollars, the moiety of the amount total of 
her expence, che purchaſe money excluded. 

We paſſed the Saturday and Sunday in North- 
umberland, and gener on 1 to Wilkft 


i . 1 POS b "> 
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at i Monday, the 18 of Ay, 8. 1319. * 
ly The road from Northumberland to Berwiek; 
which we Had been told Was dreadful, we found 
0. in a much better condition, than any we have 
d. hitherto paſſed: The road is dreary, without 
i. tie leaſt variety of proſpoct, runs conſtantly, or 
ct leaſt generally, through woods, though it lies 
of parallel to the river, upon which, however, a 
t; ie only opens now and then, and the bed of 
, Which, to the ſouthward, is continually hedged 
ns {Win between mountains covered with fir. f 
We halted at Mr. MoxrOOMERT's, twelve 
miles from Northumberland. The creek, on 
which his ſaw-mill-is ſituate, is the only one we 
have hitherto ſeen. The land, which n 


G The original ſays, the purchaſe-money nn bat. 
lis is either an error of the preſs, or an overſi ght of the 
rſt Wuthor: —Tranſlater. _. 

Wo t With the er of two or three large baſins, form- 
ed 7.0 the river. 
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flopes RO the river, ſeems . ker or 10 
rocks are to be ſeen. Mr. Montgomery 1 is a ſur- 
veyor.; he does not keep an inn, but ſupplic 
both men and horſes. with: food and provender for 
money. From lum we. learned, that the price 
of the beſt land in his neighbourhood, on the 
banks of the river, is from twenty-three to twen- 
ty-cight dollars an acre; but that when whole 


eſtates, for inſtance, four hundred acxes of good * 
dil, are ſold, the tenth part of which is clear, i ene 
the price of land amounts to eight dollars per I krep 

acre; that land, which lies yet in wood, fetehe 2 

EC C 


from two to five dollars per acre; 3: that the price 
of labour is three ſhillings per day; that it is no Wi wore 
eaſy. matter to. Progure labourers, becauſe the 
number of inhabitants in the neighbourhood i iſ Paid 


inconſiderable; that the coloniſts conſiſt chief have 
of Dutchmen, or their children; and, laſtly, that about 
this diſtri has ſuffered much from an epidemica in 
diſeaſe, which, two years ago, deſtroyed near hither 
all the horſes. To judge from the ſymptoms I Aly! 
pointed out by Mr. Montgomery, I never hear ſuch e 
of any ſimilar diſtemper in France. By his de- Gay la 
ſcription, it is a weakneſs, which deſtroys a horls mY 
is v 


in the courſe of two months. The liver i 
blown up by a ſwelling, which extends into the = a 
OY and the whole ma of blood i is entirely dil. ler 


coloured. 
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| ectoured.) FO: viſternpet is E here the JE 
| Inv water.” a 


The dad to 5 Berwick leads, 65 bs wits ey 
conſtantly through woods, ard conſequently af- 
fords no proſpect. There are few habitations 
here, and theſe, have a mean appearance. At 
ſome diſtance from the houſes, we. ſaw a few | 
ſtraggling cows and ſheep,” 

We halted in the diſtrict of Fiſhing Creek; at 
one ABRAHAM MILLER's,'who is a farmer, and 
keeps an inn and a ſhop. His eſtate conſiſts of 
three hundred acres, ſeventy of which are cleared. 
He clears annually about twelve or fifteen! acres 
more; but not without conſiderable trouble; - ag 
labourers-are very ſcarce in this diſtri&t; they are 
paid three ſhillings and ſixpence per day, and 
have beſides their board, which is eſtimated at 
about one ſhilling and fix pence. - Here, as well 
3 in all the other places through which we have 
hitherto paſſed, three dollars per acre are gene- 
rally paid for hoeing up the roots of buſhes, on 
ſuch ground as is deſtined for cultivation; or if 
day-labourers be employed in this work, they are 
paid five ſhillings a day, beſides their victuals. 
This was the firſt place, where we uſed maple 
ſugar, which we found excellent. Abraham 
Miller ſells yearly about five or ſix barrels of this 

Vox. I. . ſugar. 
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ſugar. He buys it at thirteen pence per pound, 


and ſells it at fifteen ; the brown moiſt ſugar of - 
| the. golonies he ſells at fourteen pence. He pro- bs 
cures all the goods, fold in his ſhop, from Phi- p 
ladelphia; they are brought i in waggons as far as | # 
 Catawefly, Where they are ſhipped on the Suſ- 41 
duchannah, and thence. conveyed, to Fiſhing 2 
Creek. The aggregate amount of freight and * 
Carriage was, formerly, one dollar per tun, but Joi 
fince laſt Bring it has. nen ions dollar and a 7 


half: 1 1 had 
The price of land i. in the neighbourhood is 


how 
from eight to ten dollars per acre, if in any de- 4 
gree cleared of Od, and from two to three dol- * 
lars, if ſtill covered with trees. Habitations are cen 


ſcarce and ſtraggling, but increaſe in number ſtron 
nearer to Berwick. This is the chief town of the 
ciſtriẽt: it ſtands on the bauks of the river. The oath 
fituation is ſufficiently agreeable, and more open 


d 
than that of other places, through which we e 
have lately paſſed. This ſmall village confi 


of twenty miſerable houſes, in which we could BY | 
not find an egg for our ſupper, but we procurei BY , u 
ſome milk. The beds were elean, the ſtabling 
good, oats and hay excellent; and travellers on ents 
horſeback are uſually contented themſelves with My. 
_ tranty fare, if their horſes be well * cially 


4 
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The innkeeper and his wife are a young couple, 
who have but very lately ſettled here. Their 
houſe is of wood, and only half finiſhed ; they 
poſſeſs, at preſent, eighty acres, ten of which 
are cleared and cultivated. The price of land 
at Berwick is twelve dollars, if the ground be 
already ſome what cleared, and from one dollar 
and a half to two, if the wood be not yet cut 
down. 

The Abehleenb of Berwick, as well us of the 
huts, we ſaw on this day's journey, are a med- 
ley of Engliſhmen,\ Frenchmen, Germans, Fle- 
-mings, and Scots. ' Moſt of the coloniſts, who 
have lately arrived, come from the Jerſeys. They 
ſem all poor, and are badly cloathed, yet their 
ſtrong and healthy appearance ſhews, that they 
are well fed, and ſoothes the mind, which ſym- 
pathizes in their poverty. The number of chil- 
dren is, in proportion to the habitations, very 
| great indeed. Near Ovens we ſaw a ſchool for 
young girls, which, from the ſmallneſs of the 
hut, and the number of children who ran out to 
ſee us paſs, had the appearance of an ant- hill. 
Two miles below Berwick are thoſe rapid cur- 
rents, known by the name of Neſcopeck, which 
greatly impede the navigation. of che river, eſpe- 
cally at low water. 113 
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gde the 10 of Mey. 


This day proved rather unfortunate to us 
We left Berwick at ſix o'clock. in the morning, 
and were unfortunately addreſſed to one an 
Beach, Who lives ſeven miles from it, and who 
was to point out to us the the beſt road to 

Wilkſbarre. Our ill-luck would have it, that 
this Squire Beach is a maker of roads, and had dang 

but very lately conſtructed a new one, which is N expo. 
-ſome miles ſhorter than the old road. He ad- tion « 
viſed us to take the former, which he aſſured us prude 


was the beſt. Relying on his aſſurance, we fol- The 1 
lowed his advice, but were on the very outſet Wil the b 
at conſiderable pains, to find the: place where we far ey 
were to be ferried acroſs the river, to reach the the hi 
new road. The ferry-boat, which, was rowed fl Ve « 
by a man turned of ſeventy, was: too ſmall to i which 
contain our four horſes; we therefore cauſed if true, t 
our baggage to be carried over firſt; and this WM No be 
arrived fafe' on the oppoſite, bank. The ſervant Wi !cady » 
was ordered not to wait for us, but to procced, eightec 
-On the return of the ferry-hoat, Mr. Guillemarl I wcks, 
and I embarked. His mare; who is always ver) gage-h 
:ſpirited, and whoſe mettle was perhaps heightcn- lemard 
ed by the fight of the other horſes on ſhore, be- ” ſac 
e rar 


_ to ſur in the Small * which Was rather 


© 5 low 
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low at the fides; and 3 in the midſt of © Gur paſſage i 


put one of her hind- legs into the water, which 
brought her whole binder part down. The boat 


heeled to that ſide, was filled with water, and 


would have been inſtantly overſet, but for Mr. 


Guillemard's preſence of mind. He puſhed the 


horſe into the river, and thus ſaved us in the 


moſt imminent danger of being drowned; a 
danger to which travellers muſt be frequentlß 


expoſed in this country, from the bad conſtruc- 
tion of the ferry-boats, as well as from the im- 
prudence and unſkilfulneſs of the ferry-men. 
The mare, Mr. Guillemard holding her faſt by 
the bridle, ſafely reached the ſhore ; and thus 
far every thing was well. But this incident WAS 
the harbinger of accidents ſtill more unpleaſant. 
We could not diſcover any road; ſome trees, 
which had been felled, ſhewed an intention, it is 


true, to make one; but we ſaw even ſew of theſe. 
No beaten road was to be found; ten times al- 
ready we had miſſed our way. We had to travel : 
eighteen miles over felled trees, deep moraſſes, 

rocks, and looſe ſtones. The girth of the bag- 
gage-horſe broke two or three times; Mr. Guil- 
lemard's mare, who was badly ſaddled, twice loſt 
her ſaddle on a ſteep road, and threw her rider. 
dhe ran ny and ſcattered part of her load; a 


3 | | brace 
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- e perth 8 : 2 were en ing with 
| hunger, and unable to diſcover any human ha- 
bitation on the road. A tew houſes ſtanding at 
ſome diſtance from, it, which we viſited, could 
not ſupply our wants; and, to encreaſe our 
misfortunes, it; rained all day long. At length 
we found ſome oats at an honeſt 3 0 
whoſe wife procured us alſo milk and egg 
Thus refreſhed, we purſued our journey, uh 
without ſeveral new accidents befalling our bag- 
gage; and at laſt reached Wilkſbarre. My 
5 friend's horſe, was lame, the ſaddle: was broken 
to pieces by. the accident in the ferry boat, aud 
our cloaths were torn ; but at Dr. Cowell's we 
found a good fire, a —_ ſtable, good eggs, falt 
meat (freſh. meat is entirely out of the queſtion) 
and thus, as we ſmoaked our ſegars, indulged 
the pleaſant thought of having eſcaped all tacſe 
: misfortunes. 5 
Wilkſbarre ſtands on a wide and fertile plain, 
7 he proſpect, on deſcending the mountains by 
the creek of Nantikoke, is one of the richeſt, 
moſt extenſive, and moſt delightful, we have 
yet ſeen, The land is in a high ſtate of cult: 
vation. We were not: able to obtain any new 


Information. that feſeryes to be mentioned. 
1 888 
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Wilkſbarre is the chief town of the county 
of Luzerbe. It is a ſmall place, containing 
about a hundred wooded! houſds; of a much 
better appearance than thoſe in Northumber- 
land. The town is ſeated on the Suſquehan- 
nah, and muſt in time become conſiderable, ifi 
the country, which lies higher up; ſhall be more 
generally cultivated: It is even now of ſome 
importance, and has about two hundred and 
fifty inhabitants. Fhe population of the e 
8 is nden et five thouſand fouls.” off 


wü vldvelub. the 201 9 u. = 
Mr. Guillemard's mare beingt-lamed by our 
misfortunes of yeſterday, he reſolved ta e 
hen at Wilkſbarre, under, the care of his ſer- 
yant,- We accordingly ſet out by ourſelves. A 
new road was propoſed to us, which! ſhortens 
the journey twenty miles, but ib untrodden; 
However, having yeſterday had enough of neu- 
roads, we preferred the old; though it was bad, 
end twenty miles longer. At the end of our 
„ ert day's journey, we reached Huntsferry. The 
© WH road was bad, and we were ſeveral times obliged 
- I to travel in foot- paths, which were hardly paſſ- 
bie. We frequently met with quarries: of mill- 
n and with ſpots, where a path, only eight- 

© 33 L 4 een 


trees, narrowed by falls of earth, obſtructed by 
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FRUITY in breadth, was cut through the rock, 
or here the road was: ſupported by trunks of | 


fallen trees, and led along the edges of a preci- 
pice. We often paſſed over declivities; rendered 
more dangerous by the ground being ſtrewed 
with looſe ſtones, or fragments of rock. For. 
tunately i it ſo happened, that we never got more 
than à few yards out of our road s but we were 
obliged to enquire the way of. every one we 
met, to avoid more conſiderable deviation. The 
dwelling- houſes in this diſtrict are moſt of them 
ſo new, that: the inHabitants are often ignorant eigbt 
of the names of places, which are ſcarce two Fi 
miled diſtant ; nor are they able to point out the iſ croſſe 
direction and-diftante,: ſo that their information arive 
beyond the next :farm-houſe is not to be de: ten ye 

pended upon. There is not one inn on the corn f 

| whole road, but fame private individuals are in 

the habit of ſelling bats to travellers. They live 
at certain diſtances; and, being known, travel- 
lers conſtantly put up at their houſes. The firſt 


day we halted at the houſe of one Harzs, i awn b 
twelve miles from Wilkſbarre, and afterwards at this, 
Han DINe's, fifteen miles farther on. Both are ably: 

farmers ; the former, a captain of the militia, inhabi 
18 W _ has been eſtabliſhed much longer ue the 


than 


DAS ͤ , ß,. ES 
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com and potatoes, in a ſoil, Which is, for the 
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than the latter. They are both very bad huf-- 
bandmen; they {cultivate nothing but Iadian 


moſt part, poor, and, with few exceptions, pro- 
Juces nothing but ſpruce fir and the common 

birch.) All the cultivated fields are incloſed with 
fences, which conſiſt of poles of - wood, once 
ſplit: and and laid zig-zag upon one another 
withoutl any ſtakes; a manner of feneing, ge. 
neral in all parts of America, at the firſt clear. 
ing of the- ground. The expence of clearing 
ground amounts, in this nn to e 
eigbt dollars an acre, e. 2 Das 

Five miles beyond Harding's: hnibigeioac We” 
croſſed the river in a very bad ferry- boat, and 
arrived at HUN s, an Iriſnman, who ſettled here: 
ten years ago. We found in his houſe Indian 
corn for our horſes, but neither oats nor hay, 
and no milk for ourſelves, nor even an egg. 
The houſe conſiſts of one room on the ground- 
floor, and of à corn- loft over it. Beds were not 
to be had. Hunt took an old paillaſſe from his 
awn bed, and lent it me for the night; and on 
this, with my ſaddle- cloth, I reſted comfort- 
ably: By Hunt's account, the ſpot, which he 
inhabits, is very unwholeſome; and ſo, he ſays, 
ve the banks of the river in general for ſome 
1 25 way, 
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ways higher up; or lower down. His young 
and handſome wife has labaured ne hectic 

nnn theſe eight months. .. X 

FOES - Thurſday, the 257 of "7 . 

BY ther morning we. halted. at one Mr. Gay. 
Lon's, eleven miles from our laſt night's quar- 
ters! All the dwelling-houſes: are of the ſame 
ſort. We purſued: our journey to Aſylum by 
Wyaluſing. The latter is a conſiderable village, 
feated on a creek, from which it takes its name. 
Fbe road is the ſame: as yeſterday, at times even 
and good, often recently cut through the wood, 
ariũnterrupted by new ſettlements; the fences of 
which occaſion a. circuit of near a furlong, at 
the end * e e is KK the road 
again. 

Nearly all the: 3 which we have 
hitherto: traverſed: in this: diſtm@, have been 
more or leſs recently: formed by families, who 
derive their titles. from Connecticut. The right 
of property claimed by that ſtate, in regard to 
theſe lands, has been declared to be ded 
firftby arbitrators in Trenton, threeor four years 
ago, and ſinoe that by the judges of aſſize, who 
hold their ſittings in Philadelphia. The laſt ſen- 


teuce has excited general diſcontent. in theſe 
: parts; 
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parts 3 - and, in truth; ſhould it be 8 


conſequence muſt be a general diſpoſſeſſing of 
all the cultivators, who have ſettled here by 
fight of purchaſe, or gift from the ſtate of Con- 
necticut, and who have ſpent ſeveral years la- 


ſettlers were, during the laſt war, driven from 
their poſſeſſions by the Indians, who deſtroyed 


indeed ſufficient reaſons for diſcontent; and the 
ſtate of Pennſylvania, ſatisfied with being rein: 
ſtated in its right to theſe lands, will undoubt- 
edly leave them in the poſſeſſion of thoſe fami- 
lies, who, ona fide,' obtained them either for 
money, or by their labour. If Pennſylvania had 
ſold the ſame lands, the ſupreme court of judi- 
cature would doubtleſs award an indemnification 
t in money. But in the United States, whoſe con- 
at ſtitution is, and · muſt be founded on the rights 
1 of man, and modelled by juſtice, peaceful and 


© induſtrious inhabitants will never be driven from 


Fu their poſſeſſions, or expelled from their homes. 
. WH The foldiers, ordered to carry ſuch a ſentence 
ſe into eXcEyBoPs would, be too deeply affected; 

their 


by the ſupreme court of juſtice, the natural 
bour on a ſoil, on which they eſtabliſhed them- ; 
ſelves in the moſt legal form. Several of [theſe 


all the buildings, and; burnt the woods, as far 
as they were able, on their retreat. Theſe are 
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their own feelings would'contradi& the oath of 
allegiance they have taken, and humanity would 
forbid them, to co- operate in the execution of 
tlie law. The ſtate of Pennſylvania is too wite, 
and too juſt, not to embrace, in theſe circum. 
Nances; a reſolution, which is nes 58 the 
_ principles it profeſſs. 

The inhabitants, who derive their tete from 
rn form, we were told, two diſtind 
elaſſes, whoſe rights are of a widely different 
complexion: One claſs ſettled: here long before 
any public diſcuſſion of the claims of the two 
Nates took place; and moſt of theſe had to re- 
build their houſes, which, as has already been 
mentioned, were i deſtroyed during the war. 
The other claſs formed their ſettlements after 
the above award, ſolicited. by both ſtates, had 
been iſſued, and therefore were not, or, at leaſt, 
| ſhould not have been ignorant of the hazard, to 
Which they expoſed themſelves. Several per- 
ſons in Connecticut have proceeded in this buſi- 
neſs in a manner extremely blameable, eſpeci- 
ally one Colonel FRANKLIN, who, two years 
ago, decoyed ſeveral families. into this country, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the ſtate of 
Pennſylvania, and of all the friends of order, 


who diſcouraged theſe unfair proceedings, and 
 forctold 


4 
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1 to the new ſettlers, that they would 
ſoon be diſpoſſeſſed of their eſtates. Moſt of the 
families lately arrived here are poor. They c ob- 
tained the land gratis, and are the leſs diſturbed 
in their preſent momentary enjoyments, by ap- 
prehenſions of ſom̃e future diſpoſſeſſion, as the 
character of many among them is not of the 
faireſt complexion. The colonel acted on the 
principle, that an increaſe of the number of co- 
loniſts would increaſe the force of reſiſtance 
zgainſt the ſentence of a judicial diſpoſſeſſion, 
in which, being himſelf a proprietor, he is per- 
ſonally concerned. This difference, in paint 
of the period of poſſeſſion, and. of the ſpecies 
of property, renders it far more eaſy to accom- 
modate matters, than it might otherwiſe have 
proved ; ſince the difference being ſettled with 
the landWhlders of the former claſs the execu- 
tion of any vigorous meaſure, which it may be 
neceſſary to adoat againſt thoſe of the latter, will 
baggreatly fnilitated.. — 

Aſylum ſtands on the right bank of the Sol. 
quehannah, which muſt be croſſed, in order to 
reach this ſettlement. It has been only fifteen 
years, eſtabliſhed. Meſſrs. TALON and De No- 
AILLES, who arrived here from England, richer 


in —_— than in caſh, fancied they ſhould be able 
to 


16 © rndvits Te 


to purchaſe, cultivate; ' and people two hundrel 
thoufand acres of land. They intereſted in thei 
project ſome planters of St. Domingo, who eſcap- 
ed from the rums of that colony, and who had 
| prudence enough carefully to preſerve the re. 
mains of their fortune. Meſſrs. Morris and Ni. 
cholfon, who poſſeſs immenſe tracks of land in 
the United States, were willing and ready to 
meet their views. Lands were choſen on the 
northern banks of the Suſquehannah z the price 
and inſtalments were regulated, and the firſt 
trees felled* on the ſpot, which was ſelected for 
the town. Mr. de Noailles took upon himſelf 
the management of the concerns of the com- 
pany in Philadelphia, Mr. Talon cauſed the 
firſt log-houſes to be erected here, and the land 
to be prepared for the reception of the new in- 
habitants. But they ſoon diſcovered, that they 
ſhould be diſappointed of all the money, which 
they had hoped to receive. Meſſrs. Morris and 
Nicholſon readily releaſed them from this Mit | 
difficulty, and the contract was reſcinded. From 


excluſive proprietors of theſe lands, the above 

gentlemen became aſſociates and partners in trade W 
with Meſſrs. Morris and Nicholſon, in all the e 
Profits ariſing from their ſale, and the quantity an 


» In December, 1793, | 
Was 


— 
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as chlargeil to à million -of acres. Each of 
them kept about ſix thoufand acres, as his prĩ- 
vate property, the price of which was ſomewhat 
niſed; but more diſtant periods of payment were 
fixed. Mr. Talon was appointed agent for the 
company, with a falary of three thouſand dollars. 
The buildings, as well as all other expences, 


were, with the conſent of Meſſrs. Morris and 


Nicholſon placed to the account of. the com- 
pany. "The uſe of the moſt conſiderable houſe, 
built by Mr. Talon, was aſſigned to himſelf as 
agent. Ignorance of the language of the coun- 
try, want of practice in buſineſs of this kind, 
avocatiqns of a different nature, and the embar- 
raſſments of the company, have deprived Mr. 
Talon of the moſt exquiſite happineſs, an emi- 
grated Frenchman can poſſibly enjoy, to open a 
peaceful and comfortable aſylum for his unfor- 


'tunate countrymen, to aſſiſt them in the firſt 


moments of their ſettlement, and thus to be- 


come the founder of a colony, which would 


have proved as honourable to the name of a 
Frenchman, as uſeful to the unfortunate ſuffer- 
ers, whom it would have received. An enor- 
mous expence, partly incurred without a ma- 
ture confideration of the plan, occaſioned defi- 
ciencies. The en was not able to fulfil its 

engagements. 


it * 
8 . 
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engage ments. The exertions of Mr. Talon and 
his aſſociates were not equal to the removal of 
theſe difficulties ; and it becoming evident, that 
the colony could not attain proſperity ſo quickly 
as Mr. Talon had expected, he reſigned his 
ſituation as agent to Mr, Nicholſon, and (ol 
him his ſhare in the property of the company, 
Who, having fix months before. bought that of 
Mr. de Noailles m— is now ane ſole a 
prietor of the lane. 
-- This is a brief ſketch of the' hiſtory of Af 
lum. There cannct remain a. doubt, but that 
| this eſtabliſhment, the plan of which is cer- 
tainly the work of much deliberation, would 
have proved more ſucceſsful, had it been formed 
by degrees, and with a ſufficient ſupply of ready 
money. For notwithſtanding the errors com- 
mitted in the execution of the plan, and the ad- 
verſe incidents it has met with, Aſylum has al- 
ready attained an uncommon degree, of perfec- 
tion, conſidering i its infant ſtate. Thirty houſes, 
built in this town, are inhabited by fami- 
lies from St. Domingo, and from France, by 
French artizans, and even by Americans. Some 
inns and two ſhops have been eſtabliſhed, the 
buſineſs of which is conſiderable. Several town: 


ſhares have been put into very good condition; 
| and 


we 


) 


cloſec 

Mr 
Aſylu 
plan 
the c 
are ge 
cultiy 
man, 
had by 
Ve 
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aud the fields and gardens begin to be productive. 
A conſiderable quantity of ground has been 
cleared, on the - creek Loyalſock j where the 
company has allotted twenty-five thouſand acres 
of land, in part of a hundred thouſand acres, 
which the inhabitants of Aſylum have purchaſ- 
ed by ſubſcription. Similar agricultural ope- 
rations, which take place in almoſt every town- 
ſhare, are intended to enliven, at once, all the 
different parts of this large tract of ground. The 
town-ſhares conſiſt each of four hundred acres; 
from ten to twenty of which are cleared. The 
owner can therefore either ſettle there himſelf; 
at the end of the year, or entruſt it to a farmer; 
The clearing of the town-fhares is, at preſent, 
effected by ſubſcription, on this principle; that 
for every acre belonging to a ſubſcriber, who 
has cleared ten acres, five of which only are en- 
cloſed with fences, nine dollars are paid. 

Mr. de MonTvur.#, one of the inhabitants of 
Aſylum, dire&s this clearing of the ground; the 
plan of which he conceived for the welfare of 
the colony. The ſentiments of the coloniſts 
ire good. Every one follows his buſineſs, the 
cultivator' as well as the inn-keeper and tradeſ- 
man, with as much zeal and exertion, as if he 
had been brought up to it. The {oil 1s tolerably 

Vor. I. M good, 
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, the en healthful. Almoſt all the in- 


gredients of a thriving colony concur in Aſy.- ſom 
| lum, and afford room to hope, that theſe great that 
| natural advantages will, in time, be improved, new 
| for the benefit and proſperity: of the coloniſts, men 
| A new trading i company has ſuperſeded the alrea 
i former; at leaſt the firm and management of fers 
the company's concerns have been altered. Mr, to {i 
1 Robert Morris has entirely left it, and Mr. Ni. lum 
ll cholſon, being now the only proprietor, has Fren 
| formed a bank of his million of acres, divided vente 
=: into five thouſand ſhares, containing each two Theſ 
1 hundred acres, the price of which, at two dol- move 
| lars and half per acre, is five hundred dollars, judgn 
| They bear fix per cent intereſt, which increaſes Wi they 
| in proportion to the ſtate of the land; and at that-4 
Y the expiration of fifteen years, the period at portat 
FR which the company is to be diſſolved, all the BW two | 
| benefits and advantages accruing. to the bank i peculi 
| | are to be divided among the holders of ſhares. trade. 
1 An office has been eſtabliſhed by the latter, for vill o 
= the direction and management of the concerns vill d. 
of the bank. | the en 
q This new company, taught by the errors of equall) 
| | the former, will no doubt make it their princi- circum 
1 pal buſineſs, to promote the proſperity of Aſy- The 
TP lum; which, alone, can, in any conſiderable ſettled, 


manner, 
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manner, increaſe the value of the land. Vet 


that purpoſe. It will be neceſſary to conſtruct 
ment muſt alſo be given to the families, which 


fers muſt be held out to ſuch, as may be diſpoſed 
to ſettle there. If theſe things be done, Aſy- 
lum will ſoon be peopled. Motives ariſing from 
French manners and opinions have hitherto pre- 
rented even French families from ſettling here. 
Theſe are now, however, in great meaſure re- 


judgment and prudence, as it is to be hoped 
they will, there can hardly remain a doubt, but 


at bportance. Its ſituation on the Suſquehannah, 


16 two hundred miles from its ſource, fits it in a 


* peculiar manner for an emporium of the inland 


5. trade. French activity, ſupported with money, 
of will certainly accelerate its growth: and this, 


ns vill doubtleſs in time convince the world, that 

be enterpriſe and aſſiduity of F renchmen are 
of equally conſpicuous in hors and adverſe 
cl Wciccumſtances. 


y- The following families have either already | 


ble WWettled, or intend to ſettle, at Aſylum, vin uh: 
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ſome previous ſacrifices will alſo be required for 
new roads, and repair the old ones. Encourage- 


already inhabit Aſylum ; and advantageous of- 


moved, and if the company ſhall proceed with + 


that Aſylum will ſpeedily become a place of im- 
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Mr. de BLAcors, deputy for Dauphins, in the 
e-nſtituent aſſembly. Since his quitting France, 
he has married Mademoiſelle de MavLDE, late 
canoneſs of the chapter of Bonbourg. They 
keep a haberdaſher's ſhop. Their partner is M. 
CoLin, formerly Abbe de Sevigny, arch-deacon 
of Tours, and conſeiller au grand conſeil. 2. M. 
de MonTuL&, late captain of a troop of horſe, 
married to a lady of St. Domingo, who reſides 
at preſent at Pottſgrove. 3. Madame de Sy. 
BERT, couſin to Mr. de Montule, and relict of: 
rich planter. of St. Domingo. 4. Mr. Bec 
LIERRE, formerly a canon, now a ſhopkeeper; 
his partners are the two Meflrs. de la Rove, one 
of whom was formerly a petit gens-d'arme, and 
the other a captain of infautry. The latter ha 
married a fiſter of Madame SyYBERT, Mademor 
elle de Bercy, who intends to eſtabliſh an inn 
on the road from Aſylum: to Loyalfock, eight 
miles from the former place, whither ſhe is on 
the point of removing with her huſband. 6. 
Mr. BEAUL1Ev, fontrefly a captain of infantry 
in the French ſervice, who ſerved i in America, 


during the laſt war, in the legion of Potoſky 


He has remained ever fince in this country, ha 


married an Engliſh lady, and now keeps an inn 
7. Mr 


7. M 
phyſi 
Aſyh 
ſome 
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infant 
volut 
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7. Mr. Buz Ann, a planter of St. Domingo, and 


he 

ce phyſician in that colony, who bas ſettled at 
ite Aſylum with his wife, daughter, and ſon, and 
5 ſome negroes, the remains of his fortune. 8. Mr. 
Ir, de NoAILLES, a planter of St. Domingo. 9. Mr. 
on DanDELoOT, of Franchecomte, late an officer of 
fr infantry, who left France on account of the re- 
WY volution, and arrived here deſtitute of property, 


but was kindly received by Mr. Talon, and is 
now engaged in agricultural purſuits with ſpirit 

ald ſucceſs. 10. Mr. DueETITTHOUARsS, an 
officer of the navy, who, encouraged by the 
conſtituent aſſembly, and aſſiſted by a ſubſcrip- 
tion, embarked in an expedition in queſt of Mr, 
de la Perouſe. He was detained on the coaſt of 
Brafil by the governor of the colony, Fernando 
de Noriguez, and ſent with his crew to Por- 
tugal, where he was very ill treated by the Por- 
tugueſe government, {tripped of all his property, 


to America, where he lives free and happy, 
without property, yet without want. He is em- 
ployed in clearing about two or three hundred 
acres of land, which have been preſented ta 
bim. His ſociable, mild, yet truly original tem- 
per and en are ſet off by a noble ſimpli- 

| M 3 cy 


and only eſcaped farther perſecution by fleeing | 


— —— — - — ne — , 1 * 
. - * 
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city of manners . 11. Mr. Norts, a young 
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gentleman, who embarked with Mr. Dupetit. late 
thouars, and eſcaped with him to this country, Nic 
He formerly wore the petit collet , was a pupil con 
of Mr. de la Chapelle, poſſeſſor of a ſmall pri. virt 
ory, and now earns his ſubſiſtence by cultivating diff 
the ground. 12. Mr. KzaTiNnG, an Iriſhman, oth, 
and late captain of the regiment of Welſh. At He 
the beginning of the revolution he was in 8. juſt 
Domingo, where he poſſeſſed the confidence of ſer\ 
all parties, but refuſed the moſt tempting offers 14. 
of the commiſſioners of the aſſembly, though ſey 
his ſentiments were truly democratic. It was tun 
his choice and determination, to retire to Ame- is 
rica without a ſhilling in his pocket, rather than I 
to acquire power and opulence in St. Domingo the 
by violating his firſt oath. He is a man of un- all 
common merit, diſtinguiſhed abilities, extraor- thr 
| dinary virtue, and invincible difintereſtedneſs. fon 
His deportment is grave, yet affable. His ad- EXP 
vice and- prudence have proved extremely ſer- to 
viceable to Mr. Talon in * of but 
. Dupetitthouars acted afterwards to France, ob- 5 
tained the command of a ſhip of the line, and was killedin 
the unfortunate battle off the mouth of the Nile.—7ran/. Par 
1 The petit collet (little band) was formerly a diſtinguilh- can 
his 


ing mark of the ſecular clergy in France.— Tranſl. 


his 
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his buſineſs. It was he who negociated the 


ng | 
tit. late arrangements between Meſſrs. Morris and 
1. Nicholſon; and it may be juſtly ſaid. that the 


confidence, which his uncommon abilities and 
virtue inſpire, enables him to adjuſt matters of 
diſpute "with. much greater facility than moſt 
other perſons. 13. Mr. RENAU D and family. 
He is a rich merchant of St. Domingo, who has 


At 
St, juſt arrived with very conſiderable property, pre- 
of ſerved from the wreck of an immenſe fortune. 


14. Mr. CarLEs, a prieſt and canon of Guern- 
ſey, who retired to America with a ſmall for- 
tune, and who has now. ſettled at Aſylum ; he 
is an induſtrious and much- reſpected farmer. 
15. Mr. PxRvos r, a citizen of Paris, celebrated 
there for his benevolence; he was a member of® 
all benevolent ſocieties, treaſurer of the philan- 
thropic ſociety, and retired to America with 
ſs, ſome property, a conſiderable. part of which he 


d- expended on a ſettlement, which he attempted 
1 to eſtabliſh on the banks of the Suſquehannah, 
of but which did-not eventually ſucceed. He now 


cultivates his lot of ground on the Loyalſock, as 
if his whole life had been devoted to the ſame 
| purſvit 3 and the cheerful ſerenity of a -gentle, 
candid, philoſophical mind, till attends him in 
his laborious retreat. His wife and fiſter- in- 
| M 4 . law, 
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law, who have alſo ſettled here, ſhare in his 


tranquillity and bis. happineſs... 16. Madame 
d'AUTREMONT, with her three children. She 
is the widow of a ſteward at Paris. T wo of her 


ſons are grown up: one was a notary, and the 


other a watch-maker 3. but they have now be- 


come hewers of wood, and tillers of the ground, 
and ſecure . by their zeal, ſpirit, politeneſs, and 
unblemiſhed character, the n and te- 


ſpect of every feeling mind. 
Some families of artiſans are alſo eRabliſhed | 
at Aſy lum; z and ſuch as conduct themſelves pro- 


perly earn great wages. This cannot be ſaid of 
the greateſt part of them. They are, in gene- 
ral, very indifferent workmen, and uch ad- 


Licted to drunkenneſs. In time they will be 
2 "Luperſeded by more valuable men; and Ame- 


rican families, of a better deſcription, wall ſettle 
here: for thoſe, who reſide at preſent at Aly- 


lum, are ſcarcely worth keeping. 


One of the greateſt impediments to the proſ- 
perity of this ſettlement will probably ariſe from 
the prejudices of ſome Frenchmen againſt the 


Americans, unleſs ſelf-intereſt and reaſon ſhould 


prove the means of removing them. Theſe are 
frequently manifeſted with that inconſiderate le- 


Ou with with: Frenchmen, in genera], de- 
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cide on things and perſons of the greateſt mo- 
ment; ſome of them vauntingly declare, that 


they will never learn the language of the coun- 


try, or enter into converſation with an Ameri- 
can, Whether particular facts and occurrences 
can juſtify this prejudice, in regard to individuals, 
Iwill not affirm ; but certain it is, that they can 
never. juſtify it in the latitude of a general opi- 
nin. A conduct founded on ſuch prejudices 
would prove extremely hurtful to the intereſts 
of the colony ; the progreſs of which has been 
already retarded by ſo many unavoidable obſta- 
cles, that there certainly is no occaſion to create 
new ones, by purpoſely exciting the animoſity 
of a people, among whom the colony has been 
formed, and who, in the judgment of every im- 
partial man, muſt be conſidered as in a ſtate of 
leſs degeneracy than many European nations, 
The real farmers, who reſide at Aſylum, live, 
upon the whole, on very good terms with each 


other; being duly ſenſible, that harmony is re- 


quiſite, to render their ſituation comfortable and 
happy. They poſſeſs no conſiderable property, 
and their way of life is ſimple. Mr. Talon lives 
in a manner ſomewhat more ſplendid, as he is 
obliged to maintain a number of perſons, to 
whom his aſſiſtance was indiſpenſable. 

Ly | | | It 
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been choſen. But not. to mention, that all a 
ation of the colony appears ſo advantageous, 2 
Induſtrious families, however, without whom 
it; for it muſt be confidered, that, however po- 


man cannot ſo eafily diſpenſe: with the aſliſtance 


tunate circumſtance for this colony. None but 
perſons of indifferent character are willing to 


matter of diſpute. Even the. ſmall number ol 


. oga are by no means praiſeworthy in their mo- 
r als; and they are poor, lazy, drunken, quar- 


/ 


It is to be wiſhed and hoped, that the whole 
Sitileminy may prove ultimately fucceſsful. 4 
more convenient ſpot might, doubtleſs, have 


oft fatto jud gments are unfair, the preſent ſitu- 
to warrant the moſt ſanguine hopes of ſucceſ⸗ 
no ſettlement can proſper, muſt be invited to 
liſhed its preſent inhabitants may be, the gentle- 
of the artiſt and the. huſbandman, as theſe can 
with that of the gentleman. | 

A ſpeedy adjuſtment of the nt difference 
between Connecticut and Pennſylvania, with 


reſpect to the eſtates contiguous to the lands of 
Aſylum, would alſo prove a defirable and for- 


ſettle on ground, the title to which remains: 
coloniſts we found between Wilkfbarre and Ti- 
relſome, and extremely negligent in the culture 


of their lands. The valuable emigrants. from 
= Nen. 


' 
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New-England, from the eaſtern branch of the 
Suſquebanuah, who ſhould be encouraged to 
ſettle here, will certainly not make their ap- 
pearance, till they can be ſure of cultivating 
their land without oppoſition, and of retaining 
the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of their eſtates. It is 
therefore of the greateſt importance to the com- 
pany of Asylum, that this weighty buſineſs 
ſhould be ſpeedily and finally adjuſted. When 
that is accompliſhed, the company will doubt- 
leſs embrace the earlieſt opportunity of advertiſ- 
ing the whole million of acres ; they will en- 
deavour to combine ſeparate eſtates with- each 
other, by purchaſing the intervening lands ; they 
will make public their right of property, pur- 
ſue a well concerted general plan, execute it 
with the requiſite care and diſpatch, and make 
the neceſſary ſacrifices. They will perceive how 
advantageous and important it is, to place Aſy- 
lum, as it were, in full activity, by conſtructing 
the roads already projected and commenced, by 
eſtabliſhing a ſchool, by inviting induſtrious ſet- 
tlers, and by endeavouring to meliorate the 
breeds of horſes and cattle: in ſhort, by en- 
couraging uſeful eſtabliſhments of every kind. 
A few hundreds of dollars, laid out here pro- 
Ld j * e the moſt conſiderable and 
laſting 
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laſting improvements. In ſuch caſes, however, 
it ĩs requiſite to calculate well, that we may ex. 
pend judiciouſly. + By. prudent and liberal mea. 
ſures, the-proſperity of this French colony, and 
| conſequently of the company, would be eſſen - 


which is already cultivated along the banks of 
the river, above and below Aſylum, and thus 


part of Pennſylvanis. But unleſs active and ju- 


eommitted in the firſt formation of this colony; 
and inſtead of attaining to the wiſhed. for proſ- 
perity, it muſt, on the contrary, find its decline, 


; bliſhment. | 


cumſtances. By the activity and prudence of 


tially inſured and promoted. And hen this ſet. 
tlement thall have once ripened into a flouriſh. 
ing ſtate, it will ſerve to connect the country, 


prove a ſource of animation to this intereſting 


dicious meaſures be purſued, Aſylum will in- 
evitably ſuffer from tlie partial inconveniences, 
which attend its ſituation, and from the errors 


if not downfal, in the very nature of its eſta · 


Every thing in this deen at Cares 
appears in a precarious condition. The price of 
proviſion depends on a variety of fluctuating cir- 


certain individuals the town is abundantly ſup- 
plied with grain and meat, and this honeſt eco- 
pomy keeps proviſion at a moderate price. But 


men 


5 2 : 
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men of a leſs liberal way of thinking have it 
alſo in their power to occaſion ſcarcity of the 
firſt neceſlaries of life, and raiſe their price to 
a rate beyond all proportion to that of other 
commodities. The information, which I have 
been able collect, relative to the ſtate of agri= 
culture, however accurate at the preſent mo- 
ment, can hardly be thought ſufficient for the 
direction of a planter, who ſhould incline to 
ſettle here; I ſhall, nen lay it Tg "my 
readers, ſuch as it is. 

| The land behind the town is tolerably good; 


but that on the banks of the river conſiſts of 
excellent meadows, laid out by families, who. 


ſettled here, before the preſent coloniſts, | pro- 
ducing very good hay, pretty conſiderable in 
quantity, and they are capable of ſtill farther 


improvement. The ſoil of Loyalfock is, in 'ge- 


neral, excellent. Many trees grow there, which 
evince its goodneſs, ſuch as, the-white Virgi- 
nian waluut-tree, white oak, 'plane-tree, ſugar- 
maple and hemlock- fir. It is a- circumſtance 
worthy of notice, that half-way between Loyal- 


ſock and Aſylum, common oak, which in the 


fields about the latter place is found in abun- 

dance, becomes at once ſo ſcarce, that not two 

hundred oak trees grow in [the whole diſtri& of 
| Loyalſock,- 
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Loyalſock, which contains two thouſand fire 
hundred acres. The price of the company: 
land is at preſent two dollars and half per acre; 
very little however is ſold, That of the town 
of Aſylum fetches: little more; although there 
is little doubt, that the price will r gradually 
to ten dollars. The land contiguous to Afy- 
lum, which does not belong to the company, 
being at preſent in an unſettled Nate with re- 
ſpect to the right of property, this circumſtance 
renders it a very undeſirable poſſeſſion for fuch 
ſettlers,” as do not wiſh to expoſe themſelves to 
the danger of ſubſequent litigations, and con- 

ſequently to being diſpoſſeſſed of their purchaſes, 
Hitherto the grain appears to have ſuffered but 
little from the Heſſian fly and from blights. The 
winter laſts here from four months and half to 
five months. Agriculture however has hitherto 
advanced ſo ſlowly, that-the cattle ſuffer much 
during that ſeaſon from want of fodder, © They 
are, for the moſt part, fed with 'turnips, gourds, 
and ſtra w of Indian corn. Both oxen and cows 
are of a very indifferent ſort, as little attention 
has been paid to the breed of cattle brought 
hither by the ſettlers. Both ſeed-time and har- 
veſt take place here about a fortnight Jater than 


in the _— of t The land yields 
| | about 
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ho Ribera; or twenty buſhels of wheat, ſixty 
buſhels of Indian corn, and three tuns of hay 
per acre. The ſoil ſeems naturally better adapted 
for meadows than for corn land; but from the 
little trouble attending the driving of the cattle. 
into the foreſt, the produce i in corn is rather ap- 
parently great than ſo in fact. In ploughing 
they generally employ oxen, which, it ſhould 
be obſerved, are not ſubject to any particular 
diſeaſe. They are at times driven to Philadel- 
phia; and the country people frequently act here 
with ſo little judgment, as even to ſend them 
two hundred miles off, when they might obtain 
much better prices, and even ready money, in 
the neighbourhood. The bullocks, which are 
conſumed in Aſylum, are generally brought 
from the back ſettlements, but it is frequently: 
found neceſſary, to. ſend thither for them. They, 
ae generally plentiful: the uncommon dura- 
tion of the laſt winter, however, proved ſo 
deſtructive to the cattle, that few are now to 
be ſeen, and a great ſcarcity of beef prevails at 
11 as well as in various other parts of 
The vin, which i is not cotfanedil in Aye 
lum, finds a market in. Wilkſbarre, and is tranſ- 
ported chither on the river. In the ſame man- 
| ger 
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3 ner all kinds 85 merchandize are conveyed from 
Philadelphia to Afylum. They are carried in 


waggons as far as Harriſburg, and thence ſent ja 

in barges up the river. The freight amounts, 1 

in the whole, to two dollars per cwt. The. falt ; "nl 
comes from: the ſalt-houſes-at Geneſſee, on the 2 
lake of Ontario. Flax is produced i in the coun * 
try about Aſylum; and the ſoil is very fit for | lite 
producing crops 'of that commodity. Maple- ke 
'. ſugar is made here in great abundance. Each 5 0 
tree is computed to yield, upon an average, 25 F 
from two pounds and half to three a year, of 1 
Melaſſes and vinegar are alſo. prepared here. 1 85 | 
have ſeen Meſſrs. De VILAIxR and DANDELor * 
make ſugar in this place, which much ſurpaſſe W 
any of the ſame kind, that has hitherto come wiſe 
under my obſervation, ' A conſiderable quantity * 
of tar is alſo made, and ſold for four dollars per 24 
barrel, containing thirty-two gallons. Day- l- ET 
bourers are paid at the rate of five ſhillings a WI 
day. Mr. de Montule employs workmen from On 
the eaſtern branch of the river, to clear his land; watts 
to theſe he pays half a dollar a day, beſides al- tha 15 
lowing them their victuals; the overſeer re- 1 2 
ceives a dollar and a third per day; theſe peo · MW. "Ol 


ple turn out to be very good workmen. They the 4 


are eaſily enn when employment is en- von 
f ſured * 
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ſured. to them for any leng 


manufacture of potaſhes has alſo been commen- 


ced at Aſylum ; ; and it is in contemplation. to 
attempt the brewing of malt · liquor. A corn- 5 
mill and a foil are building ie on the Loyal- | 


ſack. | 


- The 3 is a Piel ſketch 5 the ae, : 
ſtate of this intereſting. ſettlement, which, even 
; twelvermonth hence, will no longer retain. its 
preſent features. To judge from the actual 


condition of the probable progreſs and duration 
of this infant colony, it muſt either riſe or fall 


rapidly, It is to be hoped, that the want of ſimi - 
rity to the original i in, my deſcription, which 


may be obſervable next year in the colony, will 
wiſe from its rapid, progreſs towards maturity; 
and this hope 1 . ce on We appear- 
8 de, the 2d of . 


. OY: 


on our arrival at Aſylum, it was not our in- 


tention to have ſtopped more than four days in 


that place, But the pleaſure of meeting with 


Mr. and Madame de Blacons, a deſire to obtain 


2 thoraugh knowledge of the preſent ſtate of 
the colony, as well as of its proſpects of future 


improvement; 


Pa 
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ö th of time. 3 but other- 35 
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improvement; and the cordial reception we ex- 
perieneed from all its inhabitants, induced us ty 
add four days to our ſtay; and, in the whole 
we ſtopped twelve days. On Tueſday, the 2dof 
June, we at length took our departure. Meſſn, 
De Blacons and Dupetitthouars joined our can 
van; the latter, Who travelled on foot, had ſet 
out the preceding evening · The road from Aſj. 
lum to Tioga leads, like the reſt, through con- 
tinued woods. We preferred that on the right 
bank; as we ſhould then be obliged to croſs the 
river only once. The road is in ſome places ex- 
ceſſively miry and ſtony, although in others i 
is very good. On the whole it may be called 
tolerable, yet it is often difficult to be found 
It affords but few ſtriking proſpects. The Sul: 
quehannah, which we met with but once, dur- 
ing our whole journey, flows conſtantly be- 
tween two chains of mountains, which ſeem to 
encroach upon its channel, but from time to 
time open into allies more or Al deep. but 
never very extenſiye. Yo 
We ſtopped at Sor bnd Tears, to reſt 
our horſes. | This planter occupies an eſtate of 
five hundred acres, only. thirty of which are yet 
cleared, and which belongs to the village of 
Old Sheſhequen. Its owner arrived here about 
FF | five 


8 
| 


five years ago, from the county of Orange, in 
the ſtate of New Vork; but he now intends to 
ſettle in Geneſſee; and, conſequently, wiſhes 
to diſpoſe of his plantation, which he holds 
from the ſtate of Connecticut; the price he de- 
mands is five thouſand three hundred and ninety 
dollars, that is to ſay, about ten dollars and 
three-fourths per acre. - Another landholder, at 
whoſe houſe we ſtopped to procure direQtions 


ht about, the road, intimated to us a ſimilar deſign, 


i as he maſtpok us for land-jobbers, His planta- 
F tion conſiſted of three hundred acres, ſixty of 
“nich were cleared, with a corn and a ſaw-milly 
l which he oſtimated at one thouſand three hun- 
„dra dollars. He aſked for the whole eſtate 
two thouſand ſix hundred dollars, which is tan- 
af tamount to eight dollars and half per acre. The 
ſtate of agriculture. is no better here than in the 
other parts of Pennſylvania, and even worſe 
than in many of them, all the plantations being 
yet in that infant ſtate, where the ſoil yields 
rich crops without cultivation. The- ſettlers 


poſſeſſions will be confirmed, have much buſi- 
of neſs upon their hands, and are 1 


4 able to advance money for the im 
ue (bbeir lands, fo that they hardly give t 
5 = 
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too are doubtful whether their rights to thein 
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the trouble even to plough up the nnd For 
this purpoſe they make uſe of oxen, the nie- 


dium price of a'yoke of which is ſeventy dol- 
lars. Wheat commonly ſells for one dollar: 


| buſhel, rye for four ſhillings, and oats from two 


ſhillings: and fixepence to three ſhillings. There 
are two ſchools in the neighbouring country, 


which are both kept by women, who teach 


needle - work and reading. To learn to read is, 


| therefore, the only inſtruction, which boys can 


obtain here. Theſe ſchools are maintained ſolely 
by the fee of ſive ſhillings a quarter paid by each 


d ſcholar. | They are evidently inſufficient, yet 
| they are ſchools ; and Wen are IM: "oy rare in 


Pennſylyania. 4 

No place has been hitherto ſt apart here for 
religious worſhip. They, who deſire to perform 
this, aſſemble in private houſes, and engage 4 
preacher for a yearly falary, which, however, 1s 
very ſmall. Families of methodiſts conſtitute 
Ws principal part of the inhabitants. 

On the other fide of the river ſtands New 
Seton, a ſmall neat town, containing about 
twelve houſes, which are built either of rough 
logs or boards. It is ſeated in a very pleaſant 
plain. The juſtice of the peace, the ſurgeon, 


and the * of the neighbouring country, fe- 
b 
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fde in this place. It contains ſhops, in ſhort all 
thoſe things which are found only 1 in a principal 
town. _ 

The road from O14 Sheſheguen to Tioga, 
which had been repreſented to us as a very bad 
one, proved, on the contrary, very good. Here 
the farm-houſes lie cloſer to each other. Near 
Tioga, the river of the ſame name diſcharges 
itſelf into the Suſquehannah. The ſite of the 
town, or rather of the eight or ten houſes which 
are ſo called, is about two miles diſtant from the 
confluence of the two rivers, and very pleaſant. | 
The mountains, which form the banks of the 
Suquehannab, do not lie ſo. cloſe together, as 
in any other part of its courſe that we have yet 
ſeen The country behind Tioga deſcends into 
a phi of upwards of three miles in extent. 
The ſoil is good; and, from the ſituation of tlie 
town, it is likely to acquire ſome importance in 
time, when the land on both fides of the river 
ſhall become cultivated and populous. There is 
not one ſpring, however, to be found either on 
the ſpot where the town ſtands, or in its vici- 
nity, ſo that the inhabitants are obliged either 
to fink wells, or to fetch water from the river; 
ad, in either caſe, the water is far from being 
ig The price of land, in the neighbourhood 
; SS... ©; of. 
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of the town, 18 eight dollars per acre, when, 
out of three hundred acres, to the proportion 
of fifty or ſixty are already cleared of wood, 
The town-ſhares are ſixteen yards in breadth 
by fifty in depth, and coſt twenty dollars. The 
price of Wheat i is ſeven ſhillings and ſix-pence 
per buſhel, rye ſells for fix ſhillings a buſhel, 


and oats from three to four fhillings. Some ped 
| veniſon excepted, which at times comes to mar- 
| ket, no freſh meat has been ſeen at Tioga ſince 
Lft autumn. The merchants of the Mice carry 0 
on an inconfiderable trade in hemp, which they met 
get from tlie upper parts of the river, and ſend Dux 
| 15 Philadelphia by Middle Town: We were in- we.] 
formed, that the thops at Aſylum prove vey ill 12g 1 
| vortfal t to the trade of Tioga, a complaint which N 
gave our fellow. traveller, who Keeps a 21 in queb 
Aſylum, no Tmall ſatisfaction. 8 trave 
: Laſt year there were three inns in Tioge, yet t 
| but, at this time, it contains but one; we found 1s dil 
it crowded with travellers from the Jerſeys, it ri. 
Pennſylvania, and New York, who' intended to hann: 
lettle on the lakes. After a ſcanty ſupper, we up an 
were all obliged. to take up with two beds; vbiel 
more were not to be * obtained on any terms. WI Pertat 
The ſheets, which bad already ſerved three ot far as 


7 four other travellers, Were, according to the 
40 4 land- 
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landlady's account, very elean; and ſo indeed 
they are ealled, in all the American inns, when 
they ate in fact totally unfit for uſe. Vet, on 
the other hand, we enjoyed the ſpecial favour of 
being permitted to lie down in boots, as thoſe 
of our party really did, ho, like myſelf, pre- 
ferred taking their repoſe « on the eg! wrojpe 
men in a blanket. Ap : 


© Wedneſday, the 3d of June. 1 


Our company conſiſted, as I have already 
mentioned, of four perſons, one of whom (Mr. 
Dupetitthouars) travelled on foot, but whom 
we had promiſed to relieve en 7 walk- 
ing in rotation part of the way. 

Near Tioga we turned rin the river Sof. 


quebannah, ag the banks of which we had 


travelled near two hundred and fifty miles, and 


yet the ſource of that branch which we quitted 
is diſtant two hundred miles ſtill farther; inland: 
it riſes near the Mohawk's river. The Suſque- 
hannah, throughout its courſe, ſerves to open 
up an extenſive country of rich fertile ſoil, and 
which: is likely to acquire an increaſing im- 
portagce! from its navigation, that extends as 
far as to the Cheſapeak. It is an unfayourable 
TAs; however, that its'courſe is ſo fre- 
eite tin N 4 quently 
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| quently Las by raps, which; even at high 


Water, cannot be paſſed without danger by ſmall | 


veſſels. . It is in ſuch ſmall veſſels, or on rafts, 
conſtructed of trunks of trees covered with 
boards, that cargoes of proviſion, &c., are at 
preſent tranſported. Theſe rafts, which draw 
but little water in proportion to the breadth and 
extent of their ſurface, are moſtly laden with 
| proviſion for the lower country. The navigz- 
tion of theſe rafts and veſſels is ſometimes im- 
peded by. obſtacles inſurmountable; they are 
many times ſhattered from being daſhed on the 
banks or ſhallows, and often beaten entirely to 
pieces. The number of men, and eſpecially of 
. veſſels, thus wrecked ae loſt, is "wy conſider 
able. e 
At the diſtance of hs Aale Nee Fier the 
ſtate of Pennſylvania borders upon New York, 
and d here begins a new ſtandard of coinage. A 
dollar, which: in Pehnſylvania is worth only 
| ſeven ſhillings and fixpence, is here, with greater 
convenience 1 . eee into en 
N | 
Near the e of: 3 a moun- 
tain” riſes from the bank of the river Tioga, in 
the "ſhape of a ſugar-loaf, upon which are ſeen 
__ remains: of ſome entrenchments: ; theſe the 
f inhabitants 
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inhabitants. call the Spani/b rampart, but I ra- 


the Indians in the times of Mr. de Nouville. 
One perpendicular breaſt · work i is yet remain - 
ing, which, though covered over with graſs and 


buſhes, plainly indicates, that a parapet and a 
itch have been conſtructed here. 


Tioga, at the houſe of one Mr. WARREN, a 


dred and ſeventy acres of land, fifty. of which 
only are cleared; the reſt are ſtony, . hilly, and 
poor. The price of wheat is one dollar, oats 
three ſhillings and ſix-pence, and rye five ſhil- 
lings per buſhel. The cultivated land lies moſtly 


ſuch for three or four years. They are then 


as: graſs land. Mr. Warren, it ſeems, never 
ſows. oats among the clover. His ſtock ap- 


. tolerably good; at the ſhearing time the wool 
in weighs from four to five pounds a fleece; its 
n medium price is four ſhillings per pound. This 
de planter, only three years ago, paid nine hundred 


ts N SY dollars 


ther judge them to have been throw i up againſt 
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We ſtopped to breakfaſt about ten es 3 | 
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andholder, who ſettled here four years. ago. | 
His eſtate along the river conſiſts of three hun- 


in graſs. Theſe meadows, which are ſown with 
timothy-graſs, and white clover, are uſed. as 


broken up, ſown with wheat, and uſed. again | 


peared-to be in very good order; the ſheep were 


. ²˙ w et ie Yet in 2 6 gn? * 
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dollars for- this eſtate, and Be now aſks two 
_ thouſand five hundred dollars for it. 

There is no ſchool kept in ae agghbouriy 
country, except in the winter months, when 


* 
40 


ay ſcholar pays a dollar per quarter. In 
The road from Tioga to Painted Poſt lies fr WW zr 
the moſt part along the bank of the river Tiog, houſ 
Which is here about as broad as the mouth of towt 
the Oiſe. Its water is very clear. The ſtream for r 
is rapid, and the country in general, through plan! 
which it flows, is more open and FRO than one 
cane watered by the Suſquebannah: dere 
We dined at New Town, which ho not lea 
been built more than ſeven years, and is ſituate this 
on the banks of the Tioga. Before the build bas 
ing of this town the Indians were in poſſeſſion he v 
of the territory. This place is, at preſent, the ſure 
chief town of the county'of Tioga. The diſ. WF. com 
tri of New Town contains twenty thouſand burt 
acres of land, ſold originally for eighteen pence clea 
the acre, which now ſells for five or fix dol- ther 
lars, and in ſome. places from twenty-four to mul 
twenty-ſix dollars.” The ſoil near the river is tiva 
remarkably good. The plain in which New der 
Town ſtands is gs. and covered with mea- land 
dows. In the other parts of the twenty thou- hos 
as 


a acres but very little wood has: hitherto 
It F been 
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been cut down, although we were aſſured, that 
new ſettlers are continually pouring in. The 
whole town eonfiſts of about fifteen houſes, _ 
of them being either inns or os. 
In New Town we met with Colonel STAR- 


for BW ner, and we accompanied him to his own 
84, houſe, which: is eight miles diſtant from the 
| of town. He is an Iriſhman by birth, but has been 
= for many years a reſident of America; he has a 
gi plantation of about thirteen hundred acres, only 
an one hundred of which have been hitherto ren- 


tered fit for cultivation. Six hundred were 
cleared of wood by the Indians, who quitted 
this part of the country only five years ago. He 


he was entirely ſurrounded with Indians he aſ- 


complain of them as neighbours. The Indians 
burn the trees down to the ſtumps, when they 
clear any ground; but alrbougli the forme àre 


maſt be footed out, before the foil can be ext- 


T3 71 


land is much ſuperiot to any in the neighbour- 
hood ; that it yields forty buthels of wheat, and 


0 much Indian corn annually; ; and that his 
, meadows 


has lived here ſeven years, during two of which 


ſured us, however, that he had no reaſon to 


thereby deſtroyed, the ſtumps which remain 


der good management, He affarcd us, that his | 


—— 
We, 
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meadows. produce two tuns of Roi per acre. Hs 
ploughs with oxen, which are of a very good 
ſort. According to his account, he ploughs 
deeper than we. have, obſerved any where elt 
in America, makin g uſe of ploughs of various 
conſtruQions. | | He keeps no ſheep, on account 


rous in 1 this part of the country, it kW been 
but. lately cleared. He has a beautiful heed of 
| cows, and a fine looking young bull, produced 
from a cow, which he bought of Squire Wa. 
ls, on the eaſtern arm of the Suſquehannah; 
it is of the Engliſh breed. The cow, big with 
calf, coſt him thirty-two, dollars; he rears his 
calves, and does not ſell them. The winter 
, commonly laſts here ſix months; during which 
time his cows and oxen are kept in the ſtable, 
He depoſits his turnips, which he gathers in 
autumn, undef#ground, and feeds his cattle with 
them, as well as with Indian corn and hay. 
Ihe price o of wheat i in this part of the coun- 
try! is one dollar, rye five ſhillings, and oats three 
ſhillings per buſhel. . It i is difficult to procure 
workmen hereabouts, - Mr. Starret pays them 
after the rate of one dollar per day, excluſive of 
victuals. He bas two diſtilleries, one upon the 


eſtate, and another in New Town; in both 
together 


A 
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Ho together” Be diſtils about two thouſand gallons 
of whiſky in a year. Mr. Starret aſſured us, 
that a buſhel of rye yields, in his diſtilleries, 
only from two to two gallons and a half of 


ſells his whiſky for one dollar per gallon, while, 
according to the beſt information we have hither- 


which are obtained from a. buſhel, coſts but five 
ſhillings: From what we have ſince” heard of 


ng a higher price for his whiſky. The work- 


er men, employed in his diſtilleries, receive one 
5 hundred andi ninety dollars per annum. The Co- 
. lonel told us, that he propoſed to ſell his eſtate; 
* that he has refuſed ten thouſand dollars for it, 
iO BN und that hé means to reſide for he future in 
New Town; he hinted, at the ſame time, that 
be is very rich. The fame evening we learned 
* WE from Squire 'Mac-Connick, that this pre- 
4 tended Colonel is an impoſtor; that he pur- 
3 chaſed his eſtate, which he told us he had 
a bought from the ſtate of New Vork for eigh- 
, teen pence per acre, of a private gentleman, at 
-— the rate c of two dollars * acre; that he has not 


yet 


whiſky ; and that the ſpirit is not good, if a 
larger quantity be diſtilled from a buſhel. He 
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to been able to collect, whiſky, three gallons of 


this planter, it is probable, that his account is 
greatly exaggerated, for the purpoſe of obtain- | 
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yet paid che purchaſe money: and that he wil 
probably be compelled to quit the eſtate, unleſi 
he finds means to diſcharge the debt within the 
ſhort time ſtill allowed him. This man, who 
to all appearance was fo free · hearted and kind, i 
at the bottom, a mere ſwindler; or, at leaſt, he 
ſuppoſed we had a deſign to purchaſe land, and 
wiſhed to ſell us ſome at au exorbitant price. 
Squire Mac- Cornick, with whom we took 
jg our quarters for the night, is a, farmer, and 
keeps, at the ſame time, an inn, but one of 
that deſcription, which affords neither hay for 
Horſes, nor food for travellers, and ſcarcely even 
a bed. The horſes were turned out on the grafs 
Our ſupper conſiſted of ruſty bacon and coffee; 
and we were all four obliged to ſleep in two 
beds; which belonged to the family. The ſheets 
had already ſerved them ſome time, and it ap 
pears were to ſerve them ſtill Ionger. Mr. de 
Placons and myſelf took poſſeſſion of that of 
the landlord. Though completely dreſſed, wc 
could not he down without extreme reluctance; 
our wearineſs, howevet, overcame our double 
averſion $0 Py + rd and e ſuch 
e OT: þ 
| Supper time Was, as Ale Guts in mutual 
W We keamed, oy * Mac- Cor- 


nick 
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nick n his eſtate, four years ago, of Meſl. 


pubs and GoRHam for ten ſhillings and ſix⸗ 
| pence pet aere ; that he would not ſell it now for 
three dollars ; that he poſſeſſes about three thous = 


and deres, one hundred. and fifty of which are 
* excluſive of forty ae, which have 


= buſhpls- of wheat, fifty buſhels. of Indian 
corn, and fbur hundred buſhels of potatoes, per 


acre, - He keeps about forty Or fifty ſheep, of a . 


middling ſort, and but common wool, He ap- 
rears. duly ſenſible of the advantages to be de- 
nved from a good flock, and, accordingly he 


 ralves them higher, than any American that has 
bitherto fallen within my obſervation: He keeps 


twenty-three cows, which look tolerably well, 
a bull of a very indifferent breed, aud two yokes 


of very fine oxen 3 he has refuſed one hundred 


dollars for a yoke, The wolves have already 
deſtroyed ſome of his ſheep. To prevent a re- 
petition of ſuch accidents, he now keeps ſeveral 
large bull · dogs, and cauſes the flock to be folded 


every night; neither is he deterred, by the da- 


mage he has ſuſtained, from increaſing the num- 
ber of his ſnheep. Squire Mac-Cornick has lived 


here for ſo ſhort a time, that, though a very in- 


telligent man, he could. not ſtate with any de- 


gree 
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85 much higher here, than at Aſylum, Tioga, r 


. tertainment. 
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gree of accuracy the uſual expences of houſs 

Tebpiaz- His father Was an Iriſhman; but bo 
himſelf was born in Pennſylvania, and has tra. 
velled in England, Ireland, Scotland, France, 
and Switzerland. He held, at leaſt according to 
his own account, a commiſſion in the Engliſh 
ſervice ; ; but he did not name the regiment in 


Which he ſerved,” He is an eutertaining man, 
who appears to un erſtand thoroughly what he 
is about; 1s very converſable, civil, and modeſt, 
and expreſſes himſelf with judgment, and often 
indeed with elegance. He ſeems well acquaint- 
ed with the laws and intereſts of his country, 
and is the father of a numerous family, from 
whoſe aſſiſtance in his labours he is now begin. 
_ to reap ſome advantage. 

The price of every thing, except corn, is 


even New Town, chiefly from the expenſivenel; 
of carriage. This was at leaſt the reaſon afſigpe 

by Squire Mae-Cornick for the high amount 
of his bill, which ſeemed to bear no kind of 


Proportion to oy Ry: r of our en- 


T be ſtate of New York inpoles no taxes, to 
defray the experices of its government: propert) 


i taxed ouly d to pay the expences of the coun? 
-— * on 


% 


been cleared, is required to pay any. It is unly 
the land, that has been cultivated for a confider 


e, 
to able time, that is liable to taxation. The county! 
taxes are raiſed upon horſes,oxen, in ſhort, upon 


the: whole: live ſtock of the farm. All theſe: 

different ſpecies of property are valued by over»! 
ſeers, and taxed by aſſeſſots, in proportion to the 
jary demands of the county. Theſe taxes, 
of which I ſhall have an opportunity hereafter to 
pug more particular account, Are all laid very 
Squire Mac- Cornick paid for the whole. 
2 bis taxes laſt year. only four dollars and a half. 
The laws of the ſtate of New Vork have 
eſtabliſhed poor- rates for ach diſtricts as con- 

zan paupers; but there are very few of that de- 


* » 


o (ceription to be found in this new. country. /Phe 


eb tabitation- of Squire Mac- Cornick appertains to 


ehe county of Ontario; and here this tax is raiſ- 
md, bot not in the county of Tioga. The en 


A Pence: of building priſons, ſeſſions· houſe, &. 
n. s defrayed. by the ſubſcription! of individuals; 

The ſchools lie at. confiderable diſtances from 
to one another, and are kept only in winter; their 
rt „ Fee ſcholar. 
ty CIA ia N 5 ; | Read- 
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covered with wood; nor that which bas lately! 
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Reading and writing are! taught in the ſchools, 


bank in theſe thidly inhabited foreſts the inſtruct- 
or are, in general, zgnprant, and extremely in- 
dolent. No church has yet been built here; 
petple of all religious perſuaſions live in this 


country, and all ſeem to be little ſolicitous about 
religious matters, r eee {e& 
te which they belong. by 

On our way from, N. enſtown, eſpecially be- 


tween Starret's. and Mac-Cornick's habitations, 


the ſoil is goed; and, where it is not yet cleared, 


is coverell with®oaks and fine, pines. A great 
part however has been cleared * the Indians, 


and produces excellent. graſs. 
From Mac-Cornick's houſe! to Painted Poſt 


- the Git coothdunls the Fees Wa the dwellings 


are ſo thinly ſcattered, that you may travel 


twelve miles through the. foreft, without find- 


ing a ſingle houſe. The country, being flat, is 


expoſed to inundation, whenever the crecks and 


the river Tioga overflow. In the month of De- 
cerbef, laſt year (1 794). the water roſe to an 


uuprecedented height, namely, from fifteen to 
nineteen feet above the uſual level. - Captain 
STARBER, who keeps an inn at Painted Pot, 


EN this N to meln an unqueſ- 
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_— fact. He could eaſily meaſure the riſing 

of the water in his well. This extraordinary in- 

ny 5 50 ee a _ number of fences.” 
© Thurſday, the 4th of June. th 


We breakfaſted at Painted Poſt, fix miles from 


the place at which we had paſſed the night. It 


is the principal town of the diſtrict, and derives 
its name from a poſt, hewn and painted by the 
Indians, the ſtamp of which is yet left ſtanding; 
The firſt inhabitants ſettled here only four years 
ago. The whole town at preſent conſiſts of ten 
or twelve ſmall houſes. The land here has alſo 
been parcelled out'and ſold by the ſtate of New 
Vork. The foil is good, eſpecially near the 


town, where from fifteen to eighteen dollars are 
the common price for an acre. _ The woods are 


full of roſe- buſhes, apple and plumb trees, and 
bilberries. There are however but few ſugar- 
maple trees. The price of this ſugar at the be- 
ginning of laſt ſpring was one ſhilling per pound. 
Wheat ſells for ſeven ſhillings a buſhel ; Indian 
corn for four; oats, three; rye for eleven ſnil- 


ings and ſix-pence; and hay for three pounds a 


tun; although very littlè of this laſt article is 
fold, and that only in the depth of winter. A 


cow colts from eighteen to twenty-five dollars 5 


Oz "my 


Ungs a pound. Labourers wages are from four 


try, though numbers of emigrants, as we were 
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a yoke of oxen ſeventy- five dollars; ſheep from 
ſixteen to twenty ſhillings, and wool four ſnil- 


to fix ſhillings a day, and ten dollars a month 
without viduals, Maid ſervants earn about fix 
ſhillings a week. The quantity of uncultivated 
land is very conſiderable in this part of the coun- 


told, are conſtantly coming from all parts to ſet- 
tle here. On our journey from Painted Poſt to 
Bath we met ſeveral families, who had quitted 
their former habitations in queſt of new ones, 
Theſe. tranſmigrations are generally removals 
from an old into a new. country. The attach- 
ment to local property is yet but little known 
among the Americans. The ſoil, on which they 
were born, nay that which they have themſelves 
rendered fit for cultivation, is valued by them lit- 
_ tle more than any other. Every where they live 
in a ſimple and frugal- manner; their friend) 
connections alſo are moſtly confined to their own 
families, which move about with them. Every 
where they can procure whiſky and falt pork. 
They even experience a real pleaſure in clearing 
the ground and rendering it fit for cultivation, 8 
independently of the profits they make when WM by, we 
they leave their eſtates, either altogether in 2 BW Ta 
| * ſtate 2x 
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Rate of cultivation, or at leaſt partly ſo, to pur- 
chaſe another, yet covered with wood, and ſome 


hundred miles farther inland. Among the many 
emigrants we met this day, there were a great” 
number of perſons. who came from Niagara, 
fituate in the Engliſh dominions, and were tra- 


relling to South Carolina. They were origi- 


nally Pennſylvanians, from the neighbourhood 


ol Pittſburg, who, allured þy the promiſe of Go- 


yernor SIMCOE, that they ſhould have lands 
gratis, belonging to the King of England, and 
alfo be aſſiſted for ſome time in their labours, 
quitted their former places of reſidence, but did 


not find their new fituation ſo comfortable as 


they had been led to expect.“ Being alſo viſited 


by the fever, they forſook their ſettlements, ap- 


parently much exaſperated at the expence and 

labour they had uſeleſsly beſtowed on them. 
The road from Painted Poſt to Bath, leads, 

lke that we have paſſed, through the midſt of 


foreſts, up and down hill, particularly after paſſ- 


ing the creek of Conneſteon, which flows into 
the river Tioga, near Painted Poſt, This road, 
By the treaty of 1794 Niagara was to be ceded to the 
ſtate of New York, which it was in 1796, Hence, proba- 


bly, we may account for the diſappointment of the ſettlers. 
T raxflater. 8 


6 a8 


# 
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as it is called, which, was. made by Captain Wir- 
LIAMSON, With a deſign to open a communi. 
cation between his eſtate and the eaſtern arm of 
the Suſquehannah, is in fact nothing but a ſtraight 
line cut through the wood. The felled trees are, 
indeed, for the moſt part removed, but the roots 
remain, and make the road very bad, miry, and 
deep; ſo that in the middle of June, the drieſt 
ſeaſon of the year, a horſe cannot travel it with- 
out difficulty. At the diſtance of a mile and a 
| half from Bath is a ſmall lake about two miles 
in circumference. The lake itſelf lies within 
the foreſt, but cloſe behind it are the marſhes, 
which reach as far as Bath, the chief place of the 
ſettlement, of Captain Williamſon (of whom 1 
ſhall have occaſion preſently to ſpeak) and where 
he. generally reſides, | The Captain was abſent 
in Cauandaqua, where he preſided as a judge at 
the ſeſſions, but was expected to return hither 
in two days time. To make an acquaintance 
with this gentleman, was an important object to 
us; we accordingly arranged dur plan in ſuch a 
manner, as to prevent his eſcaping us. We, 
therefore, reſolved to make an excurſion to the 
mall lakes, and to return to Bath in three days, 
when we ſhould be hey, to find the Gn at 
home. | ge . 
- Frido, 
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We ſet out without any bagga gage, as Mr. 
Guillemard hit upon the benevolent idea of leav- 
ing his ſervant at Bath, that he might lend his 
horſe to Mr. Du petitthouars. | Nothing remark- 
able occurred during the whole day's journey of 
thirty-five miles, which we mage through eon- 
tinued woods. All this Way we have met with 
but ſix habitations, which ſtand within the fo- 
reſt, From Boys' inn to Friendſmill, that i is to 
fay, in a ſpace of eighteen miles, there is not a 
angle houſe to be ſeen.” About eight miles from 
Bath is Crooked Lake, on which ſtands Boys 
ing as it is called, but where we could procure 
neither eggs, butter, bay, nor oats, "Crooked 
Lake takes its name, as might be ſuppoſed, from 
its form; it flows from north to ſouth with a 
gentle current, in the midſt of mountains, which 
are not very bigh; but which, in point of ex- 
ternal form, bear a ſtriking reſemblance to each 
other ; this uniform appearance is encreaſed by 
the wood, with which they are covered. I never 
aw a country abounding more in water, than 
that through which we paſſed from Boys” inn 
to Friendſmill. Moſt of the brooks, on account 
of the ſeaſon, contained, cotiparatwely, bit Ht⸗ 

| 2. tle 
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wy 


tle water; though we continually met with 
| tracks of torrents, which, to judge from the 
ground they had waſhed away, and the large 


ſtones and trees they had, ſwept along, muſt 


have been very violent and rapid. The road, 


Which runs by the river ſide, is nothing but a 

foot. path, which it is frequently difficult to dif- 
tinguiſh, It paſſes between rocks, felled trees, 
and buſhes, and i 1s one of the moſt unpleaſant to 
traverſe that can be conceived. The woods, 
however, are extremely beautiful, and ſhew that 
the ſoil is, perhaps, the richeſt we have yet ſeen, 
12 The, mountains ſlope toward the lake, and ter- 
minate in inconſiderable hills. . Their ſhape an- 
- nounced to us, that we were approaching thoſe 
vaſt ſavannahs, which divide the enormous mals 
of water, that 1 irrigates America. The plain ex. 
pands, nd the country on a ſudden aſſumes a 
different af] pect, although i its decorations are (till 
the fame. All the land, which we have hitherto 


reverſed, nes to captain 1 who 


Tix? 


Sid, after a yery a journey, which, 
gn account of the fondnęſs of one of our com- 
Panions f for his bed, we did not begin till late in 


by day, d. Which Was afterwards delayed by 
be 


4 
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the fall of n this laſt Accident; hei 
was not attended with any diſaſtrous conſequence. 
The inn, Which contained but two rooms, we 
found already full ; ſome perſons, who intended 
to buy land near the Great Sodus, and Captain 
Williamſon's agent, who was to fell it to them, 

had taken poſſeſſion of it a little before our ar- 
rival. Aſter an American ſupper, conſiſting of 
coffee and boiled ham, we all lay down to reſt in 
the ſame room. There were only wo beds for 
en perſons; in conſequence, theſe two beds were 
occupied by four of us, and the others lay down 
in their clothes upon ſtraw, which, though I 
enjoyed here the privilege of ſharing in one of 
the beds, appears to me the beſt method of tak- 
ing eg when you cannot haue a bed. to 


Ow” 


| " Gararday, the 61h of June. 5 | 
Friendfmill is a place, conſiſting of ſe ni 


| howſes, which takes its name from its being ſet- 


tled or founded by the F riends or Quakers. It 
lies in the center of the a which is called 
the F riends ſettlement. | 

One JI EMIMA W1LKINSON, a POP FA and a 
native of Rhode. Iſland, manifeſted ſo fervent a 
zeal in her religion, that at the age of twenty 
9 1 | ſhe 


—— 
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ſhe was admitded db nil the meetings of the ſo⸗ 
ciety, which were held weekly, monthly, and 
quarterly, for ſettling the general concerns and 
watching over the conduct of the brethren. She 
at length fancied, that ſhe was called to act ſome 
great and extraordinary part, and in this perſua- 
ſion formed the project of becoming the leader of 
a ſect. In the courſe of a long and dangerous 
üllneſs, ſhe was ſuddenly ſeized; or gave it out 
that ſhe was ſeized with a lethargy, ſo that to 
Her friends the appeared as really dead. She con- 
tinued, ſeveral hours, in this ſituation ; and pre- 
parations were actually making for her inter- 
ment, when ſhe ſuddenly ſtarted up, called for 
| her cloaths, declaring « that ſhe had riſen from 
the dead, and that ſhe had caſt off all her mate- 
rial ſubſtance, and retained only the ſpiritual.” 
She went, accordingly, to the next meeting, a 
if with the authority of ſome celeſtial being, 
ſpoke there as one inſpired, and gained ſome fol- 
lowers. She, ere long, expreſſed her diſpleaſure 
at ſome religious obſervances of the Quaker; 
and was, on this account, reprimanded by the 
meeting; which appears to have been preciſely 
the thing ſhe wiſhed for and expected. In the 


opinion of others, ſhe met with this reproof, be- 


cauſe at the beginning of the revolutionary War, 
2 | $M 


( 
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ſhe had been much attached to the: Tories, and 
ſaroured the Engliſh party by declaiming againſt 
the war, according to the principles of the docs. 
tine ſhe profeſſed; She continued preaching ard 
proceeding in this manner, till ſhe was excluded 
from the meetings, which indeed all along ap- 
peared to be her particular wiſh., Being'now | 
a perſecuted perſon, at leaſt by her own account, 
ſhe began to gain ſome partizans. She preached 
publicly on the neceſſity of the abolition of all 
meetings convened to cenſure, of a reform of the 
church-eſtabliſhment, of granting to the Friends 
univerſal: liberty to preach, what they pleaſed, 
without firſt aſking leave to do ſo, &c. She 
ſoon made ſome proſelytes, and at the fame time 
drew on herſelf the diſpleaſure of all, who ad- 
hered to the old forms of the religion of the 

Quakers. She experienced, therefore, a very un- 
favourable reception for herſelf and her doctrines, 
both in Philadelphia and New York. Wherever 
ſhe came, every uaker turned away from her 
with abhorrence, @. the enemy of his religion 5 
ad all other perſans "deemed: her a fool or an 
enthuſiaſt. This diſpoſition of the public ſhe. 
again called a perſecution, it being favourable ta 
her ultimate views. The number of her fol- 
lowers was now * increaſing; and as ſhe. 

| confidently 


8 


confidently truſted it would become ſtill mor 
confiderable, ſhe thought they might perhaps be 
willing to follow her. Accordingly ſhe propoſed 
to a number of them, to flee from theſe regions 
of intolerance, and to ſettle in a place where they 
might worſhip God undiſturbed, and free from 
that bitter ſpirit of perſecution, which men had 
introduced in oppoſition to the divine will. 
Soon after the country about Lake Seneca 
and Crooked Lake was fixed upon as the place 
of their ſettlement. The company of New 
York, which had purchaſed this land from the 
Indians, entered into a treaty for the ſale of it 
with theſe reformed Quakers. They were pro- 
miſed three tracts of land, containing each fix 
thouſand ſquare acres, which were to form three 
diſtricts, and to which Jemima inſtantly gave 
the name of Jeruſalem. Thirty families removed 
hither with her; but ſhe had confidently exped- 
ed three or four hundred more, of whom, how- 
ever, not above twenty at laſt arrived. This 
ſociety ſoon ſpread over the three diſtricts, which 
it was to occupy ; but was not ſufficiently nu- 
merous to repleniſh the fourth part of each. The 
enchantment, however, had already been broken 


V 
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have 


by Jemima's abſence, and with it had alſo vaniſh- ent 
ed their zeal for peopling this new land of promiſe. mir 
HP: a ” 1 
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more we faw Jemima, and attended her meeting, 


ps be BY which is held in her own houſe. We found 
poſed there about thirty perſons, men, women, and 
gions children. Jemima ſtood at the door of her bed- 
they chamber on a carpet, with an arm-chair behind 
from her. She had on a white morning gown, and 
had vaiſtcoat, ſuch as men wear, and a petticoat of 
the ſame colour. Her black hair was cut ſhort, 
neca carefully combed, and divided behind into three 
lace WW ringlets ; ſhe wore a ſtock, and a white filk cra- 
New nat, which was tied about her neck with affect- 


ed negligence. In point of delivery, ſhe 2 
ed with more eaſe, than any other Quaker, I 
have yet heard; but the ſubject matter of her diſ- 
courſe was an eternal repetition of the ſame to- 
pics, death, fin, and repentance. She is ſaid to 
be about forty years of age, but ſhe did not ap- 
pear to be more than thirty. She is of middle 
ſtature, well made, of a florid countenance, and 
has fine teeth, and beautiful eyes. Her action is 
ſtudied; ſhe aims at ſimplicity, but there is ſome- 
what of pedantic in her manner. In her cham- 
u- der we found her friend, RACHEL MIL ER, a 
he young woman of about twenty-cight or thirty 
cn WI ears of age, her follower and admirer, who is 
he entirely devoted to her. All the land which Je- 
ſc. mima * is E ras in the name of Rachel 
| | Miller, 


„ 


Muller, un advantage which the owes to her h. Nd f 
Avence over her adherents, and to her — mille 
ot captivating their affections. wn 
* Jenniina, or the Friend (as the is called by wy d- 
the at 


of eminence) inculcates, as her leading tenet 
poverty, and reſignation of all earthly poſleſſions, 
If you talk to her of her houſe; "the always call 
it the houſe, which 1 inhabit.” This houſe, 
however, though built only of the trunks of trees 
is extremely pretty and commodious. Her room 
is exquiſitely neat ; and reſembles more the bou- 
doir of a fine lady, than the cell of a nun. lt 
contains a looking-glaſs, a clock, an arm- chair, 
| good bed, a warming-pan, and a filver faucer, 
Her garden is kept in good order; her ſpring: 
houſe * is full of milk, cheeſe, butter, butcher's- 
meat and game. Her hypocriſy may be traced 
in all her diſcourſes, actions, and conduct, and 
even in the very manner in which ſhe manages 
her countenance. She ſeldom ſpeaks, without 
quoting the Bible, or introducing a ſerious ſen- 
| tence about death, and the neceſſity of making 
our peace with God. Whatever does not belong 
to her on ſect is with her an object of diſtaſte 


0 Theſe are ſmall offices or detached houſes In America 
in a which butter,” milk, and- freſh meat are generally kept. 
They are called ſpring-taufes,. becanſe a ſtream of freſh 


water is always running through them. 
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and ſtedfaſt averſion. She ſows difſention in a- 
milies, to deprive the lawful heir of his right of 
nheritance, in order to appropriate it to herſelf; 

ind all this ſhe. does under the name and by 
the agency of her companion, who receives all 
the preſents. brought. by the faithful, and pre- 
ſerves them for her reverend friend, who, being 
wholly abſorbed in her communion with'Chriſt,, 
whoſe propheteſs ſhe is, would abſolutely forget | 
the ſupply: of her bodily wants, if ſhe were not 
well taken care of. The number of her votaries 


has, of late; much decreaſed. Many of the ſa- 


milies, who followed her to Jeruſalem, are no. 


longer the dupes of her ſelf. intereſted policy. 


Some Kill keep up the outward appearance of at- 
achment to her; while others have openly diſ- 
caimed their connexion. with Jemima. Such 
however as {till continue her adherents, appear to 
be entirely devoted to her. With theſe ſhe paſſes 


for a propheteſs, an indeſcribable being; ſhe is 


not Jemima Wilkinſon, but a ſpirit of a peculiar: 
name, which remains a profound ſecret to all,, 
who are not true believers ; ſhe is the Friend, the. 
All-friend. Six or ſeven girls of different ages, 


but all young and handſome, wait upon her, with _ | 


upriſing emulation, to enjoy the peculiar ſatis- 
10 of "OY A approach this celeſ- 
tial 


—— — — — — — — — 
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tail being. Her fields, and her . are plough. 
ed and dug by the Friends, who negle& thei 
| own buſineſs, to take care of her's; and the 4. 
friend is ſo condeſcending, as not to refuſe their 
ſervices; ſhe comforts them with a kind word 
now and then, makes enquiries after and provides 
for their health and welfare; and has the art of 
_ effeQually captivating their affections, the more 
perhaps becauſe ſhe knows how to r her vo- 
taries at a reſpectful diſtanſee. 
When the ſervice was over, Tn emima invited us 
to dinner. The hope of watching her more nar- 
rowly induced us to accept the invitation; but 
we did not then know, that it forms a part of 
te character ſhe acts, never to cat with any one, 
She ſoon left us; and locking herſelf up with 
her female friend, fat down, without other com- 
pany, to an excellent dinner; we did not get 
ours, till after ſne had dined. When our dinner 
was over, and alſo another, which was ſeryed up 
after ours, the ſanctuary opened again. And now 
Jemima appeared. once more at the door of her 
room, and converſed with. us, ſeated in an arm- 
chair. When ſtrangers are with her, ſhe never 
comes over the threſhold of her bed-room ; and 
when by herſelf, ſhe is conſtantly engaged in 
| deliberation how-to improve the demeſne of her 
2:7 BT Wap ttiend. 
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company conſiſted of exactly ten perſons ; after 
us dined another company of the ſame number; 
and as many dined in the kitchen. Our plates, 
as well as the table · linen, were perfectly clean 
and neat; our repaſt, although frugal, was yet 
better in quality than any, of which we had par- 
taken, ſince our departure from Philadelphia; it 
conſiſted of good freſh meat, with pudding, an 
excellent ſallad, and a beverage of a peculiar yet 

charming flavour, with which we were plenti⸗ 


" WY fully Gapplied out of Jemima's apartment, where 
1 it was prepared. The devout gueſts obſerved, all 


this while, à profound ſilenoe; they either caſt 
down their eyes, or lifted them up to heaven 
with a rapturous ſigh; to me they appeared, not 
unlike a party of the faithful, in the primitive 
ages, dining in a church. 5 | 
The All. friend had by this time . 
b her former dreſs. for that of a fine Indian lady, 
which, however, was cut out in the ſame faſhion 
as the former. Her hair and eye-brows had again 


8 been combed. . She did not utter a ſyllable re- 

4 ſpecting our dinner; nor did ſhe offer to make 

1 any apology for her abſence. Conſtantly engaged 

f in perſonating the part ſhe has aſſumed, ſhe de- 

1 ſcanted/in enden. myſtic tone, on death, 
i Ra and 


* 
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and on the happily of having been an uſeful in- 
ſtrument to others in che way of their ſalvation. 
She afterwards gare us a rhapſody of prophecics 
to read, aſcribed to one Dr. Love; who was 
—_—_— in CROMWELL' setime; wherein ſhe 
clearly diſcerned, according to her accounts, the 
French Revolution, the decline and downfall of 
Popery, and the impending end of the world: 
— however, that this converſation 
ill adapted to engage our attention, the cut ſhort 
hes harangue at once. We had indeed already 
Fen more than enough, to eſtimate the character 
of this 3 whoſe pretended ſanctity only 
with Contempt and: dilguſt, and who 
to, er ineapible of impoſing upon any per- 
| fon of comman underſtanding, unleſs thoſe of 
the moſt fimple minds, of downtight enthuſiaſts. 
Her fpeeches fre fo ſtrongly contradicted by the 
tenor of her a- ions; her whole conduct, her 
expence, compared wie: that of other families, 
within a circumference of fifty miles, her way of 
Ving, and her drefs, form ſuch a ſtriking con- 
traſt with her harangues on the ſubject of con- 
temning earthly enjoy ments; and the extreme 
afliduity, with which The is eontinually endes. 
vouring to induce children; over whom ſhe has 


any influence, r _ form 2 
L | — | part 
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part of her community ; all thoſe particulars ſo 
ſtrongly militate againſt the doctrine of peace and 
univerſal love, which ſhe is inceſſantly preaching, 
that we were actually ſtruck with abhorrence of 
her duplicity and hypocriſy, as ds as N xr 
emotions of our curioſity ſubſided. 1 
Her fraudulent conduct, indeed, bk TOR n diſco- 
rered by ſo many perſons, and ſo much has been 
ſad againſt it, that it is difficult to account for 
her having had any adherents at all, even for a 
ſhort time. And yet ſhe will probably retain a 
ſufficient number, to enereaſe ſtill further her 
fortune,” which is already conſiderable for the 
country in which ſhe reſides, and fully adequate 
to the only end which ſhe now ſeems anxious to 
attain; namely, to live independent, in a de- 
5 cent, plentiful, and even elegant manner. There 
be Wil are'fo many weak-minded religioniſts, and Je- 
cr mima'is {0 particularly careful to ſelect her diſei- 
thy ples among perſons who are either very old or 
of very young, that her impoſture, however groſs 
2 and palpable to the diſcerning, may yet be car- 
> ried on for ſome time with ſucceſs, ſufficient to 
me infixer her ultimate purpoſe; If her credit ſhould 
e. fink too low, the would find herſelf conſtrained 
has WY to tranſ} plant her holineſs to ſome other region; 


oh ad} in po” ſue had, laſt year, harboured the 
* P 2 defign 
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deſign of removing her family and eſtabliſhment, 
and of ſettling in Carlton Iſland, on the Lake of 
Ontario, where ſhe would enjoy the ſatisfaction 
of living under the Engliſh Government, which, 
by: her account, has proffered her a grant of land. 
If we may believe common rumour, ' ſhe diſ- 
ſuades the young women generally from marry- 
ing. In regard to thoſe about her, this advice 
originates from motives of perſonal intereſt. | 
have little doubt, but that the pious devotion of 
theſe girls is fervent enough, to ſubmit to all the 
caprices of the All. friend (which in their belief 
are inſpirations). . Another report is alſo handed 
about, that ſhe has met with a male being, 
whom ſhe fancies ſufficiently purified, to unitc 
occaſionally with her own exalted ſociety and 
converſe. On this head a ſtory prevails, which, 
though ſomewhat ludicrous, may yet properly 
find a-place in a work of the graveſt complexion, 
eſpecially as it affords an additional proof of the 
endleſs multiplicity of pious deceptions. 

Among other votaries of Jemima was one 
"Squire PARKER, who ſettled in her neighbour- 
hood, and ſtill reſides near Friendſmill. Though 
a jolly fellow, ever gay and jocund, he eſpouſed 
very zealouſly the cauſe and intereſt of the pro- 
3 This Parker, who. Was conſtantly in 
_ 2 5 Jemimas 
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Jemima's retinue, gave himſelf out to be the Pro- 
phet Elijah, and very rightly conceived, that, by 
aſſuming a peculiar dreis, he ſhould give a more 
impoſing character to his impoſtures. He wore 
accordingly a white gown with large ſleeves; and 
2 girdle; in ſhort, whatever he fancied might! 
belong to the coſtume of the ancient prophets.” 
This was the being, who was honoured with the 
high privilege of living with the A/-friend on. 
terms of the greateſt intimacy. One evening 
the Squire, during a colloquy, inſtituted by the 
divine and holy friend for the edification of her 
flock, ſtole into the celeſtial bed, which hap- 
pened to be already occupied by a young girl of 
only fourteen. This girl, who had frequently 
heard the All. friend ſay, that the Meſſiah ſome- 


times appeared to her in her bed under different 


forms, and that ſhe then converſed with him, 
fancied herſelf choſen by heaven to enjoy the fe- 
licity of being a witneſs of one of theſe” appari- 
tions, and retired-piouſly to the edge of the bed, 
where with awful reſpe& and in profound ſilence 
ſhe liſtened to the repeated raptures, with which 
the pretended Meſſiah bleſſed the Al/-friend. The 
next morning the poor girl could not refrain from 
indulging her vanity byacquainting all her friends, 
bat.) in the bed of her friend ſhe had ſeen Chriſt, 

"PS but 
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but who groatly reſembled, the faid, the Prophet 
Blijah. Her curious and enraptured friends en- 
quired into all the particulars of this apparition, 
of which ſhe gave the! moſt ſatisfactory and cir- 
cumſtantial account in her power. It will hardly 
be doubted, that this religious trick not a little 
ſtrengthened the credulity of the female friends 
in the All irienũ, and inſpired Jemima with aſſu- 
rance, frequently to enjoy ſimilar apparitions. 
A juſtice of the peace in the country, ſpeaking 
of Jemima, aſſured us alſo, that one of the girls, 
| who lived with her, has judicaally-depoſed, that, 
one day, ſhe heard the cry of #new-born infant, 


| which-Jemima's negro- woman, as i is conjectured, 


was in the act of ſmothering between two mat · 
treffes. That this depoſition exiſts is undeniable; 

but the fact itſelf is fo atrocious; that it would 
| ſeem. incredible with reſpect to any other perſon 
except a propheteſs. Whether this child were 


the reſult of a ſlip of one of the maids of honour, 


of the fruit of her own intercourſe with the ap- 

paritions, is not known. If, from the little re- 
gard that bas been paid to this ſtory, its vera; 
city ſhould appear doubtful, let it be obſerved, 

that in this new country juſtice i is but ſeldom 
duly adminiſtered; that, often, it is difficult to 
obtain it at all; and chat no one deems himſelf 
. intereſted 
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ſition, which, after all, it would be no caſy mat» = 
ter to do Derviſes, pontiffʒ and prieſts of mo 
religious; perſuaſſons througbout the world, ſuch 
at leaſt as would render religion ſubſervient to 
de purpoſes.” are Aren pm of ent 


fears poi with. Jap to. the formen claſs! 
The firſt ſettlers, who thonghtleisly followed 
their divinity to this place, not being able to pur- 
chaſe the lands, which compoſed the threę diſ- 
tricts, the re ler has been reſtored to the 
company, who have again diſpoſed of it, and are 
fill ſelling it to all, who are defirous of becom- 
ing ſettlers. Accordingly numbers of Methodiſts, 
Anahaptiſts, and members of the Church of Eng- 


land are now to be ſeen here; yet the colony 


retains its original name of | The Friends Settle» 


nent. Two meetings. have been built here, for 


the Quakers; one for the Methodiſts, and one 


for; the Anabaptiſts. The ſoil in theſe parts ap- 


pears to be of prime quality. The land, occu- 
pied by families of Quakers, amounts to about 
five hundred acres, more or leſs clear, wing 
produce excellent eros. 

The eſtate, which we viewed 5 moſt . 


Bann is n of BEN EDIOT RoBIxSOx, ſituate 


F 4 between 
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between Lake Seien al Friendſmill. This 
Robinſon is one of the Qualeets, who arrived here 
in the retinue of the All-friend, being then one 
of her moſt zealous diſciples. He now ſpeaks on 
this ſubje& with evident embarraſſment, in term 
which ſtill evince his attachment, yet without 
enthuſiaſm, and without extolling her or placing 

implicit confidence in her divine miſſion and ora- 
cular effuſions; In ſhort, he expreſſes himſelf 
in a manner, which ſufficiently- indicates, that 
he 'has been impoſed upon: by her in a nigher de- 
gree, than he is willing to acknowledge. Know- 
ing that he ſtill profeſſed an attachment to her, 
and perceiving the embarraſſment with which he 
delivered himſelf 'on | this: ſubject, we thought 
proper to diſcontinue our enquities... This Bene» 
dict Robinſon is a ſenſible,” mild, and well be. 
haved man; he reſides on an eſtate of five hun- 
dred acres, about one hundred and fifty of which 
are cleared. Eighty have been laid out as mea - 
dows, and on theſe are ſown timothy-graſs, and 
White clover. - He purchaſed his demeſne from 
the New York company for five ſhillings an acre, 
and it is now worth, at leaſt, three or four dol- 
lars. His preſent ſtock amounts to about thirty- 
five head of cattle ; but he intends to rear more, 


and to make this the chief branch of his farming 
: . : | buſineſs, 


to the nature of the ground. Mr. Robinſon; who 
has reſided here only three years, has not yet been 
able to acquire any important information on the 
different departments of agriculture, and on the 
productions beſt adapted to the ſoil; and beſides 
he appears to labour under prejudices, which he 
entertains in common with the great majority 
f American farmers. He does not plough his 


with a harrow of iron teeth, which tears up the 
ground about four inches deep. After this ſimple 
operation, he fows his wheat, yet never until he 
Has reaped two crops of potatoes or oats from 
ic land, on which the wheat is ſown. The ſoil 
s ſo ſtrong, that, if rye were ſown immediately 
after clearing the ground, the cars would run up 
o high, and grow ſo Leavy, that they would fall 
n one fide, and be damaged by rotting. This 
act, as he aſſured us, is evident from the general 
experience of the other farmers of this ' diſtrict. - 
, ſown after the firſt harrowing, produces 
om ware to twenty- five buſhels, and Indian 
m about ſixty buſhels. Wheat is ſown for 
*reral years ſucceſſively, after harrowing, with- 
ut the leaſt aſſiſtance from the plough, and the 
Fops continue conſtantly the ſame. Several farr 


% 
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WY on „ Af plan whdch- appears well adapted | 


nd, but contents himſelf with breaking it up 


all theory, as well as to the univerſal experience 
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mers, v0 AYE ſown. wheat, in this manner ſor 
theſe laſt fix years, have ſtill obtained good crops, 
Rye yields alſo from twenty to twenty-five buſh. 
els, and oats thirty- fire. But I muſt once mor 
obſerve, that neither wheat-nor-rye is ever ſom 
for the firſt crop. Mr. Robinſon told us, that, in 
compliance with the wiſh of a friend, he plough 
_ ed half an acre; on which he ſowed wheat, but 
that the other half, which was not ploughed 
turned out more productive than the former, 
This aſſertion, however, is ſo contradictory to 


b 1 
) 4ſt 


10 


of agriculturiſts, who uſe the plough, that i 
ſeemed to us very problematical, and foundel 1 
on prejudice, rather than on mature reflecta . 


and obſervation.” Mr. Robinſon. is alſo of opinion, ll; 
that barked trees, which are left ſtanding on tie o 
cleared land, far from leſſening the produꝶ e op 
rather increaſe it, by ſhading the land, and ther: 


preventing the ſoil from being too rapidly pene 
trated” by the rays of the fun; the immedut 
contact of which having) never experienced be 
fore, it ſhould be accuſtomed to it by degree 
But chis opinion is rather the offspring of pre 
dice than ſound reaſon; and, according to a £f 
neral practice obſervable in all countries and cl 


mates, ſeems rather in to reconcile us 
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annot be denied, that the number of the-ſheayes, 

apacneſs of the: cars, which we meet 
fies anden where two hundred barked trees 
ave been left WS] on an acre, is in itſelf 
all ſurpriſing . But then theſe two hundred 


„bit s, reckoning only eighteen ſquare inches for 
zhed, BS ee engroſs a conſiderable ſpace, 


wich might "__ a proportionate n 


gain. 4. O Y 
. wy Geneſſes eee, 


| to fue months. The cattle are ſed with 

b nd vw, but remain always in the open 

Mr. Robinſon fed nis cattle at firſt in the 

ir x;-hut. -the experience of the: laſt; two years. 

convinced him, that they thrive, better in 

. ir, where they alſo conſume leſs fod- : 
: his cattle are, therefore, now fed: in the 

ſa . The produce of the eſtate conſiſts 

in grain, cheeſe, and butter. The hay is moſtly 

bnſumed on the farm. The average produce 

heb 90s anc a half per acre, beſide; the gras, 

which is conſumed by the.cattle as it grows. As = 

the extent of his meadows ſhall be gradually en- 

krged, he propoſes to increaſe his ſtock; which 

as end do nale 4 principal article of bus trade. 

The 
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The produce of his eſtate 1 is onto, 


| Label he ld une e weight 0 
cheeſe, at the rate of a ſhilling a pound. He 
keeps about forty ſheep, and hopes to increaſe 
his flock, without being apprehenſive of the 
wolves; which, though very numerous in the fur. 
rounding foreſts, do but little harm. His woc 
is fine; and ſells for four ſhillings a pound, without 
regard. to its quality; ſor in this country, which 
is yet too young to poſſeſs manufactories, eve 
farmer manufactures,” in his own family, all the 
r he wants: the ſale of wool is therefore ven 
nconſiderable; a circumſtance, which tends not 
« kittls to confirm the farmers in their prejudicn 
_ againſt rearing ſheep. Wheat ſells here from ſu 
to ſeven ſhillings, Indian corn four, and rye fie 
_ ſhillings per buſhel ; the price of flour is two 
dollars and a half per hundred weight; ſalt beef 
8 ten pence per pound, and freſh beef from four 
poence to five pence. Hemp ſells at one penny a 
pound; a pair of tolerably good oxen will fetch 
ſrom ſixty to ſeventy dollars, and a cow from 
twenty-five to thirty. Servants earn from fir 


2 do ſix ſhillings wages a week. A few negroes er- 


eepted, maid · ſervants do all the work about the 
farm as well as the houſe. Day labourers, as in 
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ſt other parts of America, are nn 
1; their pay is Toe ings = days; n. 
11 n e cd 
In the whole adjoining diſtrict there is bot de one 
bool, and that is kept by the Quakers, who, 
derer, admit all children without diſtinQion, 
n their paying four ſhillings per quarter. None 
Te medical faculty have yet ſettled here. The 
„ however, upon the whole; is advanc- 
e to. Hm wh with rapid ſtrides. It is ſur- 
by the immenſe tract of land, which 
ings 20 Cupeein Willianafon, and conſequently 
njoys all the advantages and improvements, 


ke company in New York, appears to be actually 
kin the precincts of Captain Willamſon's de- 
neſne; as the latter, who bought his lands from 
he ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, learned from the re- 
e eee that the boundaries of New 
Tork lay farther out. Accordingly theſe boun · 

tarics were marked out, and a line drawn, form» 
ity 2 triangle with the old line, the point of 
fre WW which touches the line of Pennſylvania, . below 
ex iſtic river Tioga, while the baſe, which ſtretches 
the dong the Lake of Ontario, is from three to faur 
* E n; this h has enlarged Captain Wil- 


* his extenſive eſtabliſhment commands, - 
fr. Robinſon's cſtate, which he purchaſed from 


\ 


| liamſon's . 
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Lathſon's demeſte, hich he holds from the fat 
rſetts, one hundred and twenty thou 


ſand acres. Robinſon's" eſtate lies within th; 
new tine. Under ſome apprehenſion for the con 
ſequences, with which this change of Drop 
SHO VL a dd he his 0b; av preſent, mak 
all- che improverni nts, which he had in view 
He is aMiired;: however, that he will be well uſd 
and that the ſtate of New Vork, equally weigh 
ing the! juſtice of 'Captain'Wilkarfon's claim 
and'the egal of poſſeſſion of the lands fine 
parcelled out to the ſettlers, will indemnify 0 
rmer y grants of an equal quantity of uncle: 
ound, and this prevent the latter from ben 
moleſted in the quiet poſſeffion' of the lands 
which: they hold from thie company in NewYork 
Robinſon is now building a a good wooden houſe 
and he propoſes 1 to 5 a 55 additional n num 

der of acres. mY 
The expenee of rating and barking the trees 
and incloſing't the ground, amounts, at Preſent, to 
| fix dollars per acre; Two years ago it did not 
exceed four. The owner of the land proride 
the oxen nec Mary for removing the largeſt trunk 
N muſt not forget, however, to obſerve, thut 
according to an agreement, concluded many 
Your 280, between the ſtates of New Vork and 
Maſſachuſetts, 
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Maſhchuſctts; all the Linds fold by and belonging 
ene ace recess rr e 
upremacy of Ne- Nork! r. 
The lands hereabouts are een „ilted, 8s 
ey were this ycar, by a ſpecies of locuſts, which 
f Kube the trees, and deſtroy the leaves. 
hey are ſo extremely nurnerous, that every at- 
tempt to deſtroy or remove them muſt appa- 
ently prove fruitleſs. Flies likewiſe are very 
twubleſame here, being found in ſuch prodigious 
fmarms; efpecially about noon, that the farmers 
ue obliged to keep large fires burning near their 
houſes, where the © cattle find ſhelter from theſe 
tormenting inſects, until the cool of the evening, 
eben the latter Wappen and retire into * 
woods. | 
Lale Seneca is about two miles at half 
liſtant from Mr. Robinſon's eſtate. By the In- 
dans it was called Canada Saga. Its preſent 
dme is doubtleſs derived from the circumſtance 
of its diſcharging itſelf into the river Seneca, 
which, after being joined by fix or ſeven ſmaller 
lakes, at length empties” itſelf into the immenſe 
Lake of Ontario. It is remarkable, that all the 
other waters, even up to this degree of latitude, 
low in a ſoutherly direction. Lake Seneca ® 


ani] out forty miles in length, by three, fout, and 
e N | five 
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: bre miles in breadth. It is faid to abound in fi 
of a very fine flavour, as do all the other American 
lakes, and yet fiſh is as ſchree here as in any other 
part. The inhabitants of the banks are ſo fey, 
and have ſo much other buſineſs upon ther 
hands, that they can ſeldom or ever find time to 
go a fiſhing. To render this branch of induſtry 
flouriſhing, the population and wealth of a cour- 
try muſt have reached to a certain height, from 
which America, in its preſent ſtate, ſeems far x- 
moved. In the towns every inhabitant is engage 
in buſineſs, either as a merchant or a tradeſman; 
and in the country every planter and farmer cither 
keeps an inn or a ſtore; ' All other: occupation 
are, and will yet, * _ time, be out of the 
queſtion. 
The point, 1 we arri ved at the banks of 
Lake Seneca, contains a ſettlement of about three 
or four houſes, among which that of Mr. Nos- 
RIS is the moſt. conſpicuous; it is a ſmall, neat 
log-houſe, handſome in its appearance, and con- 
nected with another, in which he keeps a ſtore, 
It is no eaſy matter to conceive why this perſon, 
| who! is poſſeſſed of an immenſe quantity of land 
on the oppoſite bank of the lake, ſhould ere 
theſe two houſes here, on a ſpot which does not 


AE to him, but which, according to a verbal 
5 0 promiſe 
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rromiſe of the oompany at New Mork, whicti 
caimed the property of the ground; was to be 
ed to him, if ke choſe to have it; à contract 
by the late aſcertainment of the boundaries, this 
ot is included within the demeſne of Captain 
Williamſon, of whom, for want of a written 
gement, he has no right to demand an indem - 
nifcation. Yet Captain Williamſon will him- 
ſelf, no doubt, perform that promiſe, if it ſhall 
pear to have been made actually and bona. fide. 
Independently - of the benevolent ſentiments, 
zich are generally aſcribed to this gentleman; 
le poſſeſſes ſufficient diſcernment to perceive, 
that his intereſt is greatly enen * a "IS 
condu& and civil demeanor. 

A pot and pearl - aſn work forms no annie 
lerable part of this ſmall ſettlement. The na- 
gation on the lake not only facilitates the home 
conveyance of the aſhes, which are made on 
both banks of the lake, whenever the ground is 
fared, but alſo. the exportation of thoſe articles 
t Geneva or ' Catherine's Town; which places 
ne ſituate at the two extremities of the lake. 
By means of his ſtore, Mr. Norris can iprocure 
lis aſhes at a very reaſonable rate, as he pays 
r them in commodities, which he receives at 

Yor, I. Q | New 
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New Vork, and the — wich aqwas fon 
to only three dollars per cent. '2 tit 

Our two travelling 2602052 A — had lk He 
year. piſſed over this part of our journey, mt. WM cou 
duced us on the ſame day to Mr. Portrer, ae 
thouſand acres, and reſides eight miles fron WM the 
Friendſmill. About one hundred and fifty ae ay 
of his eſtate: are: already reduced under tillage; cut. 
and hs gave us nearly the lame information, r- WW ter! 
latiye to the ſtate and agricultural produdtion WW iter 
of theſe parts, as Mr. Robinſon. Mr. Potter and WW litth 
his whole family were formerly among the ſere- WM grea 
ra} zealous adherents of Jemima, but his attaci- WW af 
ment is now-convyerted into contempt, and even whi 
deteſtation. He has not only. renounced all com- and 
munion with her, but, at the ſame time, all the WWW mati 
peculiar habits and tenets of the Quakers. He hith, 
ves on his eſtate in a more elegant and gen · ¶ ¶ anſu 
tleman · like manner, than any other land- holder at be 
in this neighbourhood. He keeps ſeveral {WE 2 cot 
vants, and rather ſuperintends the management ackn 
of his eſtate by others, than attends actively to i 


himſelf. He poſſeſſes a good corn- mill, and , 7. 
faw-mill; which ate both worked for him, 5) Bill trees 
miller whom he employs. His corn-mill has jet 
pound ſolely for the public; and, for this - 3 A 
5 wa 4 75 
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ſon, it has only one — although the quan-. 
tity of water is fully ſufficient to ſupply two, 
He intends to add another courſe, as foon as the 
country ſhall be ſufficiently populous to keep it 
in employment. The ſaw-mill may alſo be en- 
arged, as occaſion requires. The uſual prioe for 
the ſawing of timber is either fix dollars in mo- 
ney for every thouſand feet, or half the boards 
cut. We were very civilly received by Mr. Pot- 
ter and his family, yet rather with exterior po- 
ltenefs than true urbanity. Mr. Potter ſpeaks 
lttle, yet expreſſes himſelf on moſt ſubjects with 
great propriety. Whether from baſhfulneſs, or 
:#:ation, he has about him an air of reſerve, 
which is not a little diſagreeable to a traveller, 
and proves unfavourable to his deſire of infor- 
mation the great motive which brought us 
hither. It muſt, however, be admitted, that to 
anſwer the endleſs queſtions of ſtrangers muſt, 
it beſt, prove an irkſqme taſk to a land-holder— 
a confeſſion, which includes our moſt grateful 
acknowledgments to thoſe, who have been 70 
lite enough to gratify our curiaſity. 

The whole country abounds in ſugar-maple 
trees 25 and very ee | AED of this 


* Acer ecke Lin. called ” the Indians Qze- 
keta—Tranl. 
Q 2 ſugar 
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. ſugar are made here. The following ; 18 hs ſub- 
ſtance of the information, which we were able to 


procure on this head: 
11 10 The medium produce < a tree, landing 
in the midſt of a wood, is three pounds of Foe 
a>. The: average produce of trees, ſtanding on 
ground which has been cleared of all other wood, 
is from ſix to ſeven pounds per tree. 

3. A barrel of the firſt juice, which comes 

the maple- tree, will yield ſeven pounds of 

ſugar, if the tree: ſtand ſingle, and four, if it ſtand 
in the midſt of other wood. This fuga | is fold 
at one ſhilling per pound. 

4. A barrel of the ſecond juice will yield three 
gallons and a half of treacle. 

5. Four or five barrels of the third juice wil 
yield one barrel of a good and. pleaſant v INCgar. 

6. The vinegar is found to be better, in pro- 
portion as it is more concentrated. This is the 
caſe with Robinſon s vinegar, who, from ten bar. 
rels of the third juice, brews but one barrel of 
vinegar. _ 

7. To clarify, the vincgar, it muſt be boiled 
with leaven. 

8. The third j juice, ao. is not uſed for vine. 
gar, yields cyder of an excellent flav our, when 


mixed with an equal quantity of water. | 
9. Tic 


ub- 
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9. The longer the firſt juice is boiled, the wa” 
ter and finer the ſugar will become. 

10. In order that the trees may continue pro- 
ductive, they require to be tapped with extraor- 
dinary care; i. e. the fiſſures muſt be neither 


too deep, nor too wide, ſo that no water may ſet- 


tein them, after the j Juice is extracted, and that 
the wood may cloſe __ in the "Pace of ls 
twelye-month. 
11. During the time the juice is going ö out, 
which laſts about ſix weeks, and generally be- 
gins on the 11t of February, all the days on 
which it freezes or rains are loſt, ſo that the 
number of days on which the buſineſs can be 
purſued to advantage is irequently; from theſe” 
circumſtances, much diminiſhed. e 
12. Maple ſugar, however, is already obtained 
in ſufficient quantities, to form a reſpectable ar- 
tile of trade, as during the above time two per- 
ſons can frequently make from five to ſix hun- 
dred pounds of it, and this quantity will be in- 
creaſed in proportion to the number of work- 
men empl{yed. As the maple-tree, wherever 
it grows, multiplies with aſtoniſhing rapidity, 
we found, almoſt every where on our Journey, 
no want of excellent ſugar. At Robinſon's it 
was better and finer than we had met with any 
2 3 | where 


where elſe; although in general it is not ſo white 
here as at Aſylum, where Mefirs. de VILLAIxI 

and DAN DAU refine it with the yolks of eggs, 
At, honeſt, Robinſon's we alſo. -partook of an ex- 
cellent liqueur, or dram, which. he called cherry. 
rum, and which conſiſts of the juice of wild 
cherries, mixed up with a ſmall quantity of rum, 
We learned, on this occaſion, - that the cherry- 
tree never produces fruit in a foreſt, but only 
_ when it ſtands ſingle; from which it ſhould ſeem, 
| that the neighbouring trees injure and impede its 
vegetatfon. We were-indebted chiefly to Mr. 
Robinſon for the information we obtained on this 
ſubjc&, hut the truth of it was oe confirmed 
from other quarters. 

Our rambles in this e led us, at 
length, to Friendſmill, where we found Captain 
Williamſon... The reſolution of making this ad- 
ditional excurſion, in lieu of waiting for him at 

I think it right here to take aſome notice of our 
worthy landlady at Friendſmill. She is a young 
woman, born and married at New York, whom 
the ſpeculating propenſity of dier huſband has 
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brought into this country to keep an inn. She 
arrived here about two months ago; the elegance 
ef, her MANNETS, and the propriety of her con- 

aw | duct 
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duct, diſtinguiſh her very advantageouſly, even 
from many American ladies, who move in a 
bigher' ſphere than that of inn-keepers. Mer 
huſpand, engaged in his ſpeculations, has been 
abſont almoſt all the time ſince her arrival here. 
This young and elegant perſon, highly amiable : 
in every point of view, derives additional charms 
from her delicate ſtate of health, vhich ſeems 
to indicate, that ſhe was not deſigned by nature 
for che dtudgery of an inn-keeper's wife in Ame» 
rica. She is, moreover, without the aſſiſtance 
of any ſorvant, and is, conſequenthy, obliged to 
perform every menial work herſelf in her new 
tuation; and this the does with a degree of in- 
duſtry, and a mien ſo noble and graceful, as at 
onee to command our ſympathy; reſpect, and 
love, © We found durſel ves intereſted in her, ſne 
attracted all our eſteem, and gained our warmeſt 
admiration. On our departure we teſtified: our 
wiſh that her huſband mi ight ſoon return, and 
bring wirk him the ſervants ſhe ſtands ſo 2 
in need of; and, without whoſe aſſiſtance h 
health Huld be irretrievably mjured, by the zn. 
eeſſant toils requiſite in her preſent ſituatior 
On the whole, vv obſerved, that:the women are 
handſomer here thanlin any other n of the 
eee "ory 
Q 4 3 
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* Our friend. beds who had not yet come - 


e recovered from his fall, and was appre- 
henſive of a ſimilar accident on our way back, 
propoſed to wait for us in Canandaqua, in order 
to: avoid the fatigue of travelling eighty miles 
with us in a difficult country. We ſhould value 
our friends not for the pleaſure they afford us, but 
on their own account. This truiſm, which in 
general is conſidered as mere theory, Was here 
reduced by us to practice. We felt and teſtified 
our regret at parting with Blacons, but left this 
matter to his own option; fearful, only, that 
he ſhould muſs his way, though ſhort and Plain 
enough. He would not have taken this reſo- 
Aution, probably, could he have. foreſeen that 
M. Dupetitthouars and myſelf, miſſing our way 
at the very outſet; Would be neceſſitated to ſtrike 
into the upper road, which is very good, and thus 
avoid the ĩimpedimients, which ed his fall, 
and juſtified his apprehenſions. 
On our way back to Bath We Abet with no- 
ths remarkable, : except an Indian: intoxicated 
with whiſky, andi who-demanded, of us more of 
that liquor. He belongedito a troop, which was 
| T4 in the: foreſt, and thed: hid child with 
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kinds s though no Indian habitation was. to be 
_ within the ſpace of two or three hundred 

miles. Nothing, however, is more common 
a theſe hunting-rambles, even at ſuch a great 
diſtance from all habitations. Fhe produce of 
the chaſe they ſell to any inhabitants they meet 


for a dollar or, a bottle of whiſky, and behave, 


on moſt occaſions, in a very, orderly manner. 
Few or no complaints are made of them; a, cir- 
cumſtance the more eaſily accounted for, as an 
ntoxicated-perſon-is here by no. means an un- 
common neee ; | 


C3 
4644 
* 


- Wadngftiy,. the ok; of; Fro 
At Bach we were led by a train of reflections 


to obſerve how much the ſucceſs of a ſettle- : 


ment depends on the activity, judicious manage- 
ment, inceſſant application, and ſteady proſecu- 
tion of a well- concerted plan; ſucceſs, indeed, 
muſt neceſſarily crown not only this ſort of un- 
dertaking, but all others, when thus planned and 
erecuted. Whether Captain Williamſon be the 
ſole proprietor of the lands in Geneſſee, or co- 
owner thereof or, which appears to me the 
moſt probable, is merely the agent of the weal- 
thy Sir WILLIAM PULTENEY of London, the 


real poſſeſſor of theſe lands, all things relative to 


the * nt of them are tranſacted in the 
Captain's 


4 * 
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Captairi's' name, * being conſidered as the ſole gen 
creator; director, and main ſpring, of every ad ill tic 
— and file defer is FR or  Negocie am 
e wil 
— we elde det part of nd 

it which belongs to tlie State of: Mailachulets, Wil the 
and was not then fold; Was, in 1791, pur- : 
chafed in London of Mr. Morris for one fhilline Wi on 
per acre; he had bought it of Mr. PuELPs for Wil the 
fire · pence per acre. . The contract was con- by | 
cluded on the fuppoſition, that this tract of land Wi tris 
contained a million of acres ; and on condition, fold 
that the fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, which traC 
were to be paid immediately, ſhould be returned Bi rup 
by Mr. Morris, provided that Captain William- othe 
ſon, who was to view the lands, ſhould not find Wl of N 
them: anſwerable, to the deſcription. given by the of a 
Captain Williamſon was highly fati- il fic 

fied with the lands; and, of courſe, the agree- WI ix 
ment was definitively ſettled.;; It xeflects no lit- Wl fire 
tle credit on Mr. Marris, that, when on fur- Wi ton 
veying the lands a ſurplus of one hundred and men 
twenty thouſand aeres was diſcoxered, he made cord 
no difficulty in transferring them, together with buih 
the reſt, to Captain Willamian, without the poin 
leaft remuneration, becauſe, as he obſerved, it WI ver 
had been his intention bond fla to ſell the whole lam 
without NE Whateyers, But for this (I extr 
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generous meds of - proceeding, the diſcovery. of 
ſuch a confiderable ſurplus might have furniſhed 
wihed, that ſo diſintereſted and liberal a cha- 
n&ter may find means, to extricate himſelf fronk 
the difficulties, in which he is now involved. 
This diftri&t of Captain Williamſon's, bounded 
on one ſide by Lake Ontario, and on the other by 
the ryer Geneſſee, extends eighty miles in length 


by thirty or forty in breadth. Though this dif- 


tit comprehends a quantity of land, which was 
old antecedent to Captain Williamſon's con- 
tact, yet its continuity is not thereby inter- 


upted. Captain Williamſon has purchaſed ſome 


other land, Which he has annexed to that bought 
of Mr. Morris, ſo that he is now the proprietor 
of a tract oonſiſting of not leſs than one million 


fie hundred thouſand acres. After: having ſpent 
ix months in viſiting and ſurveying this exten- 


five diſtrict, he at length came to a determina- 
tion, to found at once ſeveral large eſtabliſn- 


ments, rather than one capital colony: He ac- 


cordingly-fixed upon the moſt eligible ſpots for 


building towns, which were to ſerve as central 
points ta his whole ſyſtem of ſettlements; theſe 
were, Bath, on the creek of Conhocton; Wil- 
lamſburg, on the river Geneſſee; Geneva, at the 
COM af Lake Seneca; and Great Sodus, on 

Lake 


* —— — — — — es — 
9 
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Lake es He has divided his PN terti- 
tory into ſquares of ſix miles, more or leſs, vary- 
ing a little according to local circumſtances, 


Each of __ ores 1s to 185 gh he calls a 


diſtrict, - 7: 

The Ae very hade obſerves; that this 
excellent land, for it is in general of the beſt 
quality, would ſoon find purchaſers, When its 
fertility ſhould come to be properly known. He 
made it therefore his firſt buſineſs; to eſtabliſh a 
mode of communication between Philadelphia 
and this new tract. Formerly perſons travelling 
to theſe parts were obliged to'proceed hither by 
the way of Albany and New Vork; which cauſes 
a.circuit of five hundred miles or more, that part 
of the road included which leads from North- 
umberland to Loyalſock, on the eaſtern arm of 


the Suſquehannah. Captain | Williamſon has 
| ſhortened: this way by at leaſt three hundred 


miles. The new road likewiſe, which leads 
from Bath by Painted Poſt, is now continued 
as far as Williamſburg, while a by- road runs 
from Bath to Canandaqua, another from Bath to 
Geneva, and a third from Canandaqua to Great 
Sodus. In addition to theſe, ſeveral others have 
been made, which, though yet not much fre- 
quented, will in time become of great 1mpor- 


tance. For the uſe of this vaſt territory, the 
TRE Captain 


aa has alrcady. erected ten mills, namely, 
great number of houſes; and he has begun, in 


conſiderable ſums, which, being ſufficiently rich 
for that purpoſe, he was under the neceſſity of 
adrancing, before he could ſell an inch of ground, 
he juſtly conſiders as money laid out to ohe _ 
ett poſſible advantage. M n lo e e 

He moreover put himſelf to a kw expence 
of tranſporting eighty families hither, from Ger- 
many; which ſhould have been ſelected from 


his agent at Hamburgh choſe from among the 


mercantile city, with a view to emigration; 
Theſe families, which on their arrival here were 
placed on ſmall farms, have not however cleared 
the land allotted to them. Being maintained 


they did not ſo much as work on the roads, 
which they were to finiſh ; and their leader, the 
very agent, who had ſelected and brought them 
over, after having rioted for ſome time in idle- 


I with n n —_ to Canada ; ; being 
Welte Aer zin 18 3g bing gained 
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three corn and ſeven ſaw-mills, together with a 


ſereral places, to clear the wood-lands. The 


among the inhabitants of Saxony; but which 


neceſſities of every kind, induce to reſort to that 


from the firſt out of Captain Williamſon's ſtores, | 


nefs, drunkenneſs; and debauchery, at length ran 
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gained over, if we apap erg Ah common fo 
by:'the Engliſh. ILir- vH at bes 
Ius ſmiſter incident, Aifoottaping as it Was 
to the Captain, engaged in buſineſs of great ur. 
gency and importance, did not however depreſt 
his fpirits, or cool his zeal. The foreign la. 
bourers were inſtantly replaced by Iriſhmen, 
with na, very coriſiderable gain in point of the 
progreſs of labour, as well as of ſaving in the 
article of EXPENCE. The roads; which had been 
only begun, were ſoon put irito good condition; 
and the land, which: at firſt was ſold at one 
dollar per acre, in two years time fold for three. 
The produce of about eight hundred thouſand 
- acres, diſpoſed of in this manner by Captain Wil 
liamſon, have not only refunded the purchaſe. 
money, and the whole amount of the other ex- 
prnce incurred, but alſo, by his own confeſſion, 
5 a nett 8 of 1 e pounds 
| „This great ail fd 8 of property 

bhcamddabbndly; owes to the money he at firlt 
advanced; but beſides the neceſſity of this money 
being laid out with judgment and activity, it 
was alſo requiſite; that, in addition to his other 
means of forwarding improvement, he ſhould 
be imaſter of ſome ſubordinatt advantages, with- 


out which, ſo rapid a return of his firſt diſburſe- 
| ments 
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nents wastharlly to be expected. Captain. Wil- 
lamſon conſtantly reſides in the very centre or 
lis ſettlements; which circumſtance, alone, gives 
him a very ſuperior advantage over all the Feat 


hndholders, private ſpeculators, and trading com- 


panids,, who reſide in towns; ſor theſe, being of- 
ten engaged in ſtock-jobbing, which. holds out 
confidersble profit; nearer in proſpect than what 
can be obtained from the ſale of land, diſcou- 
nge- purchaſers, either by ſubjecting them to 
enormous travelling charges, or obli ging them 
to carry on à tedious correſpondence; in the 
courſe of Which they have frequently to wait 3 


long time before they can get a definitive anſwer, 


if they do not incur conſiderable unneceſſary. ex- 
pence to expedite the buſineſs. 34 KI ord 
Captain Williamſon, on the contrary,” a 1$ 
always to be ſound in the midſt of his poſſeſſions, 
and is ever attentive to ſee and anſwer thoſo who 
have buſineſs with him, frequently cancludes a 


contract, and removes every difficulty, in the 
1 of a few minutes converſation ; ſo that 


the purchaſer, when he comes to view the land, 
being extremely pleaſed with the ſoil, the trifling 
purchaſe-money,. the ſpeedy concluſion. of the 
contract, and the good reception he has experi» 
enced from the Captain, on his return home im- 
* his ſatisfaction to his whole neighbourhood, 


and 


— — 
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and Sue bring along with his own family 
ſome new ſettlers; who allo win over other pro- 
ſelytes in he li manner, ane 
ieder % gegn e een e 
dl; penn Wallizrafon's land; is bee Fs 
all difpute or queſtien concerning its right of 
 oceupaney:'-- His claim being ſtrictly legal, al 
his land 13 properly aſcertained and marked out. 
The purchaſers can, therefore, with entire ſecu- 
rity extend at once, like Captain Williamſon, 
their operations over every part of their ſettle- 
ment. This is an important additional adyan- 
tage in the fale and purchaſe of land, which 
ever is but too little attended to by thoſe, who 
are engaged in ſpeculations of this nature. 
3dly, His land, the price for an acre of which 
has gradually riſen from one dollar, to twelve ſhil- 
lings, : two dollars; and at laſt to three dollars, is 
always ſold with a proviſo, that a number of 
acres be cleared, equal to the number of families 
which ſhall come to ſettle, within eighteen 
months. This clauſe is, however, only exacted 
from thoſe, who purchaſe a large quantity of 
land; they who buy ſmall | ſhares of five hun- 
dred or a thouſand acres, are bound only to 
procure one family. No contract is concluded 
vithout this clauſe, which is of more import- 
ance, than at firſt fight it appears to be; for 


every 
* 


* 
** 
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nlue of which is progreſſively encreaſing every 
year,” will be ſolicitous not to forfeit the poſ- 


{fion” of it, and conduct himſelf accordingly. 


— = 


ration of eighteen months, the new purchaſer 


Wiliamſon, who adheres to his original con- 
tn, and conſiders the land as mortgaged for 


ſhares then ſold, if the conditions of the ſale be 


fucd in caſes, where known obſtacles impede or 


manner, The clauſe however can always be 
forced, and is actually enforced often enough, 


deed this incitement. It is, therefore, upon the 


to the quantity of land already rendered fit for 
cultivation, will doubtleſs be the price of that 
which yet remains unſold. 


f payment: to diſcharge half the purchaſe- 
money in three years after the firſt W 

Ne. R of 
* | „ „ 
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erty min, who poſſeſſes a piece of ground, te 


However, if he ſhould ſell again before the ex- 


i rendered liable to the condition, and Captain 


the execution of it, reſumes the poſſeſſion of the 
wot fulfilled. This rigorous meaſure is not pur- 
protract the execution of the clauſe : for the 
Captain is too ſenſible, that it is his intereſt to 
at uniformly iri a mild, juſt and condeſcending. 
to ſpur the indolence of ſuch purchaſers as 


whole, extremely well adapted to promote the 
ſucceſs of his undertaking, For, in proportion 


4thly, The following are the Captain s tem 
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ef the eo tr a, and the; remainder at the 

ration of fix- years. The payment of i intereſt to 

eommence from cighteen months after the period 

1555 when the bargain is track. Theſe terms ae 

remarkably adyvantageous to a purchaſer; for if 

be inſtantly ſet about clearing the ground, be 

may eaſily obtain the produce thereof, before the 

intereſt becomes due; nay,” his crops may fre- 

wuentiy procure him ſomewhat towards the pay- 

ment of the firſt- inſtalment. . Such families, a 

are extremely poor, the Captain ſupplies occaſ- 

A. onally with a cow, an ox, or even a houſe to 

nee in. But this generoſity he. exerciſes with 

, greeat-- prudence. and - diſcretion. He makes but 

ee preſents of this nature, yet theſe are in ſuff- 

cent number, to invite coloniſts, by a well- 

| founded reliance on his general character for be- 

=: nevolence; ; and hitherto none, but German fi- 

| milies, have abuſed his kindneſs. Aſſiſtance ſo 

bighly important can only be afforded by hand- 

bolders, who reſide perſonally on their demeſnes, 
A proprietor, . who is abſent: from his eſtate, or 

3. diſtant, commercial company, can only ad 

upon general principles, the application of which 

frequently leads to inconvenient expences, or has 

a tendeney even to deprive the country of is 

babitants, who alone e can. 5 it 3 0 
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hich 
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thly 


dement, without having previouſly made fuch 


porißon to the inhabitants. His ' qwn' ſtores, 


which however he does not ſeem to conſider aa 
bis own, are never opened, unleſs it ſhould hap- 


pen; that ſettlers; from want of prudence or pro- 


petty, are expoſed to want. Were he to open 


them! before, the induſtry of the inhabitants 
wuld be quickly relaxed; which in all new ſets 


tements it is highly neceſſary to foſter and ſti- 


mulate. He employs the ſame means in ſuch 
ſettlements as are already formed; and this pre- 


caution, though not always neceſſary, -is never 


attended with any loſs or damage, becauſe in a 


der country of ſuch vaſt extent, the prime ne- 
e e eee ee witl | 


dy . ; 

 Gthly, He eons every new Aae Fay 
uking himſelf à ſhare in it. When five or 'fix 
den nen — e Re of _— 


hw e e. expenee,; and whichsi 18 u e 


ſuperior to theirs. This expence, which at firſt 


ight terms tu carey with it an air of generoſtty, : 


er perhaps \affectation, is in reality founded on 


the ſoundleſt policy; The ſhare, on which'Wils 
— Ho Las times its 


former 5 
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ain Williamſon never eſtabliſhes a 


as ſhall ſecure a regular ſupply of 
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former value. A purchaſer or tenant ſoon ap- 
pears; and. the different houſes and mills, which 
he has erected, have hitherto, without exception, 
produced twice. or * times as * as they 
coſt. 
| 3thily, Ones 9 at leaſt, "a makes it 
point, to viſit each of his ſettlements, and thus 
_ diffuſes activity by his preſence. This inſpection 
tends to promote the ſale of the land, and to en- 
ſure ſecurity and eaſe to the purchaſer. . In addi 
tion to theſe prominent traits of his management, 
he employs all the various means, which the 
peculiarity of ſituation or other circumſtances 
may offer. Independently of the medical ſtores, 


which be keeps in all the chief places of his ſet- V 
tlement, he encourages by premiums races, and men 
all other games and paſtimes of young people. Wi the ( 
He is attempting likewiſe to eſtabliſh horſ- it tal 
races, with a view to improve the breed of ward 
horſes, and keeps himſelf a ſet of beautiful ſtal- fon is 
lions. Theſe horſes cover only the mares of pro- below 

| prietors, who muſt hire them, from motives Bi care: 
which muſt be obvious to all Who are . ton! 

in ſubjects of this nature. a diſi 
Captain Williamſon has now RO put the ber! 
finiſhing ſtroke to his great undertaking. Nen where 
autumn he propoſes to fail for England, and u cxerti 
eſtate: 


return the, * aus wth a Choice aſſem- 
IN 2 blage 
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blage of horſes, cattle, and ſheep, of the beſt 
breeds he can obtain, and a collection of mo- 
dels of all implements of agriculture; the dimen- 
ſons of which are ſo nicely calculated, and fo 
well made in that great country, where all uſeful 
ats, and eſpecially thoſe which relate to agri- 
culture, have attained to an uncommon degree 


of perfection. Captain Williamſon will, there- 


fore, not only procure to his extenſive poſſeſſions 
ſingular advantages over thoſe of other landhold- 
e, but alſo become the benefactor of America 
it large, whoſe agriculture he cannot fail to me- 
lorate, by offering to her view nen 
ſinctioned by time and experience. | 
What I. have related e 

merely the reſult of what we ſaw and heard from 
the Captain himſelf during our ſtay at Bath, but 
it tallies-correRtly with the information we after» · 
wards collected at Geneſſee. Captain William- 
ſon is here univerfally reſpected, honoured, and 
beloved.” How glorious, in my eſteem, is his 
career! How fortunate and enviable his deſtina · 
ton! How much more important than that of 
: diſſipated courtier, or a mercenary ſtock- job- 
ber! J too, not in a new country, but in France, 
where there is ſuch an ample field for uſeful 
exertion, formed ſimilar (eſtabliſhments on my 
eſtates, by which I diffuſed activity and induſtry 

Wo 55 3 all 


which is to be the — * name. 
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All around me; I udicd 40 enrich the county, 


and to render it induſtrious and flouriſhing. 


| hoped, and expected, to encreaſe the felicity of 


my own ſituation, by adding to the comforts of 
my poor neighbours. Undertakings, which had 
no object but the welfare of my country, wen 
beginning to be crowned with all the deired 
ſucceſs, when I was ſuddenly obliged to relin- 


quiſh that much loved country, to which I wa 
rtadering ſo much ſervice. I am now, alas! an 
exile; all s 


y-hopes have vamfhed like a ſhadow, 
Solitarily.] wander, without a country I can call 
my own: life, therefore; for me, is complete 


at an end. But no more of theſe reflections on 


eee e am: re 8 
ful.” jt B- 7 THE BT 


+. To enthiem to ee —— Tbe four 


days we remained here, we employed in viſiting 
the different ſettlements in the 8 


of Bath. This place has been fixed upon, to 


be the chief town of a county. The preſent 
county of Ontario, at the next ſitting of the 


Lepgiſlative Aſſembiy of New York, is to be d- 


vided into two parts, one of which is to retain 


its former name of Canandaqua, from the chief 
toren ſo called; and the other is to aſſume the 


name of the county of Bath, the cheek _— of 


| Mr. 
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Mr. Williamſon is, at preſent, building a 
{hool, "in Bath. This he intends to endo 
with ſome hundred acres of land, and to take 
pon himſelf the maintenance of the maſter, un · 
al the money, paid for the inſtruction of the chil« 
dren, ſhall be ſufficient for his ſupport. | For 
god reaſbns, the Captain has been for ſome 
time paſt enquiring after an able ſehool- maſter. 
He is alſo building a ſeſſions- houſe and a priſon. 
The preſent inn was likewiſe built by him; but 
he afterwards diſpoſed of it at a conſiderable pro- 
ft. He is now building another, chicfly to ex- 
cite proper emulation, and an Engliſhman al- 
ready occupies a part of the unfiniſhed building, 
which, in addition to other conveniences, is alſo 
to contain a ball- room. Near Bath, on the 
other ſide of the Conhocton, he has erected a 
corn-mill, and two ſaw-mills; which works, 
from the great quantity of water at hand, are 
rapable of conſiderable enlargement. He is. like- 
wiſe conſtructing a bridge, for the purpoſe of 
opening a free and uninterrupted communication 
with the country on the other fide; it will alio 
prove of eſſential ſervice to the road leading to 
Williamſburg, which runs along the foot of the 
mountains. Theſe mills, when finiſhed, will not 
coſt more than five thouſand dollars; and the 
beptin a already been offered for them twelve | 
M4 thouſand 


J. 
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| thouſand: five hundred dollars, beſides a ſhare 
of one hundred acres of land. He alſo poſſeſie 
ſome ſmall farms in the vicinity of Bath. A 
good huſbandman, who was his neighbour in 
Scotland, ſuperintends theſe farms, which ap- 
pear to me to be better managed, and better 
ploughed, than any I have hitherto ſeen. In al 
theſe ſettlements; he has at leaſt one eſtate fe- 
ſerved for himſelf. The ſtock on all of them is 
remarkably good, and he keeps them in his own 
poſſeſſion, until he can oblige ſome of his friends 
with them, or handſome offers are made for 

them from other quarters. 

Jo the different ſettlerhents ed mentioned 
the Captain i is no.] r $590: others on Lake 
ntar ear Rondegut, on the river Ge- 
neſſee; and the bez at Braddock, thirty miles 
| farther inland. As there appeared ſome danger 
of a war breaking out between America and 


England, it is but very lately, that he carried this 


project into execution; and for the ſame. reaſon 
the works at Great Sodus have alſo been much 
delayed. Laſt year General Simcoe, Governor 
of Upper Canada, who conſidered the forts of 
Niagara and Ofwego, which the Engliſh have 
retained, in violation of the treaty, as Engliſh 
property, together with the banks of Lake On- 
tario, ſent an Engliſh officer to the Captain, with 

| "EY os 5 
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an injun tion, 1 to perſiſt in this deſign of for- 
ming theſe ſettlements. The Captain returned 
z plain and ſpirited anſwer, yet᷑ nevertheleſs con- 
ducted himſelf with a prudenee conformable to 
the circumſtances. All theſe difficultics, how- 
ever, are now removed by the proſpect of the 
continuance of peace, and ſtill more ſo by the 
treaty newly concluded. It is. aſſerted, that the 
ſituation of Great Sodus, on the coaſt of this 
diſtrict, promiſes to afford ſafe and convenient 
moorings for ſhips, from the depth of the water, 
and that the poſt may alſo be caſily fortified 
zgainſt an enemy. On conſulting the map, the 
great importance of ſuch a harbour to the United 
States, will be readily diſcerned, whether it be 
conſidered as a port for ſhi ps of war, or toe mer- 
chantmen. | 
| Hitherto I have froken af Gen William- 
ſon merely in his public character, as founder 
of the moſt extenſive ſettlement, which has 
hitherto been formed in America. I ſhall now 
follow him into private life, where his hoſpi- 
tality and other ſocial qualities render him equally 
conſpicuous and amiable : and here it is but do- 
ing him common juſtice to ſay, that in him are 
united all the civility, good nature, and cheerful- 
neſs, which a liberal education, united to a pro- 
per . of the world, can impart. We 
* 
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ſpent four days at his houſe, from an early hour 


in the morning until late at night, without exer 
fteling ourſelves otherwiſe than at home. Per- 


haps it is the faireſt eulogium we can paſs on 
his free and eaſy urbanity, to ſay; that all the 
time of our ſtay. he ſeemed as much at his eaſe, 
as if we had not been preſent. He tranſacted all 
his buſineſs in our preſence, and was actively 
employed the whole day long. We were pre- 

ſent at his receiving perſons of different ranks 
and deſeriptions, with whom the apartment he 
allots to buſineſs" is generally crouded. He re- 
ceived them all with the ſame civility, attention, 
cheerfulneſs, and good nature. They come to 
him prepoſſeſſed with a certain confidence in 
him, and they never leave him diſſatisfied. He 
is at all times ready to converſe with any, who 
have buſineſs to tranſact with him. He will 
break off a converſation with his friends, or even 
get up from dinner, for the ſake of diſpatching 
thoſe, who with to ſpeak to him. From this 
conſtant readineſs of receiving all who have buſi- 
neſs with him, ſhould any conclude, that he 1 
influenced by a thirſt of gain, this ſurmiſe would 
be contradicted by the unanimous. teſtimony of 
all who have had dealings with him, thoſe not 
excepted, who have bought land of him, which 
. of them have ſold again with conſiderable 
5 advantage 
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adruntage to.themſelves. But wete it even un- 
deniable, that money is his leading or ſole object, 
it is highly deſirable, that all, who are ſwayed 
by the ſame paſſion, would gratify it a | 
juſt, honourable, and uſeful manner. 

The prices of all ſorts of proviſion, of cattle, 
and labour, in this diſtrict, are exactly the ſame 
as in the Friends Settlement, or, at leaſt, fo 
nearly the fame, that it is needleſs to mention 
the difference The price of carpenter's work 
i four penoe a foot for hewn timber,. and two 
dollars for ten ſquare feet m boarding the ſides of 
buildings, or covering them with ſhingles. - It 
mould de ' obſerved, however, that all forts of 
merchandize are much dearer in the ſhops here 
than at Mrs. Hill's, at Friendſmill. The price 
of commodities in theſe new ſettlements de- 
pends, it may be ſaid, entirely on the honour. 
of the trader; for he alone can ſupply the wants 
of the inhabitants, and the Americans never 
offer leſs than the ſeller demands. The prices 
of planks: are -higher at the Captain's mill than 
any where elſe. He takes ſeven dollars per thou- 
ſand for cutting them, and the mill, which is con- 


tinually at work, can cut fix thouſand in twenty: 


four hours time. He ſells them at the rate of 
nine ſhillings per hundred. Should he continue 
poſſeſſor of the mill for any length of time, it is 

bis 
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| his intention to lower the price. He obſerved 
to us, that if he were to do ſo at preſent, he 
ſhould: diſcourage all the other inhabitants, who 
may have formed the deſign of conſtruding 
mills, and that the prices will ſoon be brought 
down by competition. 

Me are aſſured, that the climate here is much 
Wand Wan ede hath'in"vieter: And ſumnes 
than in Pennſylvania ; that the winter ſeldom or 
never laſts above four months; that the cattle, 
even in that ſeaſon, graze in the foreſt without 
inconvenience; and that no proviſion of fodder 
is requiſite, during the winter, except. for ſuch 
cattle as are to be fattened. Neither does the 
| ſnow: ever lic ſo deep as to cover all the m_ 
pe I ſerye for their paſture, ' WEIS et 

Captain Williamſon has hitherto 1 
| but! in vain, to remove the objection of this diſ- 
trict being rather unhealthy. In his opinion, the 
unhealthineſs aſcribed to it is nothing but the na- 
tural effect of the climate upon new ſettlers, and 
is confined to a few fits of fever, with which 
ſtrangers are uſually ſeized in the firſt or ſecond 
year after their arriyal. It is certain, however, 
that the inhabitants all agree in this unfavour- 

able report of their climate; notwithſtanding 
which crouds of new ſettlers reſort every. year to 


this diſtrict. Thus much, at 1. we,obſerved, 
"27 that 
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that marſhes and pieces of ſtagnant water are 
thickly ſpread over the face of the country; but 
theſe will, no doubt, be drained, as population 
and cultivation ſhall encreaſe; this however is 
and will ſor ſome time be unattempted; and 
moreover, the water for common drink is in 
moſt places unpleaſant and unwholeſome. 

Though we ſlept at the inn, yet we ſpent the 
whole day, from morning to night, at Mr. Wil- 
lamſon s, where we enjoyed more tranquillity 
than in the noiſy inn, which is no bigger than a 
ſparrow's neſt, and is always crouded with tra- 
vellers. One night twenty-five of us ſlept in 
two rooms, in fix beds, which rooms were, in 
fat, nothing but deſpicable corn- loſts or garrets, 
pervious to the wind and rain. 

+ The habitation of the Captain conſiſts of ſe 
veral ſmall houſes, formed of trunks of trees and 
joiner's work, which at preſent make a very irre- 
gular whole, but which he intends ſoon to im- 
prove. His way of living is ſimple, neat, and 
good; every day we had a joint of freſh meat, 
vegetables, and wine. We met with no cir- 
cumſtances of pomp or luxury, but found caſe, 
good humour, and plenty. In the uſeful, yet 
comfortable, manner, in which the Captain lives, 
life may, be ſecurely enjoyed, without diſturbing 
the enjoyments of others. 


- About 
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About twenty houſes compoſe, 28 yet, the 
white! of the toww of Bath, It is: built on one 
of the bays, which the Conhocton ſorms in its 
courſe. The banks” of this creek are bounded 
on the oppoſite ſide by pretty high mountains, 
vrhich are nee with _ and her. 
lock fun 
Our firſt intention was: to des doppel at 
Captain Williamſon's only one day; in compli- 
ance with his with, however, we added another, 
and neceſlity.compelled us to ſtay a third. When 
on the point of ſetting out, I perceived that my 
horſe: was lame; and though we were aſſured, 
that he might make the journey without the 
leaſt: in convenience, yet Captain Williamſon 
obligingly inſiſted on our ſtaying one day longer, 
We ſhould not have heſitated a moment to com- 
ply with this invitation, but for the uneaſineſß, 
which our delay might occaſion to our friend 
Blacons. Mr. Guillemard obviated this diffi- 
_ culty, by offering to proceed himſelf, and thus 
remove/any anxiety of our friend. Myr. Dupetit- 
thouars and myſelf yielded, after this, with great 
pleaſure; to the . and 0 entreaties of 
thy pin | 
Mrs. Williamfon, 3 we bad not ſeen for 
the firſt two days, made her appearance on the 
third at dinner. To judge from her deportment, 


timudity, 
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Y FA timidity, even to a degree of baſhfulneſs, had til 


then deprived us of her company. She is a na- 
tire of Boſton, and was married there to the 


xclided at Boſton as a priſoner of war; being car - 
ned thither by a ; privateer, who captured the 
ſhip, on board of which he was a paſſenger, 
with a view. to join his regiment. Mrs. Wil- 
lamſon, it ſeems, . had followed her huſband to 
Scotland, and afterwards to Geneſee. She is yet 
but a young woman, of a fair complexion, civil, 
though of few words, and mother of two lovely 
children, one of whom, a girl three years old, is 
the fineſt and handſomeſt I ever ſaw. This our 
opinion we did not fail to report to her parents, 
which afforded them grent een | 


_ Friday, the 1271 i June. / 0563 5633S 


1s, r 
nd Oer horſes, as well as ourſelves, being corm- | 
R- pletely refreſhed and recovered, through the civi- 


lity of the Captain, we at length quitted his hoſ- 
pitable dwelling, and took our leave, with mu- 
tual promiſes of epiſtolary correſpondence, and 
rendering each other every ſervice in our power 
—by which at leaſt my travelling companion, 
DOR and myſelf, _— er be no 
loſers. 

After + lewing Bath, we paſſed e a aal 


ſettlement, 


Captain, who, in the conteſt with Britain, had 
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ſettlement, conſiſting of about four Engliſh fa- 
milies, which arrived here from London only fix 


months ago: They are chiefly ſawyers, who had 


been uſed to work for the cabinet-makers in that 
great metropolis. They . now work for them- 
ſelves, and poſſeſs each an eſtate of about ninety 
acres. Theſe they have already begun to clear for 
cultivation, aſſiſting each other with their cattle 


and labour. They cannot fail, in time, to make 


their fortunes; and in the mean while they en · 
joy that ſtate of independence, which forms one 
of the beſt bleſſings of life, if accompanied with 
the means of ſubſiſtence. Their log-houſes have 
an appearance of cleanlineſs, neatneſs, and order, 
which plainly beſpeak theſe families to be Eng- 
liſh. To judge from the choice of their books, 
which form a part of their furniture, and from 


| the converſation of ſome of them, they appear to 


be Methodiſts. Theſe new Engliſh ſettlers have, 
this year, already made maple-ſugar, and. one of 
them the fineſt I have yet ſeen, even that of 
Aſylum not excepted. Two of the wives of 
| theſe new ſettlers have already caught the fever, 
and not one of them appears to enjoy a good 
ſtate of health. Eighteen miles farther from 
Bath, we found another family, that came hither 
laſt autumn from Maryland, afflicted with a fever. 


Four mules farther'on we ſtopped at one Mrs. 
ä BEveRs 
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Bever's; who was likewiſe laid up with an in- 


termittent fever, the fits of which returned every | 


jt noe tothe climate, as Captain Williamſon 
thinks; but the country, excellent as it is in all 


other reſpects, carries, I think, undoubted marks 


of being unhealthy; ſuch as ſtagnant waters, 


phoſphoric exhalations, ſwampy crecks, bad 
vater for drinking, and an abſolute ſcarcity of 5 
frings. Having ſome. quantity of bark in our 


tarelling-caſe, we gave a little of it to Mrs, Be- 
ver, with directions how to uſe it; we, at the 
ſame time, wrote a letter to Captain Williamſon, 
informing him of the diſtreſs of this family, and 


of their want of more bark. We entertain little 


doubt, but that the Captain will receive this in- 


teligence as a firſt attempt to fulfil, on our part, 


the engagement we entered ir into when we e took 


| leave of him. TER 


It will be eaſily a that after we had 


given the poor woman this advice, her huſband 


ſhewed us all the reſpect, which men of the me- 
dial profeſſion generally receive in this country. 
Let his demonſtrations of reſpect ceaſed, when 
we refuſed his repeated offers to pay us for the 
bark. Though we no longer appeared to Bever 
phyſicians of the uſual caſt, yet we were certainly 


deemed very . and 2 for ſeveral of 
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time ten or reals: perten ko had ns to 
This cottage for ſhelter and food, ſhewing us their 
wounds and oontuſions, requeſted our advice con · 
verning them. We recommended to them, to 
 Wwath their fores with ſalt and water; and the 
ſimplicity of this remedy, which would perhaps 

_ have met with little approbation from European 
- peaſants, did not here, in the feaſt, abate the high 
opitiion, which thefe good people had conceived 
vf Our ſuperior knowledge. The company we 
met with at Mr. Bever's eonſiſted of ſurveyon 

und ſome other perſons, who had furveyed land, 

which they intended to g ee on — N 

of Lake Canamdaqua. 

Iſay on the helghis, Deut In "that place 2 
chain of mountains, about ten or twelve miles in 
length, ſeparates the water, which flows in 3 

Wuthiern direction, from that, which diſchargs 
titſelf into the river of St. Laurence. 

IS We found; among | theſe perſons, a young 
man, who about fix weeks before had, been bit- 
ter 6h the knee by a rattle-ſmake, while he was 
_ fiſhitig on the banks of Lake Canandaqua. At 
Srſthe did not feel much pain in the part at 
Jected; but an hour afterwards a ſwelling ap- 

peared, „Which gradually extended all along the 
Jeg to the foot, and both became ſo ſtiff, that 


hel was unable to. move them. A cure was ef⸗ 
ER „ 25 ecke 
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(fied within the ſpace of only ſix days by the 
juice of ſnake-root laid on the wound and ſwel- 
ling, as a poultice, mixed with milk, together : 
with a few drops of that juice, pure and un- 
mixed, taken internally. Inſtances of ſuch bites 
occur but very ſeldom, and only, it ſeems, when 
the animal has been touched; otherwiſe it con- 
ſtantly retires, and may be killed 51 a blow with | 
the ſiendereſt ſtick. 
It is a common . chat wild 2 
mals are leſs fierce in America than in other 
parts of the globe; the truth of this is con- 
firmed-by the teſtimony of ſuch ab, from their 
relidence in foreſts, are beſt qualified to poſlels 
ſatisfactory information. Wolves, bears, nay even 
panthers, moſtly flee before man; and the in- 
ſtances of their doing miſchief are ſo rare, that 
the very reality of it might be doubte. 
are expoſed, are not much to be apprehended: 
The ſevereſt misfortune, to which the inhabi- 
tants of the American foreſt are liable, is the loſs 
of their children in the woods. Theſe unfor- 
tunate infants, over whom at is almoſt impoſſi- 
ble to keep conſtantly a watchful eye, are apt to 
run out of che houſe, which is ſeldom fericed 
the firſt year, and firaying from their homes are 
1 0 find thein again. In ſuch caſes, bows 
| | 2. - ever, 
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ever, all the neighbours, nay. perſons from the 


trremoteſt parts, join in the ſearch after theſe little 


unfortunate creatures, and ſometimes they are 

found; but there are alſo inſtances of their be- 

ing totally loſt, or diſcovered 8805 when dead of 
f e e 6 Tek 
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| From Bever s we rode on, till we came to 

Captain MeTCALF's, here we ſtopped for the 
night. He lives at the diſtance of eight miles 
from the former houſe, and keeps an inn. This 
diſtrict i is called Watkinſtown, from ſeveral fa- 
- milies of this name, who poſſeſs the greateſt pro- 
perty here. The road from Bath to Metcalf's 
habitation is generally bad enough, as is moſtly 
the caſe in a luxunant ſoil, and eſpecially after 
a fall of rain; ſo that, where the roads are not 
properly made, the intereſt of the traveller muſt 
| dy claſh with that of the landowner. 
Two miles on this fide of Bever's houſe we 
| hed! obſerved. the commencement of a range of 
mountains, which appeared to us to ſeparate, in 
theſe parts, the waters of the Suſquehannah from 
ak: of the lakes. 


Aſter we had paſſed the chore Engliſh ſettle⸗ | 


85 ment near Bath, we met with no habitation but 
at 5 of mee tyrcnty, and twenty-two 
IF es | mules. 
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is een Metcalf's houſe ans Cananda- 
qua, however, the dwellings ſtand cloſer toge· | 

ther. The lands, belonging to Captain Wil- 
lamſon, terminate at Bever's houſe; all the 
ground thence to Canandaqua, and farther on, 
has been ſold by Robert Morris, or Meſſrs. Phelps 
and Gorham, ho had purchaſed their demeſnes 
before: Mr. Williamſon bought his. Metcalf, 
for inſtance; three years ago, purchaſed his eſtate - 
from them for one ſhilling per acre. Of the one 


fold five hundred. and upwards for from one to 
three dollars per acre, „ and ſome. any 2 
twenty-five dollars.. : 

The profits, which are di 47 arten 
in land, all over America, and eſpecially in this 
neighbourhood, are great, beyond calculation. 
We paſſed, however, through ſeveral ſettle- 
t ments, which were deſerted. Occurrences of 

this kind are common enough in new countries ; 

8 and experience ſhews, that of ten new ſettlers, 
' who, in the firſt inſtance join to clear and cul- 
: tivate f grounds, at the expiration of a cou- 
, ple of years, one only will, for the moſt part, 
remain; and the ſecond, nay, at times, the third 

: ſettlers are generally the (beſt coloniſts: They 
. take advantage of the labours and diſburſements 
g of their predeceſſors, remain in the W and 
: ES. thus 


thouſand acres, he then bought, he has already _ 


for ten lings a thouſand feet. Wheat is ſold 
here for ſix ſhillings a buſhel, und Indian corn 


—— ß 1 — 
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this beconde urch) uſefull tor GS ſettlewent. Cap- 


tain Metcalf, beſides his larids and inn, poſſeſſes 
a ſawmill; her four thouſand five hundred feet 
of boards alt” cut 2 Theſe boards he ſends 

qua; where they are fold 


for four ſhillings: There is a ſchoolmaſter in 


| Watkinſtown, with a ſalary of twelve dollars per 


month; all the families, that contribute to this 


. Aipend, bare the right —_— their children 
rg es his ſch by. | 
The 1055 to — is 150 and miry, 


eme, for the firſt three miles conſtantly along 
A little farther on, where its direction 
wit die elevated, it mends. The foil contains 


a ſtratum of black earth, a foot or more in depth. 
1 5 On travelling this road, we obſerved one or two 
1 extenſive tracts of ground, cleared by the Indians, 


but few- habitations. The few ploughs we aw 


— here were drawn by oxen. The woods are thick 
and lofty. Sugar · maple, black birch, oak, hick- 


ory, hemlock fir, and-beech, are the moſt pre- 
vailing trees. The ague is a common diſorder 
in all theſe parts 

The Lake of Canandaqua, which-we reached 


at the diſtance of four miles from the town, 
. exhibits a very delightful aſpect. The banks arc 


not 


SS EEE 223 


CH IS TE RT: 


the ag 
ing the mins. We are now here i in the month 
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nat very low. The long and tedious. ſameneſi 
theſe. v I hich 6 


zerccablencks of the Proſpect no 0 
the oppalite ſide af the lake is an oH 


ere. £558 e ee e 


ende the 140 if . ; 

eee is, as I have already obſerved, che 
chief -town of the county of Ontario. It ſtands 
on the bank of the lake of the fame name. On 
the ground, now oceupied by the town, ſtood, 
four years ago, a fingle factory, which carried 
on ſome trade with the Indians. The town 
conſiſts, at preſent, / of forty houſes; The ter- 
ritory-of this city, which contains about fiſty 


- thouſand, acres, is one of the diſtricts, Which | 


belonged to the State of Maffachuſctts, and were 
bold prior to the contract concluded with Cap- 


ten Williamſon. F. he town, although ſeated 


on an Eminence, is not more healthy than the 


neighbouring | country. Mr. de Blacons found 
here, laſt autumn, a great number of perſons 


afflicted with the ague. This was attributed 


to the uncommon wetneſs of the ſeaſon, and 
gue, it was ſaid, had made its appearance 


— 
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| of June; 3. and yet it rages as much, bee more, 


than it did laſt autumn. No alleviation of this 
afflicting circumſtance i is, therefore, to be ex- 
pected, except from time, and a gradual encreaſe 


of labour, cultivation, and population. The 


louſes in Canandaqua, though all built of wood, 
are much better than any of that deſcription! 


have hitherto ſeen i in other cities, They conſiſt 


a moſtly of joiner's work, and are prettily painted, 
In front of ſome of them arg ſmall courts, ſur- 
' rounded with neat railings. Some of the | in- 


habitants poſſeſs conſiderable property; among 
theſe are Meſſrs. Phelps and Gorham, ſor a long 
time paſt proprietors of theſe lands, or, to ſpeak 
more properly, their children; Mr. Taos 


 Morars, fon of My. Robert Morris of Philadel- 
Phia, and agent for his father in the manage- 


ment of a large tract of land, which he poſſeſſes 


in this neighbourhood, with other conſiderable 
| diſtricts on the banks of the river Geneſſee, and 


beyond it, ſtill occupied by the Indians, but 


which he has acquired the right of purchaſing 


in preference to all other perſons ; Mr. Cn1r- 


| PING, director of the affairs of the United States 
with the Indians; and many others, whoſe names 
I have not been able to learn. There are two 
inns in the town, and ſeveral ſhops, where com- 

80 modities are , and Wes and a articles 


* 5 


- 


Mo. 


K The encreaſe of population , however, is 
not conſiderable in theſe new ſettlements; and 
there is at bent a great deficiency of labour- 
ing men. The habitations in the adjoining diſ—- 
tit are but thinly ſcattered. The lands, as 
well as the town-ſhares, are, for the moſt part, 
the property of rich individuals, who reſide in 
towns, and having purchaſed them on ſpecula- 
ton, are unwilling to part with them until time 
ſhall haye raiſed their value, 
The only potable water in Combat is a | 
tained. by pumps; but even this is indifferent, 
ind no ſpring has yet been found in the town, 
or in its neighbourhood. There is not even a 
creek- leſs than four or five miles diſtant ; and 
there is; conſequently, no proſpect of cſtabliſhing 
any mills. nearer the town. | 

The lands here are ſaid to produce as w 
wheat as is rale, for the conſumption of the 
inhabitants; the ordinary price of it is fix ſhil- 
ing > buſhel.” The woods contain but very few 
large trees, the ſcarcity of which, together with 


nden bought at the mill, coſt here ten dollars a $f 
thouſand. The price of land is three dollars per 


8 anch the ſame as at Friendſmill and Bath. 
þ -_- 
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the want of ſaw-mills, is the reaſon why boards, - 


re, without the town, and fifteen dollars wihin 
is precincts. The price of Indian corn, cats, &c. 


generally earn five ſhillings per day wages. Du- 


25 Day-labourers, edt it is | difficult t to procure, 


ring the laſt harveſt, however, Mr. Thomas Mor. 


_ Tis paid as high as ten ſhillings, beſides finding WAY were 
them in victuals. The land, although tolerably WY Statc 
good, is inferior to what we ſaw in other par I daqu 
of Geneſſee, which we traverſed. The average It 
produce, in the firſt year of its cultivation, is mor 
from twenty to twenty four buſhels of wheat per I Sene 
acre. They make uſe of the plough even in the BW a wh 
firſt year. The oxen are good, becauſe moſt of nen. 
tze new ſettlers come from New England, and Wi to f. 
generally bring their cattle with them from that I meat 
province. In our journey we met, near Canan- in ge 
daqua, ſeveral parties of American emigrants, . On 
more or leſs numerous, travelling to Niagara. can, 
One of them conſiſted of five or ſix families ally 
vho had with them, thirty-four head of cattlc. WW then 
Theſe travelling companies are very frequent; i the 

| emigration from Niagara into the United States WW ftabl 
zs alſo conſiderable, wat tes ſo . in the firlt- on 
mentioned direction. ü inſer 
I had a letter to Me. Guang Bom b that 

BE arne Mr. de Blacons had delivered pre- ſqua 
| vious to our arrival. This letter procured u ted 
an Indian y] ſpoke the French language, and des 

- was to ed us in our journey from Canan - ro 
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7 by 
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Cure, yy Mr. Chipping. We called at the houſe of 
Du- that gentlernan, to returm him our thanks for 
Mor. tis favour, and alſo to ſee ſome Indians, who 
ding wire with him. He acts as agent for the United 
ably i States, with all 15 nations ee on ene 


bu 

| = Indians were 1 was in a 
among whom were ſeveral chiefs of the tribe of 
geneca Indians; one of them was RED JAcx Rr, 
warrior of no ſmall note among his oountry- 
men. They paid Mr. Chipping a viſit, that is 
to ſay,” they came to partake of his whiſky and 
meat. Such parties come very Fm, fey" | 
in general, merely for this, and no other purpoſe. 
on theſe" occaſions: they drink as much as they 
can, and, when -ſatiated,: a few bottles are gene- 
ally diſtribured among the party, to take with 
them; We found them in a ſmall hut, behind 
the agent's: houſe, which indeed reſembled a 
ſable, rather than a houſe. Two of them lay 
on che ground, intoxicated to a high degree f 
inſenſibility. They were nearly naked, except 
that each wore a woollen apron, about a foot 


tied behind. From this gitdle is ſuſpended that 
nd dreadful inſtrument, the ſcalping - knife; a ſmall 
n- knife, which they generally uſe to cut their meat. 
f Their heads were not ſhaved, but the hair was 
A "+ "mn 


ſquare, faſtened to a girdle, to which it was again 
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| cut very drt and tied above i ma braid, which 
is made to paſs through a ſilver Pipe ; their ear 


were quite bare, and adorned with a variety of 
ſmall rings. Some wore ſmall ſilver plates at the 


extremity of the noſe, which is generally con- 


ſidered as an ornament of diſtinction for the 


chieſtains. They were all very cheerful, ad- 


diced to laughter, and full of glee. They ap- 
peared highly delighted with viewing us, and 


vveere moſt of them handſome Iooking men. One 


ſpoke a little Engliſh. As we expect to ſee whole 
tribes of Indians in the progreſs of our jaurney, 


I may perhaps hercaftcr be able to give a more. 


ample and ſatisfactory account concerning them. 
As far as my knowledge and obſervation teach at 


| preſent, it is merely the immoral policy of civ- 
lized nations, which has ſubjected theſe people 
to the loweſt rank in the ſcale of human being. 


As long as they were ſuffered to remain in their 


ſuavage ſtate, they were warlike and independent, 
wild, perhaps, yet humane. Now that the white 


people find it convenient, to attach them to 
their intereſts, they are ſeduced with money and 


whiſky, and rendered as brutal and debauched, 
as it is poſſible to make them. The odious and 


illiberal artifices practiſed by civilized nations, to 
yo every thing ſubſervient to their intereſts 


7 * vaunted ſuperiority appear the 
| more 


=? 
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more diſguſting to the eye a n, Philan- 


1 ents ag Ben 
tom the neighbourhood of Le Boeuf, came to 
captain Chipping's, to demand juſtice upon an 
american ſoldier, who had murdered two Indi- 
ans, from motives. of jealouſy and revenge. The 
buſineſs,” however, was huſhed up by the pay- 
ment of two. hundred dollars for each Indian, 
which is the, ſettled price of compenſation in 
ſuch caſes, » and the ſoldier remained at liberty. 
Not ſo, however, when an Indian murders a 
white man: in this caſe, the aſſaſſin is delivered 
up to the Americans, and hanged. | And thus it 
6 that a people, which makes its boaſt of ho- 
neſty, -juſtice, and equality, can connive at the 
noſt flagrant perverſion. of juſtice, to the eternal 
diſgrace of both its executors and its victims! 
The treatment of the Indians, and the ſervitude | 
of the -negroes, have branded the fair face of 
American freedom with an odious ſtigma, which 
government, as ſoon as poſſible, ſhould ſtrain 
erery nerve to'efface. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that the cauſes will not be eaſily removed, 
onnected as they are with one of the moſt 
powerful 5 human breaſt——the love 
of maney ! 
— find a good inn 5 cane 
Cs which 


; U 
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ee eee the: Gente 
country in general, but we werc diſappointed. 
What reaſons could induce Mr. \Blacons to pre- 
fer the ſecond. inn, I could-not learn, but it is cer. 
| tainly far inferior to the firſt. We put up, how. 
ever, at the ſecond,” though not without throw. 
ing ſome blame on our friend; who is, | in gene- 
ral, more prudent in his counſel. Our diſſati- 
faction was greatly encreaſed, when we were 
ſhe wu into the com-loft to ſleep, being four of 
us, in company. with ten or twelve other men! 
But ſleep,” the great _ ne, en 
rr calmed our minds. 


NM reſt; however, Was ere © long interrupt by 


— Wuſtrats the n 


try. This was the arrival of two new gueſts 


who ſoon entered our loſt; an old man, and 
| eee young woman, who, I bekeve, was 
huis daughter. Three ros of beds were placed 


5 in this large apartment, ee Bled it; and 


there vas ww e in ac ſame row 
cls Gisele . as man hey dom 
without undreſſing himſelf, and the young wo 
man, thinking every one about her faſt aſlecp 
fell to ſtripping, whi ich ſhe did as completely * 
e wan wy herſelf. No move- 


ment 
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ment on my part interrupted the buſineſs of her 
toilette,, although I could: not fall aſleep ein 
until the candle was put out. This little aned s 
bte, at which European one ſs will no doubt 
tither off er laugh, ſhews, in an advantageous 
light; the laudable Kimplicity _ innecente of 
American manners. 

Laſt night, we rejoined So at Pi 
qua; and this moming Dupetitthouars left us, to 


"i ed raight to Conawango, where the In- 
1 dan, who ſpeaks French, is waiting for us. We 
ik fe out with Blacons on our way to Ontarie, in- 
| tending to take a view of an eſtate belonging te 
„ Parr, of which we bad heard auch 
„ae throughout the country. On our | arrival, 
u. ve found the houſe crowded with Prefbyteri- 
15 ans: its owner attending to a noiſy, tedious ha- 


rangue, - delivered: by a ids. with ſuch: vio- 
knce of elocution, that he appeared all over in 
a perſpiration. We found it very difficult to ob- 
ain ſume oats here for our horſes, and a few 
inſty morſels for | our own. dinner. As we had 
0 opportunity of viewing the eſtate, we Were 
obliged to content ourſelves with the fine proſ- 
pect of the neighbouring grounds, which the 
houe afforded. The fields are in a better ſtate 
of cultivation than any we have n ſeen, 
5 eee ET r 
This 
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This eſtate has been only five years under cul. 
_ tivation. Old Mr. Pitt and his two ſons poſ- 
ſeſs about nine hundred acres, one hundred and 
thirty of which are cultivated. Theſe beautiful 
fields were cleared long ago by the Indians. Of 
| the above one hundred and thirty acres Juſt men- 
tioned, ſixty are laid out in meadows, on which 
clover and timothy- graſs are ſown. Their ſtock 
conſiſts of ſixty or ſeventy head of cattle, of 
which they ſell very little, as they wiſh to aug- 
3 ment their number by breeding. The firſt crop 

of their meadows yields two tuns of hay per acre, 
and the ſecond is fed off by the cattle. The win- 


ter does not laſt here above three months and a 


ma, during which, the live ſtock kept near the 
houſe. are fed with hay, morning and evening, 
in the farm- -yard., The dung - cart very rarely 
viſits the land. Its average produce is twenty 
buſhels of wheat, and thirty-five buſhels of Indian 
| corn, per acre. *The price of wheat is fix ſhil- 
lings, and of Indian corn and oats three ſhillings 
per buſhel. The price of cattle is the ſame, as 

in the places before mentioned. Labouring men 
earn five ſhillings a day wages, without victuals 
| The ſaw and corn-mills lie at a conſiderable diſ- 


| tance from this houſe. The firſt is eight mules, 


the ſecond twelve miles diſtant. Corn and flour 
de tranſported on fledges, during the winter. 


” iy he'cont<ficlds, as well as graſß· lands, had a 
* ine appearance, and ſeemed to be under excellent 


during both morning and evening ſervice, was 


ch 
of We PER at Captain Ware oRTH's to paſs 


the night. Along the whole route from Canan- 
qua, the woods appear beautiful to the eye, but 
xe not ſo crowded with trees as on the other fide 


ben burnt down by the Indians, who poſſeffed 
this country from time immemorial. We fre- 
quently traced or met with Indian camps, as they 


were either hunting or travelling, had paſſed the 
dight. Their tents or huts are nothing in the 
world but four poſts, driven into the ground, and 
verlaid with bark. In this day's journey we 
aſſed by the extremity of four lakes, viz. of 


We were much concerned at our diſappoint- 
nent in not finding Mr. Thomas Morris at Ca- 
undaqua. But a young gentleman of the name 
of WICKHAM, who ſeemed to be his clerk, and 
Ives in his houſe, received us with as much civi- 
lty as he could haye done himſelf, In addition 
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nauagement. Vet a view of the handſome mar- 
ned and unmarried women, who filled the church 


een. more n * the fine . 


o that place. Several parts of the foreſt have 


WW: called, i. e. places where troops of them, who | 


Hemlock, Coneſus, Honeygoe, and ConhoRon. 


Th © * | to 
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to other bind offices, he gave us a letter to Cap- 
tain Watworth, a nephew of Colonel Watworth 
of Connecticut, who lives in Ontario, and iz 
concerned with Mr Thomas Morris in the pur- 
chaſe of lands. ; 
| Ous letter of . . us, as we 
expected, an invitation to ſleep at the Captain's, 
On our arrival, he told us, that he was obliged to 
ſet out early the next morning for. Canandaqus 
to review a party of ſoldiers, over whom he is 


captain. Two minutes after this the Captain got 


on horſeback, to ſee a friend, as he told us, though 
it was then eight o'clock at night. This condud, 
m France, would have juſtified a ſuſpicion, that 
the maſter of the "houſe was diſpleaſed with the 
viſit of his gueſts. With ſome latitude it rhight, 
perhaps, have barne the fame conſtruction in Ame- 
rica; but we found it more convenient to aſcribe 

it to an uncommon love of eaſe, and freedom 
from reſtraint. There was no inn in the ncigh- 


bourhood; and, as we found our ſituation not at 


all the worſe, but rather better for this his beha- 
viour, we endeavoured to make ourſelves on our 
part as agreeable as we could. As to his habita- 
tion, it is a ſmall log-houſe, as dirty and filthy 
as any I have ever ſeen. Whether the offenſive 
ſmell, which infected this dwelling, proceeded 


from cats or decayed 1 which the Captain 1 
| a reported 
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reported to keep ſometimes till they become pu- 
trefied, I am unable to determine; but, this is 
certain, that we never paſſed the night m a more 
unpleaſant hole. The beds, bedding, ſheets, 
fowls, room, ſmell,” &c. in ſhort, every thing 
was nauſeous, ſo much ſo, indeed, as to render 
the houſe extremely diſagreeable. I roſe early in 
the morning to ſee the Captain, before he ſet out 
on his journey. I found him undergoing the 
operation of hair drefling by his negro woman. 
He had juſt ſold a barrel of whiſky to an Indian, 
and was treating about the ſale of ſome land 
with two inhabitants of Williamſpurg. 

The price of the Captain's land is from two 
dollars to two and half per acre; at leaſt, this is 
the price at which he offers it for ſale. He de- 
mands payment of the whole ſum agreed for 


within four years, or one fourth of the purchaſe- 


money every year. The intereſt to commence 
the firſt day aſter the ſale. It may caſily be con- 
ceived, that Captain Wat worth is not a little 
jealous of the great character and influence of 
Captain Williamſon, who, from his terms of ſale 


being far more moderate, and other circumſtan- 


ces, cannot but have, and e has, greatly 
the ad vantage over him. 


We learned, in this place, that the Geneſſee _ 


flats _ every year at the end of March, Tegu- | 
T2 WB... 
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larly inundated for four or five days by the river 
of that name, which flows through them, and 
depoſits on the land a bed of ſlime, about two 


or three inches deep; this ſerves as an excellent 


manure to the ſoil, and greatly promotes its fer- 
tility. Inſtances are known of one acre having 


produced fifty buſhels of Wheat; but the are- 


rage crop is thirty buſhels per acre. Very little 


of this land has been vended yet; as the proprie. 


tors do not care to part with it, until an increaſe 
of population ſhall have added confiderably to its 
value. It is very difficult to procure day-labour- 
ers here, and their wages are one dollar per day, 
Maple- ſugar, of which great quantities are uſu- 
_ ally obtained in this neighbourhood, has not an- 
ſwered this year, from the uncommon wetnei; 
of the ſeaſon. It is ſold for one ſhilling a pound. 


Many commodities, together with numerousdroves 


of cattle, are exported hence annually into Upper 
Canada. The Captain; who keeps a ſhop, im- 


ports his goods from Connecticut. They are 
brought in waggons, drawn by oxen, which he 
. afterwards fattens, and, by ſelling them at Nia- 


gara, amply indemnifies himſelf for any loſs he 


may ſuſtain from the long carriage of his wares. 


The beef of the oxen thus fattened is ſold, at 
_—_ for one ſhilling a pound, 


+. Aﬀter the Captain — left us, his nephew, 2 
youth 


} 
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youth about fifteen years of age, conducted us to 


the flats, or low grounds, which border on the 


river Geneſſee. They are a tract of land, about 


fre or ſix miles in length and breadth; for the 
moſt part ſituate on the eaſt-ſide of the river; 
yet ſome are on the other ſide, Captain Wat- 


| worth poſſeſſes about fifteen or ſixteen hundred 


acres; of theſe ſome are cultivated, but much 
the greater number lie in graſs, which was as 
high as our horſes. The flats belong, for the 
moſt part, to the Indians ; but, as they are fituate 
within the limits of the territory lately ceded by 


Great Britain, which extend to the river St. 


Lawrence; the State of Maſſachuſetts claims the 
ſupreme right to the property, and, in virtue of 
this right, has ſold to Meſſrs. Phelps and Gor- 
ham the excluſive privilege of purchaſing theſe 
lands from the Indians, whenever they ſhall con- 
ſent to part with them. Meſſrs. Phelps and 


Gorham have ſold this privilege of purchaſe to 


Mr. Robert Morris, by whom it has been again 
fold to the Dutch Company ; this gentleman has 


alſo engaged to open a negociation with the In- 


dians, and to prevail upon them to relinquiſh 
their right to a part at lcaſt of theſe lands. 
Thus four different ſets of puchaſers have ſuc- 


ceeded each other in regard to an object, con- 


cerning the ſale of which the conſent of the 
T 8 true 
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true original owners has not yet been obtained; 
and four different contracts have been entered 
into, founded on the ſuppoſition, that it will be 
an eaſy matter to remove the Indians from theſe 
diſtant corners into which they have retired, 
It is ſome ſatisfaction, however, to reflect, that 
the property of theſe lands cannot be actual) 
transferred without their conſent; but this, alas! 
is very eaſily. obtained, as their more polithed 
neighbours well know. A little whiſky will bribe 
their chigftams to give their conſent to the largeſi 
ceſſions; and theſe rich lands, this extenſive tract 
of territory, will be bartered away, with the 
conſent of all Parties, for a few rings, a few 
handkerchiefs, ſome barrels of rum, and perhaps 
ſome money, which the unfortunate natives know 
not how to make uſe of, and which, by corrupt- 
ing what little virtue is yet left among them, 
will, ere long, render them completely wretched. 
Vet, on the other hand, it will not be diſputed, 
that, if America were to become more populous; 
and if, in proceſs of time, this immenſe region 
could, by fair means, and on reaſonable terms, 
be obtained from the honeſt and peaceful natives, 
and duly cultivated; ſuch a meaſure would doubt- 
lefs promote the general good of America, and 
even conduce to the intereſts of mankind at 
large. . preſent, ſcarcely the twentieth part of 
| | this 
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this vaſt continent is inhabited, unleſs nineteen - 
uncultivated parts, ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the 
Indians, be ſo conſidered. In a word, it may. 
be queſtioned, whether, even in the caſe of all 
America being peopled with European ſettlers, 
the ſignal benefits, to be derived from the culti- 
vation of ſuch extenſive tracts of land, might not 
be obtained honeſtly and honourably, without 
driving the original inhabitants out of their poſ- 
ſeſſions, or at leaſt without thus palpably im- 
poſing upon them. 

The huſbandry of the Indians is aid. to 
the culture of a little Indian corn, and ſome po- 
tatoes.. The produce of one or two acres is fully 
ſufficient for the maintenance of a whole fa- 
mily. Their extenſive meadows they leave to 
ſuch ſettlers, as chooſe to paſture their cattle on 
the graſs, or to cut it for hay; nay, they even ſuſ- 
ter them to be cultivated and incloſed by freſh 
coloniſts, who are continually removing weſt- 
ward. Property, whether real or perſonal, has 
with them no value; and the meadows, which at 
preſent only produce from four to five tuns of hay 
per acre, would yield the richeſt crops of various 
kinds of produce, and throw into cultivation yaſt 
quantities of marketable and uſeful commodities. 
To reduce an acre of ground under ſkilful culti- 
f Mtion, is, to confer a benefit on the maſs of civi- 
T4. 


political ceconomy,.. But here unfortunately it 
happens, that the ground, even when taken out 


end, either extirpated, or rendered complete) 


the flats we aſcended two eminences, from which 


both contain Indian villages. That ſituate on 


. ſmall log-houſes, ſtanding cloſe together, roughly 


„ ee Fan 
lized ſociety... This i is an PIE} principle of 


of the hands of the Indians, is not immediately 
reduced to a proper ſtate of cultivation. It fre, 
quently continues long in the hands of merce- 
nary ſpeculators, who chooſe neither to {ell nor 
cultivate it, until its value ſhall have been con- 
ſiderably enhanced. As an ultimate conſequence 
of this conduct the poor Indians wall be harraſled, 
gradually expelled from their homes, and, in the 


miſerable. 
In the cou e of our 3 miles 3 to 


we had a view over the whole plain: one of theſe, 
called Squawh ill, lies nearer to Ontario, and the 
other, Mountmorris, to Williamſburg. They 


the former height conſiſts of about fiftcen, and 
that ſeated on the latter, of about four or fixe 


built, and overlaid with bark. In the inſide ap- 


Pears a ſort of room not floored ; on the ſides nati 


they conſtruct ſhelyes, covered with deer-{kins, Lor 
which ſerve as their cabins or ſleeping places. In bea 


the midſt of the room appears the hearth, and Nea 
er it is an opening in the roof to let out the ber 


ſmoke, 
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of kale. Their ores, conſiſting, for the moſt part, 
- it N ccadthing but Indian corn and the fleſh of deer, 
out Wl lic careleſsly thrown together in a corner. One of 
ely their huts not IRE contains two or _ | 
re: i families, © 
e. As we paſſed gd their a we ſaw | | 
10r ſome women employed in works of huſbandry, „ "= 
n- but very few men. Among the Indians the huſ- 
00 band does not work at all; all laborious ſervi- 
d, ces are performed excluſively by the wife. She | 
he WW cot only tranſacts every part of domeſtic buſineſs, 
ly | but cultivates the ground, cuts wood, carries 
pads, &c. The huſband hunts, fiſhes, ſmokes, 
to and drinks. Yet there are ſome tribes, ſuch 
hL, for inftance, the Tuſcaròra-Indians, ae 
e, which the huſband works, though occaſionally 
ie and flightly. When 1 ſpeak of Indian tribes or 
WF nations, I wiſh to be underſtood as confining my 
n obſervation to the ſix nations, commonly called 
d de lroquois, who inhabit the northern parts of 
e North America, to the ſouth of Lake Ontario, 
y namely, the Qnandagas, ' Tuſcarora, ' Oneidas, 
. Cayugas, Seneca, and Mohawks. The Oneida 
'S nation excepted, which, northwards from New 
„ Vork, ſtill inhabits the banks of the lake that 
n bears their name, all the other tribes have been 
d gradually cxpatriated, amd have decreaſed in num- 
e ber; wy nation is now divided into different 
. . - 
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branches; the families are diſperſed abroad, ang 


whiſky 1s rapidly thinning the number of thok 


which yet remain. A. ſew years more, and theſe 
nations will diſappear from the ſurface of the 


earth, as civilized people approach ! 


Near the Geneſſee, on this ſide of that river, 


| and about five miles below the villages before- 


mentioned, ſtands another village belonging to 
Indians of the Oneida nation. The men are 
here leſs ſlothful than among the Seneca - Indians; 
they are alſo tolerably ingenious and expert. It 
ſhould be recorded highly to their honour, that 
the Indians, of whatever tribe or nation, are in 


general mild and peaceful, kindly officious in 
little ſervices to the whites, and, on the whole, 


excellent neighbours. I for my part am pretty 
well aſſured, that, in all the numerous quarrels, 


which have taken place between the different 


coloniſts and the Indians, on the confines of the 


United States, i in ninety-nine inſtances out of a 
hundred the former have been the 3 ; 
they are weak, and they are oppreſſed. 


In Mountmorris Mr. Morris poſſeſſes a farm 
of about ſixty acres, the management of which 


he leaves entirely to an Iriſhman, who arrived 
| here about two.years ago, from New England. 
The wheat, rye, and Iflian corn are certain!) 


Saen, but the account * man gave us of 
the 


15 fe 
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and A che nature and quality of the ſoil does not correſ- 
boſe I pond with Captain Watworth's ſtatement. It 
heſe 28 he ſays, only twenty-five buſhels of wheat 
the acre; and as this perſon is not concerned in 


the felling of land, I judge his report to be much 
more deſerving of credit, than the Captain's. It 
muſt be allowed; however, that the land here is 
uncommonly productive, that the flats form a 
rery extenſive tract of ground, and that they af- 
ford a fine proſpect, which cannot but be ex- 
tremely pleaſing even to thoſe, who have not 
been cloyed, as we were, with the eternal aſpect 
of foreſts and woods. Mr. Morris, it ſhould feem, 
had eſtabliſhed this farm rather with an intention 
to exerciſe and ſecure his right of property, than 
from any immediate views of profitable culture. 
ls, preſent occupier enjoys the produce but of a 
very ſmall portion of this vaſt territory. Neither | 
dis habitation, nor his eſtabliſhment in general, 
impreſſes you with the idea of a en 
ſumer. 

Returning a our excurſion, we paſſed 
through Williamſburg, the central point of Cap- 
tan Williamſon's ſettlements in this neighbour- 
hood. It is a village conſiſting of about twelve 
houſes. The habitations are ſaid to be very nu- 
merous in the adjacent country. Williamſburg 
8 ſeated on the point, where Canaſeraga creek 
diſcharges 


NX 
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diſcharges itſelf into the river Geneſee. This 
river, as well as the creck, which on our excur. 
ſion we were" ſeveral times obliged. to ford, are ſo | 
cloſely hemmed in, that frequently it is very dif. 
fcult to ſcale their banks. The courſe of the 
river Geneſſee is rapid, and full of windings, its 
water alſo is generally muddy, and bad. 

Three miles from Captain Watworth's habita. 
tion, a Frenchman, formerly an inhabitant of St. 
Domingo, reſides, with his mulatto, on an eſtate 
of about twenty acres, and in a houſe only twehe 
feet ſquare, which he conſtructed himſelf, with 
the afliftance of his faithful ſervant. This French- 
man is named DE Bovsz, and is a native of Al- 
face. A quarrel with a gentleman of conſe- 
quence in his province, whom he accuſed of hay- 
ing defrauded him of an inheritance, and a duel 
that enſued, in whith he wounded his antagoniſt, 
who was much older than himſelf, compelled 
him, in the prime of youth, to quit his native 
country, from the dread of a “lettre de cachet. 
The firſt ſtep, which he took after this, was ta 
enliſt, as a private, in the regiment, which bears 
the name of the Cape; and in this ſituation he 
ſoon evinced by his conduct, that he had re- 
ceived a liberal education. He next obtained his 
diſcharge; and as he had been originally deſtined 
ſor the profeſſion * an engineer, his — 
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This 


ccu. be means of rendering himſelf uſeful to the 


re 6 oniſts. By degrees he roſe to the ſituation of 
dif. Grand Voyer (inſpector general of the high- roads) 


the 
„ itz 


u St. Domingo: he moreover cultivated a plan- 
nion, bequeathed to him by a friend. He now 


tas 
St. 
tate 


ye 


acquiring a very handſome property, when on 
i ſudden the civil diſſentions at the Cape broke 
aut. Being forced to quit the town, he retired 


ith but little money, few effects, and ſome bills 
on France. From motives of parſimony, he pro- 


commiſerating his misfortunes, and his diſtreſſed 
ſituation, made him an offer, that he would en- 


probably meet with leſs difficulties than an emi- 
gant Frenchman ; he at the ſame time made 
Mr, de Boui a temporary grant of a certain num- 
ber of acres on the river Geneſſee, engaging to 
fpply him with the neceſſary money and ſtores, 


l the previous diſburſements. Such is the out- 
ine of the hiſtory of Mr. de Boui. 7: 
There are but few.men, I ſhould fuppoſe, who 


ſight 


ich were very reſpectable, furniſhed him with 


pllſſed a good income, and had a fine proſpeRt ' 


to America, though in a very indifferent plight, 
ded to Hartford. Here Colonel Watworth, 


favour to negociate his bills, in which he ſhould. 


and to render him every other aſſiſtance in his 
power, The bills were to ſerve as a ſecurity for 


— 


6 not feel themſelyes — intereſted by the 
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fight of a countryman in a remote part of the 
world. Unhappily the French revolution has i 
a great meaſure ſtifled theſe amiable, natural feel 
ings. If two Frenchmen now meet, they are 
in general, ſo ſoured by political partialities 
that they feel a mutual diſtruſt, if not averſion 
Thanks to heaven, the revolution and its conco- 
mitant evils have not yet inſpired me with hatred 
to any individuals, much leſs have they ſoured m 
feelings to miſanthropy. This is a comfort, which 
I highly prize, and to which, even in my preſent 
ſituation, I am indebted for moments, not altoge- 
ther unaccompanied with pleaſure. I, therefore, 
ſincerely ſympathiſed in Mr. de Boui's misfor- 
tunes. Meſſ. Blacons and Dupetitthouars became 
acquainted with him laſt year. Blacons was de- 
puted by the reſt of us to inform this hermit, a 
name, which he, deſerves as well as any man 
living, of our intention to dine with him that 
day. De Blacons' viſit, and our arrival, afforded 
him much pleaſure and ſatisfaction. The ſight 
of his countrymen was the more agreeable to 
him, as from a peeviſhneſs of temper, either con- 
tracted by prior misfortunes, or becauſe he has 
deen actually ill uſed, he is highly diſſatisfied 
with the Americans. He is about forty years of 
age, poſſeſſed of a ſound underſtanding, and en- 
tertaining in his manners and converſation. From 
RE AT I the 
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de natural generoſity of his own mind, his diſ- 
gilt at the ſelfiſhneſs of others, and his over- 
nice ſeelings, he is a perfect miſanthrope; a con- 
fant gloom hangs upon his ſpirits. He ſpeaks 
of Americans with a bitterneſs, which can hardly | 
be juſtified when applied to individuals, but evi- 
&ntly degenerates into prejudice and injuſtice 
when-applied to the nation at large. He lives 
lere, ſequeſtered from all the world, or at leaſt 
ith no other company, but that of his mulatto 
Joſeph ; who has never left him, and is indeed 
hs friend, rather than his ſervant. Joſeph acts in 
the different capacities of cook, gardener, and 
tuſbandman, for Mr. de Boui ſows one or two 
xres in the flats with Indian corn, half the pro- 
luce of which. he allows the proprietor; he takes 
are of the 'fowls and pigs, and works at times 
for the neighbours, that they may, in return, lend 
their oxen occaſionally to his maſter, and ſupply 
bim with eggs, milk, and other ſuch like articles, 
which, though trifles in themſelves, are of no 
{mall value in this ſolitude. Joſeph- always ap- 
pears buſy and cheerful : he is, in fact, a rare and 
affecting inſtance of the moſt faithful attachment 
to his maſter, who, in return, ſets a high and juſt 
ralue on this reſpectable ſervant, without whoſe 
diſtance "yg! Tuppert his e would be of 
| little ä 


greatly to be feared, that the peeviſhneſs of tem- 
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Lttle avail. Mr: de Boui is a man of extenſire 


reading, but the moroſity of his temper frequently 


| by his ideas. He hates mankind, and there. 


is conſtantly ſullen and wretched. 
| gr who rejoined us there, and my- 
ſelf, ſtopped the night at the habitation of this 
worthy gentleman, becauſe he ſeemed to wiſh it. 


Meſſ. Guillemard and Blacons, however, took up 


their night-quarters in Canawaga, with a view 


to get every thing ready for our journey to Fort 


Erie. We paſſed the afternoon and next mom- 
ing in converſation with our hoſt, and in taking 


| little walks, eſpecially to a final} Indian village 


already mentioned, with which De. Boui holds 


a frequent intercourſe of civilities, ſervices, and 


trade, and where at times, when there is a preſs 
of buſineſs on his hands, he alſo hires labourers to 


weed his garden: theſe are women, whom he 


pays at the rate of three ſhillings a day. We left 
him, not without a high ſenſe of gratitude for 


the kind and friendly reception we had met with, 
nor did he ſeem altogether inſenſible to a degree 


of ſatisfaction afforded by our company. He 


: may perhaps prove, ere long, a very valuable ac- 


ceſſion to the ſettlement at Afylum.—May he 
live there, if not happy, at leaſt content; but it is 


per 
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| pet, which: this unfortunate man: his contracted, 
will dry up every ſource of promiſed happineſs. 
and ener which this world 1 f afford! J 


Tue, the 10% 77 Tune: 


The + road from Ontario to Canawaga is a 
good one for this country. As uſual, it leads 
through the midſt of woods. Within a ſpace of 
twelve miles we ſaw only one habitation. In this 
journey we diſcovered two Indians lying under a 
tree; though we had already ſeen a conſiderable 
number of them, yet this meeting had for us all 
the attraction of novelty; as we found them in a 
tate of intoxication, which ſcarcely manifeſted 
the leaſt ſymptom of life. One wore round his | 
neck a long and heavy ſilver chain, from which a 
large medallion of the ſame metal was ſuſpended, 
en one ſide whereof was the image of George 
Waſhington, ' and on the other the motto of 
Lovis the Fourteenth—nec pluribus impar, with 
a figure of the ſun, which was uſually diſplayed 
with it in the French arms. This Indian was, 
no doubt, the chieftain of a tribe; we were, how- 
erer, Qbliged to leave his excellency in a ditch, 
out of which we made OR en to o drag : 
him, but in vain. 

Canawaga is a ſmall town; Mr. 'Mocris i is the 
proprietor of the lands, which he holds on the 
Iu F ſ nc 
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ſame condition of procuring their ceſſion from 
the Indians, as he does all the other lands already 
mentioned. The price of land here, which at 

' firſt was one ſhilling and ſix pence per acre, ſoon 
| roſe to three ſhillings, and, by degrees, has been 
fo enhanced, that ſingle acres, near the town, 
were lately ſold for eight dollars. The habita- 
tions here are yet but few, but among them is 
one of the beſt inns we have ſeen for ſome time 
paſt. Mr. BERRY keeps it; a good, civil man, 
but conſtantly inebriated. In common with ſe- 
veral other inhabitants of the town, he has bought 
land from the Indians, regardleſs of the prior right 
of purchaſe, veſted in Mr. Morris by the ſtate of 
Maſſachuſetts. Without any wiſh to vindicate 
this prior right, which, in my judgment, conſi- 
dered with reſpect to the Indians, the original 
proprietors of the ſoil; is an act of flagrant injuſ- 
| tice, I cannot help obſerving, that this right, 
founded as it is on the laws of the land, cannot 
be infringed by private individuals, without ex- 
poſing themſelves to the hazard of being diſ- 
PpPeooſſeſſed, and that in ſtrict juſtice, of the lands, 
purchaſed in violation of this right. The perſons 
here alluded to, who have bought land from the 
Indians, are perfectly aware of the ſlippery ground 
on which they ſtand; but hope, that as the affairs 
ef Mr. Morris are rather in a ſtate of derange- 

| ment, 
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ment, he will not be able to make good his pur- 
chaſe of the lands from the Indians; hence they 
are led to conclude; that the contract, by which 
he has transferred his right to the Dutch eom- 
pany, muſt eventually become void. - 

This whole track of land is, as yet, ſo thin of 
inhabitants, that we could not come at a right 
mou of the price of proviſion; labourers' wages, 

. Both labourers and proviſion are equally 
ee the prices are, I preſume, not much 
lifferent from thoſe in the diſtricts l mentioned 
aſt. The neighbourhood of the Indians occa- 
ſons a frequent intercourſe with them, for the 
purpoſe of buying game, fiſh, &c. and though 


they are no ſtrangers to the value of money, and 


pear fond of it, yet ſcarcely .any. buſineſs is 
tanſacted with them, unleſs in the way of bar- 
ter, Whiſky is their chief object; but old clothes, 

hats, knives, looking-glaſſes, paints, &c. in ſhort, . 
amoſt every commodity, the refuſe of European 


markets, will .do for them; and it may be ad- 


ſanced as a moral certainty, that the white peo» 


ple can hardly become loſers in this traffic. The 


Indians, indeed, to ſpeak a well known truth, are 
conſtantly cheated ; their ignorance - lays. them 
open to fraud, and it is taken advantage of al- 
moſt ninety-nine times in a hundred, by thoſe 


who xs ng; with them. 


92 . Before 
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.  - Before I quit this country, which is more or 
leſs inhabited by ſubjects of the United States, I 


| ſhall preſent the reader with a few general obſer. 


vations on their manners and cuſtoms, which 
may ſerve as a ſupplement to thoſe I made on 
my arrival at Northumberland. Since that time 
we have traverſed a country altogether new: the 
various ſettlements, which lie more or leſs cloſely 
together, and are occupied by coloniſts from all 
parts of the world, afford nothing particularly 
worthy of obſervation. It ſeems to be the chief 
object of the inhabitants of this new country, to 
raiſe the price of their labour as high as poſſible, 
and then to ſpend their earnings in unneceſſary 
trifles, as faſt as they can. From this prevailing 
humour we may readily account for the flourih- 
-mg condition of the ſhops, or ſtores, as they are 
called. A labourer or his family goes to a ſhop, 
to lay out ſix-pence in ribbands, or two-penee in 
tobacco. Perhaps they have four dollars in their 
poekets, and with theſe, ſuch is the rage for 
| ſhop commodities, they purchaſe articles, which, 
on entering the ſhop, they never intended to 
buy, and or which they have no real occaſion. 
Sometimes they purchaſe on credit ; and the 
ſhopkeeper, who clears, at leaſt, one hundred 


per cent, has generally no objection to ſelling 


upon theſe terms to perſons who are houſekeep- 


Ul »; 
* 
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ers i «the neighbourhood, or who work there 
for any length of time. The diſburſements of 

thoſe, who, in this new country, undertake to 
clear large tracks of ground, and at the ſame 
time keep a ſtore, are, therefore inconſiderable, 
eſpecially in regard to labourers wages, as the 
money cleared in the ſhop quickly brings back 
all that is expended in labour for days, weeks, 
ad months together. The ſtorekeepers too 


frequently take advantage of the credulity, eaſi- 


neſs of temper, and ignorance of the half- ſavage 
fort of people, who inhabit the back ſettle» 
ments, and theſe in return abuſe. the credulity, 
eaſineſs, and ignorance of the poor Indians. In 
act the conduct of mankind at large is in general 
nothing more than a chain of frauds and im- 
politions, only ſomewhat leſs barefaced than 
thoſe of the Rorekeepers ir in the new ne 
dominions. Wo 

| ſhall add a word or two on che mathoſy 
practiſed by them in the management of theſe 
new ſettlements, When a family have come to 
a reſolution to ſettle in this country, the huſband, 
the latter end of ſummer, repairs to the ſpot 
here the ſettlement is to be made. The firſt 
thing he does is to cut down the {mall trees on 
one or two acres ; he next barks the larger trees, 


and then own a Uttle rye or wheat. Of the 


Us, wood | 
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Wood he has ſelled, he conftrudts a ſmall houſs, 
and makes ſuitable fences around it; a labour, 

which may be performed in about a months 
time. He then returns to his former habitation; 
and, at the beginning of ſpring, he brings his 
family and the beſt of his cattle to the new-ſet- 
tlement. His cows caſt him little, being turned 
into the woods to graze: he then finiſhes his 
houſe, plants potatoes, ſows Indian corn, and thus 
is enabled to provide for the firſt year's main- 
tenance. While thus employed, he is at the 
ſame time clearing more ground, burning the 
| trees he has already felled; and, as far as may be, 
even thoſe which he has barked. By this proceſs 
the roots of the buſhes are in a great meaſure 
_ deſtroyed ; yet they require to be more carefully 

grubbed out of land, which is to be thoroughly 
cleared. The aſhes afford a very uſeful manure, 
and, in the opinion of the beſt judges, are em- 
ployed this way to much greater advantage, than 
when converted into pot-aſh, the making of 
which is, with the new ſettlers, merely the re- 
| ſult of neceſſity; for if a ſaw- mill be at hand, 
the large trees can be conveyed thither by oxen. 
Thus, within the ſpace of twelve months, 2 
man may clear fifteen acres; and few families 
_ cultivate more than thirty. The barked trees 
are left ſtanding for Aa longer or ſhorter time, 
according 
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according to circumſtances, viz. the ſpecies of 
the tree, the-nature of the ſoil, and the degree 
of the wetneſs of the ſeaſon. The hemlock-fir 
will ſtand eight or nine years, the oak four or 
five, the maple three or four, and trees, all the 
branches of which have been burnt off, ſeldom 
fall before this time. The ſtumps of the felled 
trees, generally two or three feet high above 
the ground, hardly rot ſooner than the barked 
trees, which have been left ſtanding on the lands. 
The dwellings of new ſettlers are. commonly at 
firſt ſet up in a very flight manner; they con- 
fiſt of huts, the roofs and walls of which are 


and children paſs the winter, wrapped up in 


which are either filled up with loam, or left 
open, according as there is more or leſs time to 
fill them up. In ſuch buildings as have attained 
to ſome degree of perfection, there is a chimney 
of brick or clay; but very often there is only 
an aperture in the roof to let out the ſmoke, 
and the fire is made and repleniſhed: with the 


houſe ſtands a ſmall oven, built ſometimes of 


U 4 _ farther 


made of bark, and in which the huſband, wife, 


blankets. They alfo frequently conſtruct houſes 
of trees laid upon each other; the interſtices of 


trunks of trees. At a little diſtance from the 


brick, but more frequently of clay; and a little 


* 
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farther off appears a ſmall ſhed, like 3 ſentry: 

bogs: which is the neceſſary, or privy. 
Salt pork and beef are the uſual food af the 
new ſettlers; their drink is water and w huſky, 
yet there are few families ee ** coffee 
no chocalate;:::c 1:55 -:+ 

We ſhould not. omit to hw, hs the axe, 
2 vhich the Americans make uſe for felling 
trees, has a ſhorter handle than that of Laren 
wood - cutters. Not only the Americans, but Iriſh 
and German workmen haye aſſured me, that 
they can do more work with this. ſhort handled 


axe, than with the European, The blade like. 


wiſe is not ſo large as that of the latter. Moſt 
of theſe axes are made i in America but conſider- 

able numbers are alſo imported from Germany, 
Though ſome or moſt of the particulars above 
. detailed may be found i in works, which treat of 
the inland or back parts of America, yet I judge 

them not unworthy of a place in this journal. 
Reſpecting the tenets or obſervances of reli- 
gion, it ſhould ſeem that little room is left for a 
due attention to either, among the inhabitants 
of Pennſylvania and other parts of Genefſce. In 
the towns, as well as in all parts of the country 
that are in any degree populous, there are, in- 
bone _ where den appropriated to religious 
wor ſhip; 7 
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worſhip; but, unleſs I am greatly miſtaken, re- 
gion is generally conſidered rather as a political | 
engine than a way to ſalvation, In the new 
ſetlements you meet frequently with religious 
hooks, but they contain the peculiar effuſions 
of different ſects; rather than the ſimple mo- 
ality ofiſeriptural religion, Prayer-books, with 
other devotional exerciſes of that deſcription, are 
chiefly found among the rigid Methodiſts, or 
fnatic Scotch Preſbyterians. Vet. the bitterneſs 
and fanaticiſm of theſe ſects are rapidly weating 
away in theſe foreſts. Chiefly taken up with 
clearings the ground, and anticipating in imagi- 
nation the beneficial reſults of their —_ 1 
ſoon forget all other concerns. 

The coloniſts, who arrive from New Eng- 
nd, are, upon the whole, more religious than 
any of the other inhabitants. They make a 


point of building churches, and providing preach- 


ers, as ſoon as circumſtances enable them to da 
ſo. Moſt of theſe religioniſts ſettle in the upper 
diſtrict of Geneſſee, and ſpeak with contempt of 
the ſettlements on the Suſquehannah, and in 
the neighbourhood of Tioga, where the inhabit- 
ants, far from having places of worſhip, ſcarcely 
ever mention the name of God: At the ſame 


me Þ muſt be admitted, that the planters, who 


come 
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come from New England, are purer in their 
morals than any of the reſt; and that they are 
not only remarkably induſtrious, but alſo the 
moſt expert agriculturiſts and workmen. | 
As to the fertility of the country in naturil 
productions, it is very great indeed. In many 
parts, the trees are of a prodigieus ſiae and 
thickneſs. It is remarkable, that the largeſt 
trees ſeldom ſtrike their roots deeper than about 
| four or five inches into the ground; this was at 
leaſt the cafe with all thoſe which had been 
overturned by the winds, and lay near the road. 
The thickets are frequently ſo cloſe, that, for 
feveral miles together, they bear the appearance 
of one large tree, under which graſs is growing 
in thick tufts and cluſters. Fern, a ſight rare 
ma the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, is very 
frequently i in the back ſettlements. Shrubs of 
every deſcription, and flowers of various forms 
and hues adorn the woods and pleaſe the eye 
with their beautiful appearance, but do not fo 
much regale the traveller with their fragrance. 
| They more or leſs reſemble European plants; 
but are in general of different ſpecies. 
Among the great variety of inſects and flies 
feen here, which alone would furniſh abundant 


matter of e for the curious naturaliſt, 
e | | luminous 


® = 


juminous worms are ſo very numerous, as fre- 
quently to diffuſe by night a aan which 


is really aſtoniſhing. 
The town of Canawaga is ſituated on: this 


river Geneſſee, the courſe of which we have fol- 


lowed without deviation ever ſince we left On- 
tario. By the Indians this river is called Ca- 


/ ſhouſiagon. We much regret, that we did not 


ſe the three falls of this river, which are but 
half a quarter of a mile diſtant from each others 


the firſt is one hundred, the ſecond thirty, and 


the third ſeventy feet high; they are all two 


hundred and fifty feet in breadth: This river, 


which empties itſelf into Lake Ontario, pre- 
viouſly forms a very ſmall lake of uncommon 


depth, which alſo is diſcharged into Lake On- 
trio by a narrow channel, not very deep. The 


appearance of theſe falls is ſaid to be extr omely 


grand and beautiful; we felt a ſtrong inclination 
to viſit them; but Mr. Blacons expreſſing an 
earneſt deſire to haſten his return to Aſylum, 


and to ſee the Niagara, we facrificed to his 
wiſhes our own curioſity with reſpe& to the 
falls of the river Geneſſce. | 


Wedneſday, the 1 710 of Tug 


After remaining half a day at Canawaga, we 
at length ſet * early in the morning, to tra- 


. yerſe 
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verſe the 8 as they are called, The l 
procured by Mr. Chipping, as already men. 
tioned, had been waiting for us two days. This 
man, a native of Canada, who, according to falſe 
reports, had adopted the; manners and cuſtoms 


of the Indians, from love for a /quaw (the term | 


for an Indian woman) of whom he was exceſ. 


ſively fond, did not, on a nearer acquaintance | 


with him, anſwer any of the romantic, or at 
leaſt extraordinary ideas, we had been led to 


form of him. During the American war, he 


had ſerved for ſome time in an Engliſh regiment 
in Canada; bit having found an opportunity to 
deſert, he ſettled 'in the American dominions on 
the banks of the Geneſſee. He has been en- 
bled to ſave a little money by means of a ſmall 
trade, which he carried on, and eſpecially by 
ſelling whiſky to the Indians; after this he be- 
came acquainted with an Indian girl, tolerabl) 
Es handſome, yhom he married, after ſhe had 
borne him ſeveral children; that is to ſay, be 
decelared-ber his wife in the Indian manner; an 
obligation, however, which binds him no longer 
than he himſelf chooſes, According to his own 
account, he poſſeſſes a ſmall eſtate in the diſtrict 
of Geneſſee, and another much larger in Tono- 
wanté (an Indian village equally diſtant from 


Nagar an Canawageb which Poxpzrr (our 
f | guide) 
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qvide) purchaſed of the Indians for ſome gallons 
of whiſky, and which he can enlarge, at plea- 
ſure, as every one there is at liberty to appro- 
priate to himſelf” any quantity of land he thinks 
proper... This man, as far as we could judge, 
appears to have ſettled among the Indians from 
motives not the moſt praiſe-worthy, viz. lazi- 


neſs and indolence ; he would rather, it ſeems, | 


lt his wife work, than do ſo himſelf, gain 
money without care or toil, and by his ſuperior 
knowledge overreach the Indians in the ſmall 


trade he carries on with them. In other reſpects 


he is a free, jovial fellow enough, proud, good- 


humoured, artful under the appearance of auk- 


wardneſs ; and in brief, not a little like many of 
the French peaſants, who, after having ſerved 


ſome time in a regitnent, return to their native 


village with a tolerable ſtock of ſelf- confidence 


and Auro, which, if not blended with a due 


regard to conſcience and morals, frequently de- 
generates into impudence, and fometimes draws 
them in the end, into a licentious and reſtleſs 
way of life. Under the guidance of this Pon- 
trit, who, by the by, was not even dreſſed as an 
Indian, we ſet out on our journey. He led a 


horſe that belonged to him, and was loaded 


with our ſtores, Which Indian guides n 
N with on * backs. 


Abo 
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| tons: a mile and a half from — 
ſtands a ſmall village of the Seneca Indians, 
through which we paſſed, conſiſting of only 
three or four houſes. We found there again a 
handſome young man, who had viſited us the 
night before in Canawaga. It was obſervable, 
that theſe Indians ſhewed a ſtrong attachment 
to us as Frenchmen, repeatedly aſſuring us, that 
the remembrance of our nation was peculiarly 
dear to them; we in return regaled them plen- 
tifully with rum. . The young man, who was 
more intoxicated than his comrades, was ſeized 
every now and then with fits of madneſs, which 
might have proved fatal to himſelf or thoſe about 


him, but for the careful attendance of a young 


ſquaw, who, partly by menaces, and partly by 
careſſes, got him out of the inn, cauſed his arms 
to be tied by his comrades, and carried him to 
the banks of the river, where, leſs diſturbed ſhe 
continued her attendance; until ſhe had ſoothed 
his rage, though he was not perfectly reſtored 
to bis ſenſes. An Indian waſhed the face and 
head of his inebriated comrade, by ſpouting water 
upon him, which he took into his mouth, and 
at the ſame time by rubbing him with his hand. 
The intoxicated young man, though not quite 
ſober, was at length, however, ſo far recovered, 
as to be ſet on his legs. 
Et carry 


A boat was waiting to 
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carry him acroſs tlie river, wheny. on a ſudden, 


he broke from the hands of his attendants, and 


precipitated himſelf with great violence into the 
river. A moment after he came up again, and 


we faw him ſwimming towards the oppoſite 


bank. The indefatigable young woman then 
ſprang alone into the boat, and rowed up to her 


charge, overtook him, and ſeized his hand to 


make him ſtep into the boat. But he would not 


enter, but dived again, riſing up in different 


places; ſo that to all appearance he was in no 
little danger, conſidering the ſtate he was in, of 
being drowned. The young ſquaw followed. 


him with her boat, called on him ſeveral times 
very kindly, did not ceaſe a moment to follow 
him, with her eyes conſtantly fixed on him, or 


on the ſpot where ſhe thought he was likely to 


appear again; for he was as frequently under as 
aboye water. At laſt ſhe graſped him again, and 
ſo tenaciouſly as to retain her hold. This im- 


preſſive ſcene laſted about two hours, during 


which time the uneaſineſs, care, and endear- 


ments of the young woman, were inceſſantly 
manifeſted, and inſpired us with mingled emo- 


tions of ſurpriſe, admiration, and eſteem. She 


was tolerably handſome, and a ſiſter of the young 


man, It is hardly poſtible to ſhew more ſympa- 
thy, or more ſincere, tender, and unwearied 


affection, 


%%% - | takvis Tunobet 


affeQion, than was eviticed by this poor quan 

as long as her intoxicated brother was in dan. 
: ger; and all this too in a manner ſo ſweet and 
engaging, as it is not in the power of man pofli- 

| bly to do. This ſcene imprinted in ſtill deeper 
characters on my mind the idea, which I have 
conſtantly entertained, of the great ſuperiority 
of women above men in every thing, relative 
to affections of every ſort. He, who never ex- 

5 perienced the friendſhip of a woman, knows 
not half the charms and delights of friendſhip 
Men, undoubtedly, are capable of making great 
ſacrifices, which I certainly ſhould be the laſt to 
diſown; indebted as I am for the preſervation 
of my life, to the generous and ardent attach- 
ment of two friends. May they, ſince a more 
explicit teſtimony of my gratitude" might per- 
haps endanger their ſafety and welfare, recog- 
nize in theſs lines the grateful ſentiments, which 
fill my boſom, and which ſhall not ceaſe but 
with my exiſtence, though I ſhould never have 
the happineſs of perſonally expreſſing to them 
the tribute of my thanks. But while a woman 
is capable of the ſame attachment and ſacrifices, 
while a female friend will chearfully meet the 
fame dangers as men, ſhe poſſeſſes beſides the art 
of cinbeſlifhing and brightening the ſaddeſt mo- 


ments of our Ke; by unutterable ſweetuels of 
SIA 5 | ” | temper, 
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temper, conſtant care, and unwearied attend- 

ance on her friend; the can ſympathize in his 
ſufferings, mingle with his pleaſures, and com- 
prehend and divine all his projects; ſhe can pour 
balm on his wounded ſenſibility, raiſe his de- 
jected ſpirits, unburden him of the load of ſor- 
row, and thus reconcile him to himſelf. Well 
can ſhe ſoften the harſhneſs of advice, which 
ſhe has the courage to offer at a ſeaſonable in- 
terval, and can inſpire a boundleſs confidence, 
without creating pain, or cauſing exertion. She 
bids defiance to ; bfitctes, is — by no 
accidents, not even by abſence itſelf. In ſhort, 
ſemale friendſhip is a divine feeling, and the 
ſweeteſt charm and comforter of life: when de- 
prived of it by misfortune, the bare remembrance 
of it will ſtill . us moments of refined plea- 
au 94 | 
A journey through uninterrupted foreſts offers 


but little matter either for ſpeculation or remark. 


The woods are, in general, not cloſe, but ſtand 
on a fruitful ſoil. A foot-path, tolerably good, 
upon the whole, but in ſome places very miry, 
vinds through them over a level ground, that 
ſes but ſeldom into gentle ſwells, After a ride 
of twelve. hours, in which we croſſed ſeveral 
large creeks, we arrived at the Plain, where we 
determined to take up our lodgings for the night. 

Vor., I. X | mg 
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Big Plain is hut chisty-pight miles diſtant from 
Canawaga. We breakfaſted at Buttermilk Fall, 
aud dined on the bauk of the creek of Tana- 
Wago, which is, ſeveral times, either approached 
or croſſed, in this line of travelling. For both 

theſe meals our appetites were ſo keen, that we, 
perhaps, never ate any ching. with a better reliſh, 
But, this was uot the caſe with our ſupper. 
The marangouins, of which we had heard ſuch 
frightful accounts, but from which we had hi- 
therto ſuffered but little, began now to torment 
us. We were near a brook, for it is neceſſiry 
to keep within a little diſtance from water, if 
between arrival and departure it is intended to 

'breakfaſt, ſup, and water the horſes, The fire 
and tobacco ſmoke were not ſufficient to keep 
off the offenſive ſwarms of marangouins, muſ- 
quitoes, waſps and gnats; nor did the veils of 
gauze, provided by Mr. Guillemard, ſhelter us 
from their pungent ſtings, Theſe innumerable 
ſmall blood-ſucking inſects are a, very great an- 
noyance, and though killed by thouſands, they 
ſeem to enereaſe in proportion as they are de- 
ſtroyed. It is indeed impoſſible to form an ade. 


1 quate 1 34 of the torment and trouble they occa- 
ſion, without having felt it. 
Two Americans; who arrived from Buffalo 


| Creek, with two Horſes, loaded with furs, ſhared 
our 


7 
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our fire 150 our moleſtation, but not our follue- | 
ings. The next day (Thurſday) at four o'clock 
in the morning, the Americans having found 
their horſes, proceeded on their journey ; while 
our horſes, which, in ſpite of our entreaties, 
Mr. Guillemard's ſervant had not coupled, were 
not to be found, having run back part of the way 
we came. It happened, however, very fortu- 
nately, that a bell, which I had faſtened to my 
horſe, having in the night indicated to our guide 
the courſe they purſued, he traced them before 
the break of day, overtook them at a diſtance of 
fifteen miles, and brought them back about ele- 
rea o'clock in the morning. His uncammon 
zeal to ſerve us, joined to his ſucceſsful alertneſs, 
inſpired us with as much admiration, as we felt 
pleaſure, to ſee our horſes ſafe returned. 

The two Americans, who left us in the morn ! 


ing, belonged to Boſton ; they make, it ſeems, 


the journey to Buffalo Creek, five or fix times 
every year, to barter for furs with the Indians; 
they carry on this trade jointly with three or 
four other ſmall companies; and we learned that, 
ou the whole about twenty thouſand dollars are 
anvally circulated in this way, the ſhare of 
theſe two amounting to eighteen hundred or two. 


thouſand dollars. | | I: 
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It was too late to indulge the hope of reach. 
ing Buffalo Creek before the fall of night. Our 
journey muſt, therefore, take us up two days 
longer, although we had proviſion only ſufficient 
for one. In theſe circumſtances we reſolved to 
take the road to Tonowante, the reſidence of our 
| Pondrit, which determination, though it oc- 
cafioned a circuit of ten or twelve Miles, yet ſe- 
eured to us all the certain advantage of obtaining 
freſh proviſion, which, by Pondrit's account, 
was in great abundance in that place. But Pon- 
drit is as frivolous a prattler as he is a good pe- 
deſtrian ; we found no proviſion, nor was there 
the leaſt proſpect of procuring viands of any fort 
in the hut of this demi-Indian. We were fain 
to be content with a little rum and two wet in- 
digeſtible cakes of Indian corn, prepared by Mrs, 
PonDRIT, and were, moreover, under the ne- 
ceffity of waiting a whole hour for the lady's 
return, who, on our arrival was engaged in cul- 
tivating the grounds of her huſband, Befides 
this wretched repaſt, we got a little Indian corn 
for our horſes. Mr. Guillemard, whoſe limbs 
were ſwoln in conſequence of the ſtings of the 
muſquitoes, fancied he was ill, and determined 
to remain that night at Tonowante. We lit 


him under the care of the ſquaw Pondrit ; - and 
Mr, 


! 
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Mr. de Blacons, Dupetitthouars, and myſelf, ſet 
out, with our guide, to purſue our journey. 
 Tonowante,: which we have juſt left, conſiſts 
of fifteen houſes or wigwams, built on the zigr 
zag windings of the river of the ſame; name. 
The ſoil is marſhy, yet good. However deſira- 
ble it would have been, to ſhorten our next day's 
bog journey by proceeding ten miles further 
this night, yet the remembrance, and the ſtill- 
exiſting ſenſation of the muſquito-ſtings of laſt 
night, deterred us from adopting this meaſure, 
and we halted, therefore, half an hour before 
ſun-ſet, to gain the neceſſary time for making 
arrangements more likely to keep theſe inſects 
off. A ſmall. Indian camp, which we found in 
the woods near Small-fall, was choſen for our 
night-quarters, not with ſtanding dreadful ſwarms 
of muſquitoes and ſmall flies, perhaps even more 
troubleſome than the former, were huzzing 
about us. We ſurrounded this little place of 
refuge, to the windward, with fires, which we 
kept up with dry leaves and rotten wood. The 
wind driving the ſmoke through our camp, the 
muſquitoes could not exiſt there, After having 
coupled our horſes, tied them to trees near us, 
and thus prevented the danger of loſing them, 
we procured ſome water, made a meſs of a few 
cakes of portable ſoup, which we had remain- 

x | X3 - ing, 
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ing, and being protected from the attacks of our 
enemies, we partook of our cakes and remain. 
ing ham with great ſatisfaction, and being far. 
ther comforted by a few ſegars, we paſſed a 
very pleaſing night; I, on my part, at leaſt, did 
not awake from nine o'clock at night till half 
paſt three in the morning, the time when we 
were obliged to prepare for 6ur departure. What 
an excellent remedy, or, at leaſt, what a pallia- 
tive for the ſufferings of the head and the heart, 
4s travelling. Alternate wearineſs and reſt leave 
no room for any train of ideas, and every thing 
conſpires to render us as happy as if our ſuffer. 
ben were ended. 
Before I cloſe the hiſtory of the "EY I muſt 
_. that in the morning we met with a 
large rattle-ſnake, on our way to Tonowante. 
'She was awake, bent backwards, and her head 
ere; in ſhort, the was in the attitude, i in which 
| theſe reptiles dart to bite. Our guide noticed 
Her at the ſmall diſtance of two paces, and Car- 
touche had approached: her within half a pace. 


h We ſtopped; I called my dog. The aſpect of 


our horſes, our dogs and ourfelves, who ſur- 
rounded her ſo cloſely, did not diſturb her; and 


Pondrit, who had cut a ſtick, was at full liberty 


to chooſe the ſpot where he would apply his 
blow. This ſnake was * of four and half 
| feet 
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fet in length, beautifully black, with rings * 
a bright, golden yellow, and ſixteen rattles. I 
relate this trifling incident, to ſhew how little 
dangerous theſe vials. in general are, the ac- 
counts of which, in Europe, ſo greatly alarm all, 
who are preparing to go to America. We con- 
tuued upwards of five minutes within a fmal- - 
kr diſtance from her than her own length. The 
dog almoſt touched her? the was awake, and yet 
ſhewed' no fort of malignity. Since I have tra- 
relled ſo much in foreſts, J have met with a great 
number of rattle-ſaakes, killed ſome with my 
own hand, and, notwithſtanding, have never: 
yet received the leaſt injury. 


„ e the 191 of Tune. 


For theſe two days paſt the roads have been 
truly execrable, full of deep holes, earth- falls, 
and thick- ſet buſhes. You are obliged, at once, 
to beware of the branches of trees, which tear 
your face or throw you down, to ſelect the ſpot 
for the horſe to tread on, to give it the neceſ- 
ary aid when it paſſes a difficult place, and to 
take care not to cruſh your knee or leg againſt 
2trunk or ſtone, which even with the utmoſt 
precaution cannot be always "avoided, and fre- 
quently cauſes a very painfu] ſenſation. By the 
count of our guide we were this day to enter 

| * better 
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better roads; and yet, a level tract of about ſe. 
ven or eight miles excepted, theſe were even 
wor ſe than the orm 17 

Being deſirous of ſeeing a large * Keul 
ment, and baving learned that Buffalo Creek is 
the largeſt in this neighbourhood, we turned 
that way, left the foot-path which leads ſtraight 
to Fort Erie, and ſtruck into another, which is 
the worſt I have yet ſeen. We breakfaſted 
twelve miles from the ſpot where we had paſſed 
the night, and finiſhed the remainder of our 
ſtores in Buffalo Town. You reach Creek Buffalo 
twelve or fifteen miles before you come to the 
village. The ſource of this creek, which is very 
narrow on the ſpot where you ſee it firſt, is 
fifteen miles farther up the country. Yet it con- 
ſiderably enlarges its breadth, and is upwards of 
a hundred yards. broad, where it diſcharges it- 
ſelf into the river. You muſt ford it between 
a hainlet inhabited by the Cayuga nation and 
the village of Buffalo, where it is about forty 
yards in e but its bed is ſo confined and 
muiryy that we were nn able to work our 
Way out of it. 

The — of Buffalo is inhabited wh the Se · 
neca- Indians. The chief of this nation is Bho- 
THERFARMER, a man generally reſpected by all 


the tribes. as a great warrior and ſtateſman, and 
for 


1 
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for this reaſon much courted. both by En oliſh . 
and American agents. Buffalo is the chief place 
of the Seneca nation. Inſtead of eighty houſes, 
of which we had been told this village conſiſted, 
we found only about forty. The reſt ſtand on 


| the banks of - the creek farther up or down- 


wards, and thus people an extent of ſeveral 
miles. The village is ſituated on a plain, the 
ſoil of which, to judge from the graſs it pro- 


duces, is extremely fertile. We ſaw Indians 


cutting the graſs with their knives. Some fami- 
les keep cows, and others even horſes. There 
were ſome fine oxen to be ſold in the village. 


All the commodities being conſidered as the. 


produce of the labours of the wives, they alone 


diſpoſe of them at pleaſure. They are looked 


upon as the ſole proprietors. It is with them 
that every bargain is made, all the money, even 
the houſes in which they live, belong to them; 
the huſbands have nothing but their gun, their 
tomahawk (a ſmall, axe, and at the ſame time | 

their pipe), and the ſcalps ſevered from the 
kulls of the enemies they have ſlain, and which 
in greater or leſs number form the decoration of 


the dwellings of all Indian warriors. More pro- 


perty they do not want. 
The dignity of a chieftain is, in general, he- 


rolitary among the Indians; though ſome are 
alſo 
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alſo appointed by election. The ſons of the 
chieftains, however, do not ſucceed, but thoſe 
of the female chiefs. ' For the wives preſerve 
| this right of ſucceſſion in their families, aud 
tranſmit it to their deſcendants. Vet theſe Jn- 
dian queens cultivate their fields with the ſpade 
in their hand. Though they have oxen to ſell, 
it has hitherto not occurred to them, to yoke 
theſe animals to the plough. I have already ob- 
ſerved, that a ſmall field of Indian corn ſuffices 
for the wants of a family. There is, at times, 
another planted with potatoes; but, in general, 
| theſe are of eos between” the rows of Indian 
corn. 9 

The fields are —_— el pieces of land 
taken from the common; they are not incloſed, 
being more effectually guarded by an umverſal 
boticſty, which never deceives. The cattle, 
which ' conſtantly remain in the woods, do no 
damage to the crops, The fields, cultivated by 
the Indians, have, in general, a more Juxurint 
appearance than others, from the manner in 
which they are cultivated. Being better tilled, 
and kept conſtantly free from weeds, they can- 
not but produce heavier crops, which is actually 
the caſe. The Indian huts in Buffalo are not 
| fo bad as others I have ht but e un- 
clean and filthy. 


Our 
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Our guide conducted us to a family, in which 
he ſaid a demi-French woman lived, which, 
however, was not the fact. On entering the 
habitation, we -found the landlord engel in 
bleeding himſelf in the foot. He aid 1 ſuf- 
{ered from pains in the bowels, and placed great 
confidence | in this remedy, which he preſcribed - 
nd applied himſelf. - Two leaves of ſage ſerved 
for a'compreſs, and an old garter for a bandage 3 
he looked about for his tomahawk to ſmoke dur- | 
ing the application of this remedy. One or two | 
other families live in the fame hut. The hu 
bands, fathers, and brothers were ſitting before 
the door; the women were in the Bees ; we 
were compelled to wait their return, to learn 
whether they had any eggs or milk: When 
they carne home, we found that they had none. 
They gave us, however, butter-milk, and very 
good butter. During the two hours we paſſed 
among them, nothing particular occurred. There 
i but little expreſſion in their faces, little cheer- 
ſulgeſs, and little ſagacity. They were ex- 
tremely eurious, as every one would be, Who 
bas ſeen nothing. They laid hold of our watches, 
our compaſs, our pencils, and bridles, viewed 
them with much attention, yet without the leaſt 
mark of aſtoniſhment or ſatisfaction; but re- 
wained as cold and unconcerned as three-fourths 

of 
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of the American country-people remain on ſimi- 
lar occaſions, though. * are as curious as the 


Indians. 17 7 


I had bought at Philadelphia a great quantity 
of trifles, with a view ef diſtributing them 


among theſe people, who, Iknew, are exceſſively 
fond of them. With theſe trifles we paid what 
| ſervices they had rendered us ; but I diſtributed 
my fineries far beyond their amount; men and 
women ſeemed to receive them with aſtoniſh- 


ment rather than pleaſure. The young girls ap- 


peared more pleaſed with them than the reſt 


Three or four of theſe were very handſome; 
and I fancied that I could obſerve in their man- 
ners a certain modeſty, which I love to ſee 


| blended with beauty. 


The Indians ſeem to occupy Aab much 


with their children; they are extremely fond 


of them during their childhood, and their af- 
fectionate attachment frequently laſts far beyond 
that tender age. Sucking children are generally 
ſuſpended in a baſket, faſtened to the ceiling by 
long ropes, and thus rocked. When the mother 
goes on a journey, or to work, the babe is put 


into a ſort of portable cradle, the back and lower 


part of which are made of wood; it is laced be- 
fore with ſtraps of cloth, with which the child 


cradle 
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cradle is carried by means of a ſtrap, tied around 
the forehead of the mother. In this manner the 
Indians generally carry all their burthens. 
Few Indians live to be very old. They who 
grow old and infirm are put to death by their 
children, who conſider this act as a duty they 
are bound to perform, in order to fave their pa- 
rents from the miſeries of old age. However, 
they do not always fulfil this duty. Let this bar- 
barous cuſtom be fairly conſidered, and it will 
be found in ſome manner conſiſtent with reaſon ; = 
for of what uſe and value is life, when nothing 
can be expected but ſorrow and ſufferings ? 
Death is, with the Indians, no object of terror; 
and the relations of the deceaſed grieve but little 
for their loſs. Some howlings at the burial are 
the only ſigns or expreſſions of their grief, while 
ſeveral days before and after the interment are 
ſpent in feaſting and dancing. The entire pro- 
perty of the deceaſed is frequently ſpent in thus 
ating, drinking, and rioting to his honour. 
The imperfe& civilization, which the Indian 
nations, we have ſeen, owe to their conſtant 1n-' 
tercourſe with white people, has altered their 
original manners, which it would be peculiarly 
intereſting to obſerve. Whiſky renders them 
ſtupid ; and whiſky is known and ſought after 
T all the * who are engaged in the fur 
| — trade 
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trade with which people, Europe has inflicted, Not! 
and will ever inflict ſo many evils on every old ag 


country diſcovered by her, that it is neceſfary to oy 
travel as Mr. MAckRNZIE has done, beyond by the 
' the: known tribes, in order to trace the original and co 
manners of the Indian nations; yet Mr. Mac- Indian 
kenzie himſelf diſtributed _— as he went they a 
along. | conce! 
1 fhall ſubjoin here a few . con- obedie 
cerning the Indians, which, though they may Ho! 
not be perfectly new, will yet form a ſketch, would 
not altogether unintereſting to Europeans, aud they t 
which I. ſhall be able to improve from other enge 
accounts, eſpecially from the narrative of the their 


captivity of one of my friends belonging to Vir- they 0 
- ginia, which I intend to introduce in the ſequel, period 


But previouſly to my entering on this ſubject, ſifle 1 
I muſt obſerve. that all the Indians we ſaw uſed Mtho 

. every means of ſhewing us particular kindneſs, and x 
on account of our being Frenchmen, whom, yet tk 
they told us, they love very much, knowing reſtor 
that their people have al ways been kindly treated i ole 
by them, and particularly without any ſort of who « 
contemptuous inſolence. On this account they He 

— conſtant] y called us their fathers. _ | the a 
Age is ſo much honoured by the Indians, callec 
that in Aar knguage age and wiſdom a are yas modi 
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' Notwithſtanding this high eſtimation, in which 


d, | 
5 old age is every where held, and the great reſpecrt 
to exjoyed by their chieftains in time of peace, and 


by their leaders in time of war, health, dexterity, 
nd courage alone obtain diſtinctions among the 
lndians. Although from diſpoſition and habit 
they are independent of each other, in all the 
concerns of life, yet they are never wanting in 
obedience to their chiefs and leaders. 1 
Hoſpitality is with them a duty, which it 
would be a crime not to obſerve, and which 
they never fail to practiſe. They conſider re- 
renge as 2 duty equally ſacred. They conceal 
their vindictive views as long as they know 
they cannot be gratified. But neither the longeſt 
period of time, nor the greateſt obſtacles, ever 
ſifle in them the imperious paſſion for revenge. 
Athough theft is very common among them, 
and more ſo among the women than the men, 
jet the thief, caught in the fact, is compelled to 
reſtore the property he ſtole; and in caſe of a 
nolent robbery, the conjurors are conſulted, 
who condemn the robber to death. | 
Homicide is atoned for by a ff um a of money, 
the amount of which is paid in a fort of ſhells, 
called wampum, by which the price of all com- 
modities is meaſured and adjuſted. An offender, 
who cannot raiſe this ranſom, is delivered over 
| -.-— 
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to the family of the deceaſed, that they may take 
their revenge on him. Deliberate murder is ſel. 
dom committed; manſlaughter perpetrated in 
drunken quarrels is more frequent. Vet the ſame 
indulgence, in regard to homicide and theft, is 
not ſhewn by all the Indian nations. I hate 
learnt from Colonel BRANxr, chieftain of the 
Mohawks, that among the Six Nations, who 
ſtill occupy lands near the lakes in the dominion 
of the United States, and in Canada, and to whom 
the Mohawks and Seneca Indians belong ; every 
Indian, who has killed or robbed another, muſt 
inevitably ſuffer death. The murderer is gene- 
rally put to death by the relations of the perſon 
murdered. But every Indian belonging to the 
nation has a right to kill him, as ſoon as the 
crime is known. It frequently happens, that 
the offender, far from making the leaſt refiſt- 
ance, voluntarily ſurrenders himſelf up for exe-· 
cution. | 1 
Among ſome nations the wife takes revenge 
of an unfaithful huſband, by a ſimilar conduct 
on her own part ; and the huſband, in the ſame 
- circumſtances, has recourſe to the ſame means of 
revenge. Among ſome the huſband puts the 
wife to death, if he catch her in flagranti delido. 
The greateſt crime among the Indians is to touch 


2 captive, even with her. conſent. This crime 
| | would 
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would be puniſhed with inſtant death. I know 
from Colonel Brant, that among the Six Nations 
there has yet been no inſtance of ſuch an offence. 
As ſoon as the captive is ſet at liberty, there ex- 
iſts no farther probibition, in caſe ſhe conſents. 
As they can neither read nor write, and yet are 
deſirous of | tranſmitting the memory of their 
actions to poſterity, eſpecially. the fortunate ex- 
ploits of their tribes; they effect this purpoſe by 
cutting figures in the bark of trees, which, to 
thoſe who are unacquainted with this ſort of lan- 
zuage, appear to have no form, but are very in- 
telligible to them and their poſterity, as long as 
they are ſpared by all-deſtroying time. It 1s 
in this manner they record their exploits in 
hunting and war, the number of the ſcalps they 
have toru from the ſkulls of their enemies, &c. 
The wampum, which is their money, is alſo their 
ornament, and their pledge for the performance 
of every contract and oath. They are more or 
ſs ſkilled in caſting up accounts, in proportion 
to the extent of their trade. They count their 
months and days by the moon and the night, 
ad their years by ſummer and winter. The 
pole ſtar, with which they are See Om | 
them in their nocturnal journies. 
The cuſtoms of the Indians, with reſpect to 
marriage, are various. In ſome tribes the chil- 
TOE. „ Y wy dren 
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_ dren are given in marriage by their parents; in 
others they make their own choice. Among 
ſome polygamy is permitted; with others it is 
not in uſe. In ſome tribes the infidelity of the 
wires cauſes not the leaſt uneaſineſs to the huſ. 
band; in others it afflicts them to ſuch a degree, 
that they frequently poiſon themſelves; an act 
of deſpair, which is alſo ſometimes committed 
by women from the ſame motives. Marriage, 
however, is in general with them but a tranſitory 
union. Divorces are very frequent; and in this 
caſe the children remain with the wife, togethet 
with all the other property. Converſation fel- 
dom or never takes place between the huſband 
and wife ; the Indians in general ſpeak little. 
The wife, when the returns home from hard la- 
bour, prepares food. for her huſband, twice or 
thrice a day, who is ever: ſatisfied with what 
the gives him. If no meal. be prepared, the 
huſband goes away without ning, and 
cats with one of his neighbours. 

Their uſual diſeaſes are inflammatory and 
putrid fevers, and the ſmall- pox. The laſt never 
attacks them, but when they are near the habi- 
tations of white people, to the care of whoſe 
phyſicians they. commit themſelves with a to- 
lerable ſhare of confidence. If there be no me- 
dical perſons in the neighbourhood, they ar. 
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equal confidence in their conjurors, who are 
often women. The remedies; which the conju- 
rors apply, conſiſt generally of the inſpiſſated | 
juices of herbs. They alſo often cauſe the pas 
tient to be put into à kind of oven, or vapour 
uth, to bring on a violent perſpiration, which 
z the moſt common cure. Theſe vapour - batlis 
re made by means of large ſtones, heated 1s 
nuch as poſſible; and arranged i in the form of A 
circle, in the centre of which the patient is placed. 
Over this ſmall inclofure is fpread a very lo 
tent cover, made of wool, the red-hot ſtones 
re wetted with water, and when the patient, 
by means of this ſteam, is in a ſtrong perfpira- 
ton, he is ſuddenly immerged into the coldeſt 
brook. This remedy is repeated ſeveral times, 
ard proves often ſalutary in pleuriſies and colds. 
But never is any remedy applied without fome 
concomitant myſterious ceremony; ſuch as 
blowing upon the patient, dancing , howling, or 
beating the dram. Whenever thiey apply a re- 
medy, « or practiſe their art, they invoke the Great 
Hirit, to whom, they ſay, they are called in 
their fleep. Pains in the head, and in the muſcles 
of the neck, are very common among the wo- 
men. They are attributed to the manner in 

vhich they carry their burthens. ' 
N bite of the rattle-ſnake is eaſily cured, 
Y 2 the 
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the remedy. being known to all the Indians, and 
uſually applied. I have already mentioned, that 
it ĩs the rattle- ſnake root (polygala ſenega, Linn.) 
The. bruiſed. leaves are applied to the wound, 
and the juice, extracted from the root, is takei 
with 2 little butter or fat. There are, however, 
ſeveral. other remedies againſt this accident, 
which no Indian regards. The fleſh of the 
ſnake is conſidered. as a delicacy by the Indians, 
and. the ſlough, : which the, ſnake caſts, off twice 
a year, beaten into powders in Aran a Cleanſer 
of the blood. ay arls foo. 0 2 
The language of the e in hole confer- 
TI ences, is always figurative. When, for inſtance, 
they: wiſh to deſcribe the reſtoration of peace be- 
tween two nations, they expreſs themſelves a 
follows: We are making a road five hundred 
miles! in len gth through the foreſt ; we are tear- 
ing up the roots and drantlies: that obſtru the 
way; we are clearing it of ſtones, rocks, and 
trees; we are removing the hills; we cover it 
with ſand, and make it ſo perfectly light, that 
all the nations can ſee each other without the 
leaſt obſtruction.“ Although they conduct them- 
ſelves with great coolneſs, in all their dealings, 
yet they often grow warm in che delivery of their 
ſpeeches, and then ſwell declamation into mu- 
ſical notes: the And D in profound 
ſilence. 
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fence, The members of the council ſmoke! 


their pipes all the while, and the orator, when 


he has done, ſits down with them, and does the 
fame. Their ſpeeches may be as long as they 
pleaſe 3 they are never interrupted; non in- 
terrupt an Indian would be deemed the greateſt 
offence. In their deputations, their reception of 


ambaſſadors, and their negociation of treaties, 


they introduce much folemaity N . 3 ce- 


temonies. > 64:0 eee 
When one nation wages war 4 angiher; 


they reſolve on fo doing after due deliberation, 


but never declare war againſt their enemy. They 


come upon him in greater or ſmaller numbers, 
and kill and deſtroy every thing within their 
reach. Whenever they meet with ſingle indi- 


riduals, who belong to the hoſtile nation, they 
treat them in the ſame manner. There are, 


however, places of inviolability, where their 
hoſtilities are ſuſpended. Such is a certain ſpot 
on the banks of the river Miſſouri, where a ſpe- 
cies of ſtone is found, of which they ſtand in 


particular need, for making pipes. Here the 
bittereſt enemies work quietly near one another, 


in breaking theſe ſtones, which they all alike 
want. There are more ſuch places, equally 
1 2855 and no inſtance has ever happened of 


Y I theſe 
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theſe: places having become a ſcene of conten- 
Peace cannot be concluded between two na- 
tions, but through the intervention of a neutral 


tribe: and until it be actually concluded, the con- 


tending parties continue to deſtroy each other. 


As ſoon as the words of peace are proclaimed by 


the neutral nation, the ambaſſadors of the tribes 
at war meet and agree upon the ceſſation of 


gftilities. No other conditions are ever made. 


The propoſals are reported by the ambaſſadors to 
the different councils of their reſpective nations. 
All the. chieftains now aſſemble, . ſmoke the ca- 


| lumet of peace, preſent each other with belts of 


wampum, and peace is definitively concluded. 
They do not give. up the priſoners they have 


made, who remain where they are in a ſtate of 


aver. 
When the 3 are * war 3 the white 


people, in which generally ſeveral nations join, 


the negociations for peace are uſually opened by 
meſſengers, deputed by the latter, who are fie- 
quently murdered by the former. This hap- 
pened in the laſt war with the Americans. Ge- 
neral Wayne, at the beginning of the year 1794, 


ſent three officers, attended by three interpre- 


oy to ae nations, which had taken a po- 
ſition 
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ſition in front of his army ; the ſix perſons, who 
carried the American flag, were all killed. After 


the battle, which took place in Auguſt follow- : 
ing, near Lake Erie, and in which the Indi- 


ans Were defeated, General Wayne, inſtead of 
putting the priſopers to the ſword, ordered them 
to be well treated, and ſent ſeveral of them back 


with propoſitions of peace. The Indians being 


iſpirited by their defeat, as well as by the faint- 
neſs of the aſſiſtance afforded them by the Eng- 
liſh, who had excited them to the war, were 
gad to get their priſoners back, yielded to the 
general wiſh as well as neceſſity of living at 
peace, and conſented that negociations ſhould 
be opened. Eleven nations had been at war with 
the Americans ; -ambaſſadors for the eleven na- 
tions arrived ; and the negociations laſted three 
months, | 
As 3 as the point has been agreed upon, 
that negociations for peace ſhall be opened, the 
Indiang conſider peace as actually concluded, and 


for this reaſon they bring the calumet of peace 


into the firſt aſſembly, which is always very nu- 
merous; it is preſented by one of the chieftains, 
and every one preſent ſmoaks it. To wipe the 


end of the pipe would be a great affront to an 
Indian, and might even lead to the rupture of 


the negociation. The ſubſequent aſſemblies are 
bo * leis 
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| leſs numerous. They are compoſed of about 


three or four deputies of each nation, attended 
by interpreters ; for all the nations ſpeak differ. 
ent dialects. The ſpeeches of the Indians are 


vvery long, and, at times, laſt three hours. They 


are liſtened to, as I have already obſerved, with 
the utmoſt attention. Their remarks and an- 
ſwers are often extremely pertinent and acute. 
The orators frequently mark down with wam- 
pum the leading points of their ſpeeches, in a 
manner ſcarcely intelligible to any one but them- 
_ ſelves. By a fimilar arrangement of their wam- 
pum, the young Indians, who affiſt at the prin- 
cipal deliberation, report to the council of their 


nation not only all the. propoſals which have 


been made, ert in Wen every thing that 


: has been ſaid. 


The negociations wie brought to a cloſe, 
the articles agreed upon are written on a long 
piece of parchment, compriſing every thing that 
relates to every different nation concerned in the 
peace. Theſe parchments are ſigned by all the 
chieftains of the nations, who, for the moſt part, 
uſe as their ſignature a misſhapen image of the 
animal, which forms the diſtinctive mark of the 
tribe., One of theſe parchments, thus figned, 
remains in the hands of the white nation, and 


the * is delivered to one of the Indian na- 
tions 
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tons concerned, which is moſt numerous, and 
from which the reſt receive copies of the treaty 
in wampum. Every thing being terminated,” 
preſents are made, and the calumet is ; ſmoaked 
by way of concluſion. MH. I 

General Wayne, e . I learned theſs 
particulars, allows, that the Indians poſſeſs an 
excellent diſpoſition, with much ſound under- 
ſanding and judgment. In the battle, which 
decided the iſſue of the war, they diſplayed the 
moſt obſtinate valour, bordering on blood-thirſty. 
ferocity. They even executed bold and tolera- 
bly ſkilful manceuvres, which, though they had 
undoubtedly been contrived and indicated to 
them by Engliſh officers, nevertheleſs 1 _ 
infinite credit. | 

The Indians, giving a boſhitably reception to 
travellers; make them ſmoke the tomahawk, as 
they ratify a peace by ſmoking the calumet with 
their former enemies. They generally ſmoke 
a very pleaſant tobacco, which is rendered ſtill 
milder by a mixture .of the bruiſed leaves of 
fragrant plants, and eſpecially of ſumach. ' 
Leet it, however, be remembered, that theſe 
general remarks on the manners of the Indians 
admit of many modifications in regard to ſingle 
tribes and individuals. I have collected them 
u rather with a view of gratifying, as far as 

14 | Iam 


> 
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] am PORT eager curioſity, of my European 


friends, than with an intention of preſenting 
them with a complete delineation of Indian man- 
ners, ſuch as could ſatisfy myſelf. Vet I can at 
leaſt offer this picture as faithful, if imperfect, 
though it be not drawn from wp? own imme- 
diate obſervation, |  / | 

Buffalo Town is about four 3 diſtant from 
Lake Erie. The road, which leads thither, runs 
under the moſt beautiful beech. trees and pines, 


and is for this reaſon even worſe, than that by 


which we came this morning. All this country 
is full of ſtagnant waters, and large ſtinking 
ſwamps and moraſſes; and yet we did not wh 
ſerve any agues among the Indians, who ſeem 
leſs liable to ſuch diſeaſes than white people. 
At length we reached Lake Erie, that 'is to 
| fay, a {mall ſettlement. of four or five houſes, 
ſtanding about a quarter of a mile from the lake. 
A ſmall creek ſeparated them from our road. 
This creek is ſo muddy, that nobody ventures 
to ford it on horſeback. The ſaddles are, there- 
fore, taken off: the horſemen paſs the creck, 
which is about twenty feet in breadth, in boats, 
and make the horſes ſwim acroſs, though theſe 
find great difficulty in gaining the oppoſite bank. 


We met, on our journey, ſome troops of tra- 


velling Indians, and two or three caravans of 


white 


.. 
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white people; occurrences, which afford great 
pleaſure. A fire, not yet extinguiſhed, veſtiges 
of a camp or reſting place, nay, a broken utenſil, 

which has ſerved for the uſe of a traveller, ex- 
cites; in theſe. wilderneſſes, the moſt pleaſing 
ſenſations. The idea, I am not alone in this 
wf ſolitude,” cannot but be ſtill more important 
o him, who travels by himſelf in theſe foreſts, 
than it was to us. And yet we enjoyed theſe 
emotions, in every part of our journey, where 
the habitations lay at conſiderable diſtances 
under. The ſmalleſt portion of cleared ground, 
or a little wood cut down, is beheld with the 
umoſt joy, and its aſpect inſpires the beholder 
vith freſh courage to proceed.  _ | 

We had hoped to find Mr, Guillemard at 8 

inn, but learned from the Indian, who had con- 
lated him hither, that he had arrived here 
two hours ago, and had already proceeded on- 
ward on his jourhey; he found it too tedious to 
wait for us; and beſides, nothing could be had 
in the inn. He had very properly croſſed over 
tothe other ſide; we intended to do the ſame ; 
but it was too late. We were, therefore, ne- 
ceſſitated to content ourſelves with a very poor 
ſupper, and to lie down on the floor, wrapped 
ip in our cloaks. Not the leaſt furniture was 
to be ſeen in the houſe, nor was there any 

= milk, 
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milk, rum, or candles. With conſiderable troy- 
ble we got ſome milk from the neighbours ; bit 
they were not equally obliging, in regard to 
PE and candles. At length we obtained theſe 

articles from the other ſide of the river; our ap- 


petite was keen; we ſpent a pleaſant evening, WW but w 
and ſlept as well as in the woods. word 
At Lake Erie (this is the name of this cluſter I imme 
of houſes) every thing is much dearer, than in en the 
any other place, through which we have hither. te m 
to paſſed, in our journey, from want of any di- name. 
rect communication with other countries, to fa- At 
eilitate the intercourſe of trade and commerce. proce! 
There is ſcarcely one houſe in this little hamlet, the ri 
without a perſon indiſpoſed with the ague. We BW petitt 
found ourſelves here ſurrounded by Indians; fuer, 
ſome of them had caught, with harpoons, ſeve- WW quart 
ral large ſturgeons on the border of the lake, Niagz 
which they offered us for two ſhillings a piece, left t 
The banks are crowded, nay adored noiſome 
with places where the Indians dry the fiſh, which 
they catch in great numbers in Lake Erie. If 
From the ſmallneſs of the lakes we had. ſeen nerale 
in Genefſee, we were much diſpoſed to admire Wi ed. 
this lake. We were charmed with its vaſt ex- this { 
rent. Were it not for the oppoſite bank, its WW form: 
aſpect would reſemble! that of the ſea ; as no In 
other land was to be ſeen, and the proſpect of Wi all cc 
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vater was bdündleſs. The banks of the lake 
ue rather flat, and uninhabited throughout this 
whole; extent. Father CHARLEOIxX obſerves 


in his travels, that Lake Erie received its name 


from a tribe of Hurons, who inhabited its banks, 
but were exterminated by the Iroquois, and the 


word erie in their language ſignifies a cat. The 


immenſe number of wild cats, which are found 
on the banks of this lake, and the ſkins of which 
are much valued, Rave ren given 6; to the 


name )) 
At break of day Mr. Je Blacons and copfel 
proceeded, to the place, where we were to croſs 


the river, three miles diſtant from the inn. Du- 


petitthouars had hired. a boat to fail down the 
river, which iſſues from Lake Erie, is about three 
quarters of a mile in breadth, and is called the 
Niagara, We here embarked; and conſequently 
left the territory of the United States. 8 1 


MI NER ALOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


I ſhalt here ſubjoin'a few remarks on the mi- 


teralogy of the country, which we have traverſ- 
ed. I owe them to Mr. Guillemard, who on 


this ſubject polleſſes more ample : ane cotre@ 3 in- " 


formation, than I can boaſt, 
In the vicinity of Philadelphia the * are 
all NAT of granite or gneiſs. The moſt 
common 
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common is a granite interſperſed with mies, 
and you frequently meet with large ſtrata of 
mica or tale. The ſttata of theſe rocks incline 


towards the horizon, forming an angle of about 
forty- five degrees. The layer of earth, ſpread 


over them, is generally a ſort of ſand of the 


ſame quality as the rock. Under this bed of 
ſand, a hard fort of clay is frequently met with, 


This large maſs of granite is interſected by 
veins of hornſtone, calcareous ſpars, and other 
lime- ſtones, with very good marble. On the 


banks of the Schuylkill, and eſpecially near Nor- 


riſtown; a vein of fine marble ſhoots out of the 
ſur face; it is connected with the rock of gra- 


nite, which, towards the oke welt, ben 
| oom te river. 


The direction of all theſe veins generally 


i forms a right angle with that of the ſtratum of 
granite, and they -ofually drop in a line m—_ 
dicular to the horizon. 


In the whole ceiphbourhotl,; no petrifactions 
are found of marine animals and plants, or of 
any thing ſimilar; but in holes, dug in the 


ground, as well as in brooks, a ſtone is fre- 


quently met with of a looſe and granulated tex · 
ture, which is ei Fee and bears a cloſe 


Further 
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Further northwards, the ſoil, which before 
was much covered with mica, begins to be leſs 
ſo, and the rocles contain leſs granite. Near the 
creck Perkioming, a reddiſh argillaceous ſlate 
s found, with which the. country in general 
wounds, fl you come within nine miles f 
Reading: Here begin ſtrata of a ſtone of a light 


x grey, and Gated of a blueiſh colour, which 
, wreaks into large ſquare foul and ſhows: to be 
| z ſpecies flo. 

. On the road to Reading)! at a al diſtance 


fom that place, are found large maſſes of a kind 
of pudding ſtone, conſiſting of fragments f 
eneiſs and ſlate, eee in a du grey ba- 
alte.. 

Near this ſpot 3 is | fad eld 2 ve 


ng is much lime-ſtone. _ * 

We were told, that pudding-ſtone, i in this 
country, is never found in ſtrata; it is — 
of a dark red colour, which is rather dull. | 

The country about Lancaſter, alſo, Song 
in lime · ſtone, but without any impreſſion of 
marine animals. The adjacent ſtrata conſiſt of 
a greyiſh ſlate, and fink deep into the ground. 

On the banks of the Suſquehannah a ſtratum 
 fandy loam covers the * veins of 
mY gneiſs 


in ſmall quantities; and in the ne ws * 5 ; 
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gneiſs * fate which, at dee "em conſe; 
able maſſes. G0. EOMIT 1 

Near Middle Town. the ch are of a ol 
diſh colour, and contain much clay. On paſf. 
ing the Peters“ Mountains, you meet with much 
granite; yet ſlate predominates. The rocks, 
which form the baſes; of the mountains, or the 
| Keep banks of the river, on the road from North. 
umberland to Aſylum, exhibit but little variety 
in a mineralogical point of view. In ſome places, 
the flate Breaks readily into ſmall plates, which 
are made uſe of to: cover the roofs of houſes, 
No granite appears any more; and both in brooks 


and rivers free - ſtone is found, with impreflions | 


of ſea animals and plants. Quarz diſappears by 
| degrees. The ſoil conſiſts of ſand, except in 
plains, meadows, and low grounds, which are 
covered with either rotten plants or vegetable 
earth. The ground, in general, is ſo much co- 
vered with earth, that a traveller, who has no 
time to explore rocks and ſtone-quarries, will 
hardly be able to form a complete and diſcrimi- 
native idea of the minerals of this country. 

Near Loyal ſock ſtones are to be found, which 
haye the appearance of baſaltes. Some contain 
mica, but in a very ſmall proportion. Above 
N the rocks are of an argillaceous compo- 
Ing | | ſition, 
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ftion⸗ The ſoil in the neighbourhood 18, for 


the moſt parts rich and fertile. The ſtrata in- 


cine with a leſs acute angle, and frequently 
mn parallel to the horizon. The ſtone, when 


broken, appears of a teſtaceous texture, and its 


erain reſembles metallic particles, not yet per- 


"jy formed. Free · ſtone is frequent, and ſo is 


baſalt: Broad level plains, expoſed to inunda- 
non, form the greater part of the territory, 
which extends towards the diſtrict of Geneſſee. 


At Painted Poſt, the water roſe, in December, 


1797, nineteen feet above the common level for 
the ſummer months. The depth of the layers 
of earth, and the ſwamps, greatly, ol obſtru& mi- 


reralogical reſearches. - 


The firſt ſtrata, in which I PMA marine bodies 


un their native beds, are in the vicinity of the ſmall 
lakes, between Lake Seneca and Crooked Lake. 


Near Friendſmill and Friendſlanding, oyſter- 
ſhells, with remains of other teſtaceous animals, 
ae found in a ſoft argillaceous ſtone, Farther 


veſt . the argillaceous ſtones diſappear, and are 


ſucceeded, by calcareous. The country grows 


| more arid more flat; but wherever the nature of 


the ground, or moraſſes, did not prevent us from 


| examining into the nature and form of the ſtrata, 
| they ran nearly parallel to the horizon. They 


%% ES are, 
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are, for the moſt part; of a W 60 compoſi- 
tion, and centain numerous remains and im- 


proſſions of ſea animals. Of this deſeription are 
moſt of the ſtones in Big Plain, on the Buffalo 
Creek, on the banks of Lake Erie, at leaſt at its 
extremity, the only part which we traverſed, 
and on the ſouthern bank of y_ river, as far as 
Niagara. 

As to the ſpecies of TREES, that ik the 
woods, through which we have paſſed fince our 
departure from Philadelphia, they are without 
number. I poſſeſs too lietle information on this 
fubject to diſerimnate and enumerate them all. 


| Thoſe which} diſtmguiſhed were the red, or 


fcarket flowering, the aſh-leaved, the-mountain, 
and the ſugar maple, the black, and the poplar- 
leaved dreht the curled maple, which, how- 
ever, in Pennſylvania and Geneſſee, is but a 
middle ſized ſhrub, the button tree, the per- 
fſimon tree, the ſmall- leaved cheſnut tree, an 
afh with deeply indented leaves, the white nut 
tree, the biekory, the bermudian dedar, the ben- 
jamin tree, the magnolia with indented leaves, 
the white fprucc and hemlock fir, the white and 
black oak, the white and black afh, the black 
and filver poplar, the plum tree, the cherry tree, 
thepulip. tree, the oommon fumach and the vine- 
- * gar 
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ur pladty beſide an iminenſe number of ſhrubs, 
bends moſt part with beautiful, yet Wanken 


ſowers, 54 a valt ane of - pgs Nn, 


| Nh Hip of Mu. Janne, of Va irginia, who; 
in 1790, was taken Priſoner by tlie Indians, 
' written on board the Pigeon, in October, 1794. 


Tube following narrative contains the hiſtory 
of Mr. Johtiſon, ati American gentleman, a native 


of Virginia, and of his releaſe in the year 1790. 


Afthough this hiſtory does not abound With 


remarkable Events, and ſome of them are rather 
important, yet it appears to me intereſting. 


inaſtnuch as it enlarges our, knowledge of In- 
an manners from facts, which Mr. Johuſon, 
| i gentleman of veracity, of an unaſſuming dif 
plition, and of a calm, ternperate imagination, 
lated to me himfelf, and which I wrote Wy 
in a manner, from his month. 


Mr. Johnfon, inhabitant and merchant of 


Richmond, in Virginia, found. himſelf ander the 
tceffity ' of proceeding to Ketitucky ; there to 


reeive.certain furns of money, due to his father, 
#ho was recently dead; and to examine ſottie 


vitneffes before the fupreme court of the ſtate 
of Virginia. Having made the fame tour tlie 
preceding. year, he "& out accordingly from 
lemon, in the: begianing of the month of 
| I Ds March, 
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Match; 1790, and progeoded. with his friend, 
Mr. Mär, a great land- holder in Kentucky, and 
an inhabitant of Peterſburg, to Keck lar's Station, 
in Virginia, on the banks of the Great Kanha- 
way. They found there James Skuyl, a mer- 
chant, of Great Brayer-court-houfe, i in Virginia, 
_ who was carrying a large quantity of merchan- 
dize to Kentucky. They jointly purchaſed one 
of the veſſels, which, as they are intended merely 
to deſcend the Ohio, aud are not built to re- 
mount it, have no more durability than is re- 
quired for that purpoſe, and are, conſequently, 
ſold at a cheap rate. They are large flat bot- 
tomed veſſels, without any deck; and are fold 
in Limeſtone for the value of their timber. 
That bought by Mr. Johnſon aud his fellow 
travellers. coſt thirty dollars. 

I ſtate theſe particulars, though they may 
appear trifling, as they will not, perhaps, be 
found altogether unuſeful; the emigration to 
Kentucky being at this time extremely frequent, 
and the way of proceeding thither by water be- 
ing the moſt expeditious, the leaſt expenlive, 
5 and the moſt generally choſen of any. 

__ Having embarked on board this veſſel, with 
their merchandize and ſtores, they deſcended the 
river, working the. veſſel themſelves. During 


the whole paſſage of two hundred and ninety- 
. | . five 
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| fve miles thence to Limeſtone, nothing is re- 
quired but to keep the veſſel in the middle of 
the ſtream, which is ſufficiently rapid to carry 
her down, without the leaſt aſſiſtance from row- 
ing. At the confluence of the Kanhaway with 
the Ohio, at Point Pleaſant, they found three 
other travellers, who were waiting for an oppor- 
unity to proceed on the fame journey; namely, 
WII LIAM Paryn, of Point Pleaſant, a petty 
tadeſman, who was in the habit of travelling to 
Kentucky; and DoLLY and PEcGy FLEMING, 
likewiſe of Point Pleaſant, who intended to pro- 
ceed” to Kentucky, under the protection of 
Phlyn, a relation of their's, and to ſettle in that 
place, They were all of them fully aware, that 
the navigation of the Ohio is not exempt from 
danger 3 but they alſo knew, that inſtances of 
| the Indians attacking a veſſel in the midſt of the 
| ſtream are very rare, and that an attack on a 
refſel, with ſix perſons on board, was altogether 
mprecedented.. They, therefore, made them- 
ſelyes perfectly eaſy. Having left Point Plea- 
ant on Friday, the 20th of March, early in the 
morning, they proceeded, during a paſſage of 
twenty-two hours, with all the care, which the 
veather, when favourable, admits of in theſe 
forts" of veſſels. They had failed one hundred 
and fix miles; ; it was five o'clock in the morn- 
43 b 2 3 ing; 4 


BY e ee 


ing : may were near the confluence of the 


Sciota, and had a fair proſpect of reaching Lime- 


ſtone the next morning: hy dayr break. Paſſing 


1 with, this expeAntion, they heard dreadful 


* 


Engliſh, d. told them,” in 1 50 moſt affe&ing 


tan of grief, that they had been taken pri- 


ſoners by the Indians, and had made their eſcape, 
put feared to fall again into their bands. They 
had not eaten any thing for theſe four days paſt, 
and entreated, if they could not be taken on board, 


do bs at leaſt ſupplied with ſame proviſion, and 


thus ſaved from the unavoidable danger of periſb- 


ing through hupger, The firſt and immediate 


ſentiment. of all the paſſengers impelled them to 
ſuccour theſe unfortunate perſons. But a little 
conſideration excited ſtrong apprehenſionsi in ſome 
of them, leſt the afliftance, which they might 
afford theſe perſons, ſhould throw themſelves into 
the hands of the Indians, Mr. Johnſon, as well 


as. Mr. May, entertained this fear, which, on the 
other hand, was combated as groundleis by the 
ether two men; and the two women, yielding to 
| compaſſion (a feeling more preyalent in their ſex 


than our a) declared it an act of barbarous cruelty, 


on the part of the above two gentlemen, to op- 


poſe the ſaying the lives of the above two per- 


ona, in flanges: of aida death. Johnſon and 
15 May, 
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May, [though Rill impreſſed with the ame ap- 
prebenſions, felt extremely uncaſy, when they 
* that in oonſequence of their prudence, 
the unfortunate men might, perhaps, periſh, 
They would not appear leis humane than the 
eſt, who ſhared the fame danger, and accotd- 
ingly defended their opinion with lefs firmneſs, 
than when they firſt propoſed it. The two un- 
fortunate men followed the veſſel along the ſhore, 
2 current. Their 
| amentations, theit ſcreams; and ex- 
preſſions of 3 anguiſh and deſpair ſtill 
inereaſing, William Phlyn, vrho derived ſome 
kind of authority from his being accuſtomed to 
this paſſage, and in the habit of frequenting. Ken» 
| tueky, propoſed that be would go alone; and carry 
bread to the unfortunate ſufferers, if his compa- 
| nions would land him on ſhore. He contended, 
that he ſhould diſcern the Indians from afar, if 
they made their appearance; that, in this caſe, 
the veſſel might eaſily regain the middle of the 
ſtream; and that he would make the journey 

to Limeſtone on foot, without falling into tie 
hands of the Indians. It would have been ex- - 

tremely hard to oppoſe this propoſal, which was 

ſeconded by the two women, and by James Skuyl. 
Mr. Johnſon and Mr. May, therefore, yielded, 
3 aber aut of weakneſs, than from any hearty 
3 4 5 * | 
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approbation of the meaſure- They ſteered to- 
wards the ſhore, wherè the two ſufferers were 
_ dragging themſelves along, as if tormented by 
the moſt excruciating pains. Why is it, that 
humanity and candour muſt ſo frequently fall 
victims to artifice and fraud? The apprehenſion 
of the two gentlemen were but too well founded. 
The two men were two traitors, ſuborned by the 
Indians to decoy the veſſel to the ſhore. The In- 
dians followed them, at ſome diſtance, conſtantly 
concealing themſelves behind trees. The mo- 
ment the veſſel reached the ſhore, they burſt 
forth, about twenty-five" or thirty i in number, 
. raiſed a dreadful howl, and fired on the paſſen- 
gers. Two of them were killed by the firſt firing, 
and the reſt, in equal aſtoniſhment and terror, 
endeavoured. to regain the middle of the ſtream, 
But being too near the ſhore, and their activity 
and dexterity being ſeverely checked by the prox- 
mity of. the impending danger, they made but 
little way. The two perſons killed were Mr. 
May and Dolly Fleming. The Indians conti- 
nued to fire. James Skuyl was wounded, and 
two horſes, which were on board, were killed. 
All this increaſed the terror of the three travel · 
lers, who were yet able to work, and impaired 
their. exertions. The fury of the Indians increaſed 
in proportion to their hope of ſucceſs. Some 
55 FV - threw 


* 


die themſels ves into. the river, and ſwam to- 
wards © the. hip; is thoſe who remained on ſhore 
threatened to fire” on the paſſengers, if they 
ſhould make the leaſt reſiſtance, and kept their 
pieces conſtantiy levelled againſt them. The 
ſvimmers brought the ſhip accordingly on ſhore ; 'S 
and the unfortunate Americans were obliged to 
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land under the continued howl of the Indians, 


which; however, were no longer the accents of 


ag, but ſhouts of 3 joy, on account of the ſeizure | 


of their prey. The Indians offered them their 


hands, which they ſhook with more or leſs ſatis- 
action, in proportion to the greater or leſs de- 5 

ge of fear they felt, which We 5 eaſily con- 4 
celve not to have been ſmall. is reception, b 


however, in ſome meaſure allayed their appre- 
benſon, "While ſome of the Indians were thus 
alutmg” the” priſoners, and led them away from 


the ſhore, the reſt were buſied i in landing all the 


merchandize and ſtores. Some cut wood, and 
made a fire. Theſe arrangements were ſoon 


made. The articles found in the ſhip, were car- | 


ned to the fire, as well as the two unfortunate 
perſons who had been ſhot. The latter were 


completely ſtripped of their clothes, ſcalped on . 


the pot, and their corpſes throww'into'the river. 


Mr, May was an intimate friend of Mr. John- 


ſon; and we latter i is 748 at a : loſs. for adequate 
| * terms 


a=. 
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Pat of the tribe. 
les rigour, according to the whims of thoſe who 
took this talk upon them, or happened to be the 
courted; Mr. Jolinſon's coat and waiſtcoat were 
dian, who hitherto had not concerned himſelf 


with his dreſs,” returned it to him, and ſpoke to 
him who was pulling off the ſhirt, in a tone not 


— T _— — IR - 
4 
* 


a der aſſemb 7.0 them around the fire, and, hold- 
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terns to expreſs the horror he fele at this dread 
fight, which for ſome time o vered 


apprehenſion concerning his SW]. ſafety. The 
ſcalps were dried Ne, to Meret: the . 


Wblle de malls plifoatis” Vers ſtripped of 
what artigles they had about them, with more or 


neareſt, the clothes of Peggy Fleming were not 


already pulled off, and half his ſhirt, when an In- 


only implyin 8 cenſure, but alſo a right to offer 
it. Th ſame Indian gave him a blanket, by 
way of indemnification for the loſs of his coat 
and waiſtecat. His ſhoes were taken from him, 
and inſtead of them they gave him mockipons, or 
Indian ſhots,” made of deer-ſkins. His breeches 
and ſtockings were yet leſt him; all the clothes 
Were added to the reſt of the booty. The In- 
-dians were now. Hear ſeventy in number, among 
whom were about a dozen women. Their lea- 


ing the tomahawk in his hand, addreſſed them 
in A * r e Wow an hour, and 


* * * ö a 8 which 
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dfu} Fe. he aber m great caſe and fluency 
| bis WF erpre ures, and in a tone of en- 
The ufaſin, — 5 frequently. up to heaven, of 
to. pling Go: his cyes on the ground, and point: 
5 no t9 the priſoners, now to the river. Al | 
| of every phraſe the Indians, who liſtened to him. 
e or 0 the utmoſt attention, expreſſed their ap- 
ho probation” and applauſe with accents. of deep, 
tie mournful "exclamation, The booty was divided 


mong che gifferent tribes, which ſhared in this 
enterptige . The tribę of the Shawaneſe, being 
the moſt numerous, and that to which the leader 
ſelf tclonged, xegeived three priſoners ; ; and William 
Plyn fell to the ſhare of the other tribe, the 
Cherokees, - Eyery . prifoner was given to the 
charge of an Indian, who was anſwerable. for his 
perſon, - Although thys diſtributed, the priſoners 
remained together, and neglected not to improve 
the liberty allowed chem, onverſing with each 
other without conſtraint, > 
The two men, Who by their 8 wh 
decayed them on ſhore, now rejoined the Indians. 
Their wretched victims poured forth againſt 
them ſevere reproaches, though they were. ſome · 
chat ſoftened by the fear of being overheard. by 
the Indians. They pleaded” neceſſity, and that 
they had been ordered on pain of death, to act 
# they did. e their e N were inha- 
. A 


N WELL .* 
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bitants of Kentucky, ſurprized by the Indians, 
ſix months before, in their own habitations; and 
had - already, ſeveral times, been employed in 
ſimilar treachery, ' The ſtores found on board the 
veſſel ſerved the Indians for 1 their -meals, in which 
they generouſly allowed the priſoners to partake. 
Night coming on, every one lay down to reſt un- 
der the trees. The priſoners were ſurrounded by 
the tribes to which they reſpectively belonged, 
and fingly guarded by the Indian, who had the 
charge of them. Peggy Fleming, who was never 
left by, her guards, was, this night in particular, 
| furrounded by women. Mr. J ohnſon was tied 
by the elbows; and the ends of the ropes were 
faſtened to trees, which ſtood far aſunder, ſo that 
it was altogether impoſſible for him to lie down. 
Yet this was not deemed ſufficient. Another 
rope, faſtened to a tree, was tied around his neck, 
and from it a rattle was ſuſpended, which, if he 
had made the leaſt motion, would have awakened 
the whole troop. The reſt were treated nearly in 
the ſame manner. The two white ſpies enjoyed 
the moſt perfect liberty. Some Indians were 
ſtationed, at certain diſtances, around the party, 
to obſerve te Was ec) . in the * 
e . | | 
Early i in 185 moming che Prilbner- were un- 
| bound, and ſuffered to enjoy the ſame liberty as 
8 Fn.” x0 
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Indians, who were poſted along the banks of the 
| Olio reported, that a veſſel Was dropping down 
the river. The priſoners were ordered to join 


| and to, exert their utmoſt efforts to decoy the paſ- 


7 | ceire, that the horror which they felt, on receiv- 
d, ng theſe orders, was ſtrongly combated by the 


far of inſtant death, with which they were 
threatened, in caſe of diſobedience and refuſal. 
They were, therefore, under the neceſſity of 
joining the other two white men. Mr. John- 
ſon, however, though compelled, for the pre- 
ſervation of his own life, to pretend to do like 
the others, firmly determined not to make him- 
lf guilty of oecaſioning the ſlavery, or probable 
death of the unfortunate paſſengers on board, 
by any voluntary action on his part; and, con- 


nor to ſpeak a word. And well might he ſpare 


| themſelves to the utmoſt; to excite the compalſ- 
| ſion of the paſſengers on board, who, without the 


ſuccour . and reſcue” from ſlavery, thoſe whom 


ws apmroached, within a ſmall diſtance of the 
Lo a | mare, 


bn 5 . day. About ten o "dock the 


ſequently, neither to make the ſmalleſt geſture, 


leaſt heſitation, ſtood in towards the ſhore, to 


BE 


the other two, who yeſterday beguiled their prey, 


engers in the ſhip on ſhore. It is eaſy to con- 


himſelf this trouble. His companions exerted 


| they thought unfortunate captives. Scarcely had 


a / 0 fr 
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thore, wheh the indian, who 7] on 1 che pie 
ceding day, had ſtolen along 0 kin the buſhes, 
- haſtened up; fired, and ſhot the ſix perſons on 
board. Shouts of vicdory ſucceeded to the how 
- of barbarous rage. The veſſel. was hauled on 
ſhore; and two of the ill-fated paffen gers, who 
were not yet dead, were immediately diſpatched 


: with the tomahawk. The fix ſcalps were tom 


off and dried, and the booty was divided, but 
with fewer formalities than on the preceding day; 
Soon after the ſcouts! made fignals, that three 
other veſſels were in fight. The fame ſtratagem 
was employed, but, for this time, in vain. The 
families on board, which were proceeding to 
Kentucky, did not appear to make any attempt 
to deviate from their courſe, but, on the con- 
_ trary, purſued it with redoubled activity. The 
Indians fired at the veſſels, but, from the breadth 
of the Ohio, which, i in this place, is almoſt a 
mile, the balls took no effect. Vet the paſſengers 
were panic - truck. Of the three veſſels, which 
they occupied with their cattle, they deſerted 
two, and joined all in one; believing, that they 
might” thus proceed: faſter, and more certainly 
make their eſcape” The other to veſſels they 
abandoned to the ſtrearn.” This meafufe inſpired 
© the Indians with # hope of feizing them, which 
> . 4 the paſſen-" 
3 * 


2 


rr 


| boty, which had already fallen into their hands. 


wiicles, belonging to the four families, which 


5 * * * 
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fer, 5 leaving theſe | two veſſels, dead. | 
faſtly purſued: their courſe. The Indians; who, 
u all their enterprizes, are rather animated by a 
thirſt} for plunder than by real courage, never 
renture upon an attack, without being con- 
rinced, that they are fuperior in ſtrength; a con- 
fiction, Which they do not readily admit. In- 
firited by their number, by the obyious panic of 
their enemies, and by the ſeparation, of their 
2 of defence, they reſolved on purſuing 
Having on the preceding day captured 
two OED they went on board, embarked. their 
priſoners, and, with all poffible ſpeed, purſued the 
fecing ſhip. The two veſſels, which had been 
abandoned. to the ſtream, ſoon fell into their 
hands;.. but, not ſatisfied with their capture, they 
| were bent upon taking the third, which they 
purſued with redoubled exertion, raiſing dreadful 
howls, and diſcharging all their pieces; but their 
fre proved as ineffectual as their other exertions. 
| The fugitive veſſel having gained conſiderably . 
the ſtart of them, approached a ſpot, where the 
| Indians feared to encounter new enemies. They 
| were, accordingly, obliged to relinquiſh their de- 
sign, and to content themſelves with the rich 


lt conſiſted of effects, ſtores, and other valuable 


A 
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had ;cindy emigrated * Virginia, to ſettle in 
| Kentucky. They. brought every thing on ſhore; 
and, without diſtributing the whole, fell eagerly 
on ſome caſks of whiſky. They drank ſo largely, 
that all of them were ſoon intoxicated. Six or 
ſeven, to whom was committed the charge of 
guarding the booty, and who had been ordered, 
at the beginning of theſe Bacchanalian reycls, to 
drink with moderation, retained alone the uſe of 
their ſenſes. All the reſt lay buried in a pro- 
ſound ſleep; and, among them, the leader of the 
party, and the guards of the priſoners. Wil- 
_ liam Phlyn himſelf had drunk fo much whiſky, 
as to be in the ſame ſituation with his maſters. 
| Mr. Johnſon's mind was too deeply affected by 
| bis, dreadful ſituation, to ſhare in this diſguſting 
| banquet. Totally abſorbed in the contemplation 
of the dangers and miſeries that awaited him, 
and eagerly deſirous of warding them off, if poſ- 
ſible, he conceived, that the profound ſleep of all 
the- Indians around him might afford the means 


5 of eſcape, and communicated his idea to James 


Schuyl, Who was lying by his ſide. The veſſels 
were faſtened to ſtakes along the ſhore, at a 
N mall diſtance from them; the ſucceſs of their 
enterprize depended merely on their ſtealing 
thither unobſerved, throwing themſelv es into the 


* veſſel N ſhould ind, the night being = 
| „ 


FY 
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0 and Abahdon her to the ſtream. - Succeds: 
as certain, if they could reach the veſ- 
ſels, as inſtant death, on the other hand, if they 
were apprehended. James Skuyl the more rea- 
(ily embraced this project, as, but half an hour 
| before, he eſcaped death in a manner little ſhort 
of a miracle. An Indian ran up to him, in the 
frſt ſit of drunken madneſs, with the dreadful 
knife in his hand, to ſcalp him, and would cer- 
tainly have accompliſhed his purpoſe, but for the 
interference of. two other Indians, leſs inebriated 
than he was, who checked his fury. The laſt 
words of this converſation were uttered in a voice 
ſo very low, that it was impoſſible to conceive 
they ſhould have been underſtood by an Indian» 
who lay at a conſiderable diſtance, though he 
pere even poſſeſſed of a knowledge of the Eng- 
im tongue; yet he aroſe, and and tied them in 
the fame manner as the preceding night, without 

ſewing, owners the leaſt N nay, without 
| heaking a word. 

Thus the planing hopes of the two . 
were blaſted on a ſudden, and converted into re- 
| newed deſpair. Tied faſt to trees, ſeparated from 
ach other, convinced, by Experience, that they 
were cloſely watched, without the leaſt intermiſ- 

on, even in moments when they might 1 imagine 
| femlelyes/ to be totally unguarded; they could 
Vo. I. Aa not 
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not but PR themſelves 4 500 to a ſtate of 
hopeleſs miſery; The remembrance of all they 
had heard of the cruelty. of the Indians l 


- their priſoners, oppreſſed their minds with con- 


ſtant horror. They were aware, that they would 


be yielded up to the groſſeſt inſults, and to lin- 
gering, cruel, and varied torments. They con- 


ſidered the Indians, who were lying around them 
in a ſtate of ſenſeleſs, brutiſn intoxication, as the 


inſtruments of their tortures. It was with theſe 


painful ideas, that the two unfortunate priſoners 
paſſed the remainder of the night. At break of 


day, the ſurrounding. troop. awoke ; they were 


untied; and this day, the third of their captivity, 
was ſpent: in continued revels, kept up with the 
whiſky, which had been. left the preceding day. 


The leader, probably from an opinion that his 


expedition had already proved ſufficiently pro- 


| ductive, proclaimed his will on the next follow- 
ing day, that it ſhould be cloſed ; and the dif- 


ferent tribes, which had taken a ſhare in it, ſet 


out on their way home. They all inhabited the 

neighbourhood of the lakes Ontario and Erie. 

The leader of the moſt numerous tribe was a Sha- 

 waneſe; the reſt were Lower Creeks, Wyandats, 

. Mingoes, Othenwages, Delaware Ottawas, Che- 
| N and Cherokees. 


| Toknfon, Jacob Sho, and. Pegey Fleming 
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bt of the: Shawaneſe, forty of which tribe were 
preſent in this expedition. They left the Ohio 
gether; while William Phlyn departed with 

the Cherokees. On the firſt day's journey, John- 
fon was ordered to lead a cow, which formed a 
part of the booty; found on board the two de- 
ſerted veſſels. Jacob Skuyl, being wounded, had 
nothing to do, but follow the troop, Peggy 
Fleming, who was ſurrounded by men and wo- 
nen by turns, could go wherever the pleaſed. 

They were all three at liberty to converſe as they 

choſe, without the Indians having hitherto con- 

cived the ſmalleſt diſtruſt. The vaſt booty, 
which had 'fall&n to the ſhare. of this tribe, was, 

in part, tranſported on horſes, ten or twelve in 

number, found in the veſſels, and in part carried 
by Indians, who, at times, loaded Mr. John- | 
fon with part of their burden. The firſt day's 
journey was but five miles. The Shawaneſe 
halted in a beautiful vale, where, under ſtrag- 
ding trees, about forty horſes were grazing, 
which, in'the courſe of the expedition, had been 
aken from the different travellers, and ſent to 
this ſpot. They had adopted this meaſure, be- 
cauſe they were to return this way; and it, be- 
| tides, ſupplied the horſes with food in the utmoſt 
bundance. The cow was killed the firſt day, 
* a A "NE roaſted . 


y beek/ obſerved, had fallen to the 
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roaſted, and devoured. What had not been 
enten, was left behind the next morning, when 
they ſet out to renew their journey. The leader, 
with eight or ten Indians, had, by this time, left 
the troop, mounted the beſt horſes, and rode off 
to'reach their habitations, before the arrival of 
the reſt. They took Peggy Fleming with them, 
who, for the preſervation. of her life, did all ſhe 
could to pleaſe the leader, and the other Indians, 
on whom ſhe depended. - Her good and playful 
humour inſured her ſucceſs. She was carried off 
on one of the beſt horſes, and the apprehenſions 
of her future fate were loſt in the pleaſure of her 
journey. Her two companions in misfortune, 
unable to charm their maſters, as ſhe did, con- 
tinued their journey in the ſame manner, in 
which they had begun it; except that they had 
nothing to carry, as the horſes were more nume- 
rous: the cow too had been killed. The troop 
breakfaſted on ſome ſalt meat they had found on 
board the veſſels, and on the remains of the meals 
of the preceding. day, and then moved farther 
onward. Abaut twelve. o'clock they halted. 
The game killed by the huntſmen was dreſſed. 
and the time of their halting was frequently de- 
termined by the good or bad luck of the chace. 
They ſmoked their pipes before and after dinner, 
and then ſet out again to purſue. _—__— 
1 
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until Jhoug an hour before night-fall. At this 
time they ſtopped to eat their evening meal, 
which was much like the dinner, uſually ſmoked 
a pipe in profound filence, and then lay down to 
reſt. on hades. The priſoners Were <onſtantly tied 
at night, and the journey was, purſued in the 
fame unvaried manner. During the march, ſome 
Indians, generally the huntſmen, formed a kind 


of van · guard, and others brought up the rear, at 


ſome diſtance, to watch whether the troop were 


purſued; ſor both the miſtruſt and the vigilance 


ef the Indians are very great. The main body 
marched as they choſe, without the leaſt order. 
if game was eſpiẽd, either by the main body 
or the rear- guard, they killed it. But the van- 
guard ſeemed in particular charged with this . 
duty. No more game is killed, than what is re- 


' qured for the next meal; and the woods are filled 


mth it to ſuch a degree, as to preclude all ap- 
prehenſion in regard to future ſubſiſtence. - The 
game killed is cut into large pieces, and put on 
takes driven into the ground. The cookery is 
performed by the women. The Indians, on 
lighting their fires, take peculiar care not to wy 


fre to the neighbouring trees. 


The priſoners, we may caſily conceive, Cn 2 
by the liberty they enjoyed of keeping conſtantly 


na Their melancholy converſation breathed: 


Aa 3 | 3 
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deſpair. in conſequence of their 3 miſſed the 
laſt favourable opportunity of eſcape, rather than 
hope of MERAng with another. Vet this hope, 
chumerical as it, might appear, was not entirely 
abandoned. The chief of the troop had con- 
ceived ſome miſtruſt from their being con- 
ſtantly together; and his apprehenſion encreaſed 
at the ſight of a knife, which Mr. Johnſon in- 
advertently drew out of his pocket, and which 
he had carefully preſerved for the purpoſe of cut- 
ting the ropes, with which he was' tied at night, 
if any favourable opportunity ſhould offer. On 
the priſoners being again ſearched, a few guineas 
were found in the pocket of James Skuyl, which 
had been overlooked at the firſt ſeareh, and which 
heightened the miſtruſt. |- The firſt means to 
which the Indians reſorted for their ſecurity were, 
to ſtrip both the unfortunate priſoners of their 
breeches, inſtead of which they were furniſhed 
with a ſhort apron, tied round their hips, and 
reaching half way down their thighs, which 
cloathed them in the Indian faſhion. Their ſhirts | 
were exchanged for coarſer” ones, Yet all theſe 
precautions were, not ſufficient, to allay the fears 
of their keepers. On the next morning the chief 
ordered the troop: to ſeparate into two diviſions ; 
and James Skuyl to proceed with one, while 
Johnſon continued with the other; they w_ 
LE . ä 
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e both to reach * Ane Sus: of deſtination. by 
n Wl gifferent roads. | 

. This new eee proved e painful 
y to Mr: Johnſon ;the- fellowſhip in misfortune 
- had converted a four-days acquaintance into the 


moſt intimate friendſhip. Skuyl was his ſupport, 
his hope, the only being with whom he could af- 
ſociate; yet him he loſt, left alone in nature's 
vuſt domain, and given up entirely to his grief 
and apprehenſions, conſiderably heightened by 
this loſs. The ſeparation from a dearly beldved 
wife, Mr. Johnſon ſaid, could hardly affect the 
heatt with keener pangs, than lie felt on being 
tom from this four- days friend. Vet how was 
he to oppoſe the iron - hand of neceſſity? A wiſe 
man, and this is his chief merit, reſigns himſelf 
to calamities he cannot avert: thus did Mr. 
Johnſon. He ſoon determined on concealing, as 
much as poſſible, his painful ſenſations, and,” un- 
der the appearance of ſerenity, to beguile the 
miſtruſt of his maſters. He was powerfully ſup- 
ported in the execution of this deſign by an in- 
nate firmneſs, calmneſs, and cheerfulneſs of tem- 
per. Though the hideous image of impending 
death would often preſs upon his mind, he found 
ſome conſolation in the thought, that not every 
priſoner i is irrevocably doomed by the Indians to 
. death; but, that, at times, they employ 
8 Aa4 their 
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| their captives to allt them i in hunting, or adopt 
them as members of their tribes. = He has repeat- 
edly aſſured: me, that even in moments of the 
moſt imminent: danger, during his captivity, his 
ſpirits never failed him for any length of time. 
A ray of hope would conſtantly re-animate his 
courage, though, wanting probability, it. quickly 
vaniſhed ;' but, though leſs miſerable than many 
others 'would have born in his — he wWas 
ee wretched: 

The ſameneſs of che: remaining journey was 
not chequered by any remarkable events. The 
marches were longer or ſhorter in proportion to 
the game they killed, to the · duration of their 
f ſleep at noon, and to the delight | they found in 

ſmoaking their pipes. But their length eſpecially 
| depended. on the will of the chief, and the ad- 
vice of. the conjurors. Their dreams frequently 
alter the direction of their journies. They fell 
in with ſeveral. wandering troops of Indians, 
vrhich cauſed a longer or ſhorter delay, accord- 
ing to the hour at which they met. At times 
the two troops would dine together; but they 
never parted without having informed each other 
bf their exploits, and exhibited their priſoners 
with pride and oſtentation. At night Mr. John- 
ſon was always tied looſer. or tighter according 


| ba ie: . of wa indian. who undertook this 
3 N 5 char ge 
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pt charge, without always belonging to his guards, 
t- being ſometimes deputed by one of them, "who 
he bad perhaps ſome buſineſs in front or rear of the 

is Wl troop; and in this caſe the deputy would often 
e. endeavour to juſtify the confidence placed in him, 
is by tying his — as cloſely as he could. One 
night he was tied ſo tightly, that the ropes cut 

deep into his arms, and were covered by the 
ſwelling they oecaſioned. Vet he dared not ta 
complain, for the whale party being intereſted in 
the preſervation of priſoners, every meaſure tender 
ing to that purpoſe could not but obtain univers 
ſal approbation: At another. time he was beaten 
by the chief for no other reaſon than the ill hu- 
mour of this brute, yet he dared not to murmur, 
Once he was ſeverely: beaten by an Indian from 
a mere brutiſh deſire of uſing him thus; but this 


os PE Ig Eun. SBS. . 


bows with the approbation of the whole troop, 
They ſaid he had proved: himſelf a man; none 
but women ſubmitted to ſuch treatment with- 
out: oppoſition. From that time he obſerved, - 
er fancied, that they treated him with more re- 
pect. In the meanwhile the real commander 
or chief of the troop rejoined them, after two 
lays ſeparation. Having altered his idea of reach- | 
ing home Tooner than the reſt, he reſolved on 
couring the waods with bis Indians, and it was 
Te. = | ; by 


ime his patience forſook him. He returned the 


Err ²· p ⁰ , e 
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by mere e accident he fell in with the troop from 
which he had ſeparated. Peggy F leming was 
with them, apparently much habituated to their 
maſters, as ſhe preferred their protection to the 
company of Mr. Johnſon: A few days after the 
troop met a negro laden with whiſky. He was 
the flave of an Indian, Who was hunting in the 
woods, and had commiſſioned him to ſell this 
 Hquor. | Within a ſhort time the negro fold his 
whole ſtock, and followed the troop, waiting 
for his maſter. The Indians halted ſoon after to 
_ drink their-whiſky with more eaſe, and to pre- 
pare for their entrance into Sanduſky, which 
was diſtant but a few days journey. Their pre- 
parations conſiſted in the complete proceſs of an 
Indian toilette, that is to ſay, they touched up 
and refreſhed the colours with which the Indians 
are accuſtomed. to paint both the face and body. 
| Every one is at liberty to paint himſelf after his 
own fancy, except that they all wear one cer- 
tain mark either on their breaft. or arms. A 
black paint, prepared. of charcoal, and a red, 
eompoſed of minium and einnabar, are moſt fre- 
quently uſed. . The whole body. and face are 
plaſtered with theſe paints. They ſuffer their 
hair to grow only about the ſcalp; and cut off 
the reſt, cloſe to the head, either in irregular 
lines proceeding from the eyes and the root of 
82 . . | the 
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the * und. branching cait-cfrom hüt * 
was point in various forms, or parallel lines extending 
near each other in the fame direction. At times 
the WY it is a ſort of hair · dreſs, on which apparently no 
the care is beſtowed. But the fact is, that they at- 
tend to this fort of ornament with a peculiar care, 


vas 
he and paſs: whole hours before their looking-glaſs, 
his WY which they carry conſtantly about them to com- 


'plete their dreſſing. This they value as highly as 
the handſomeſt European coquette can do; and 
xe as much pleaſed, when; it is finiſhed to their 

ftisfaRtion, as ſhe may be. On ſuch days they 
pluck off the hair from the eye-brows and beard, 
vith more care, than they uſually beſtow on this 
operation. As to the common mark or fign, 
which they wear painted on their breaſt or arms, 
it is generally the image of ſome animal. That 
of the tribe of the Shawaneſe was a wolf. The 
women wear it in common with the men; but 
they paint only the cheek-bones, for the oft 
part, red. They ſuſpend ſmall filver or won 
rings from the whole cartilaginous part of the 
ear. The men wear them in the noſe. Either 
er generally wears a ſilver collar, from which 

a croſs is ſuſpended. A ſhort ſhirt, reaching 


s the common dreſs of both ſexes; in cold wea- 
ther they throw a ſhort mantle round the ſhoul- 


down to the apron, which is tied round the hips, | 
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ders. Such, at leaſt, are the Ureſs and fineries of 
the Shawaneſc. Nearly all the tribes vary in this 
reſpect, as well as in many others. After the 
company were thus arrayed, they proceeded on 
their journey. The negro {poke Engliſh ; and, 
as the Indians entertained no miſtruſt againſt 
him, he had it in his power, to impart to Mr, 
Johnſon ſome "intereſting information, which, 
though: not calculated to inſpire the priſoners 
with hope, yet proved to him extremely valuable 
and important. The troop was: ſoon joined by 
the maſter of the negro, and ſhottly after by two 
other Indians, who took Mr. Johnſon by the 
hand, and conducted him to the chief, whom 
they ſeemed to addreſs in a ſuppliant manner, 
and with an air of ſubmiſſion. At the cloſe of an 
hour's converſation, the ſubject of which was the 
priſoner, and after the petitioners had delivered 
two gallons of whiſky, moſtly quaffed by the 
chief, Mr. Johnſon was furrendered to them and 
carried off. All his ideas were abſorbed by the 
_ proſpet of certain deſtruction, which impreſſed 
his mind; every ray of hope vanithed for a mo- 
ment; every perception was loſt; he dared not 
to afk the negro, who, in conjunction with his 
maſter, had joined the two Indians; ignorant as 
he was, whether he might not be connected with 
them; whether the compaſſion, he ſeemed to 
TED 885 „„ . ſhew 
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or gew, were not an artifice to betray him; whe- 
his WW ther he were not, perhaps, his moſt cruel enemy, 
the Wi tis cxecutioner | For ſome time he moved on in 
flence, and'ſecret deſpair; but; being no longer 
ble to ſupport the torturing idea of the uncer- 
uinty of his fate, he, at laſt, with great timidity, 
had recourſe to the negro, and learned from him, 
that one of the two Indians, to whom he now 
belonged, having ſome time ago killed an Indian 
# the tribe of the Mingoes, he was bound by 


) WH the laws of the tribe, to furniſh a perſon inſtead 
er the Indian flain, or, in default of this, to be 
" iimſelf furrendered up to the vengeance of his 
n family ; that, being too poor to buy a priſoner, 
rr had prevailed upon the Shawaneſe by his en- 
, treaties, and perſuaded the chief, by means of the 
whiſky, to make him a preſent of Johnſon; ſo 


that he now pertained to the tribe of the Min- 
goes, but that previouſly to his being delivered 
up to them he would paſs a few days at his maſ- 
ters, who was a neighbour of the two Indians. 
The proſpect of flavery was pleaſing to Mr. 
Johnſon ; he was'happy even at this price. to pre- 

eve his life, the loſs of which had been con- 

ſantly before his eyes. He deemed himſelf more 
fortunate,” as he entertained a hope, that by ſome 
means or other he might be able to ſhorten the 
period of his captivity. He- journeyed on about 
9 . four 
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tour days with his new maſters, and lived with 
them in the ſame manner as with the former, 
except that he was not tied at night. His old 
maſters had given him back his clothes, and, on 
eomparing his preſent ſituation with his former, 
and eſpecially with that which he expected in 
anxious ſuſpenſe, he felt happy. But this happi- 


neſis was not of long duration. His unlucky ſtars 


would have it ſo, that after four days marching 
he again fell in with the Shawaneſe. The chief, 
who had now become ſober, was no longer ſo ge- 
nerous as before, and regretted his former gene- 
rofity. He demanded Mr. Johnſon from the two 
Indians, but was refuſed. The two Indians re- 
| ferred to the teſtimony of the negro and his mal- 
ter. which was in their favour ; but, the Sha- 
waneſe being the ſtronger party, they proceeded 
from demands to menaces, and from menaces to 


acts of violence; the two Indians, deſtitute of all 


means of defence, were caſily conquered; and Mr. 
Johnſon, thus torn from them, was replunged 
into his former anxiety and miſery. His ſitua- 
tion appeared to him the more deſperate, as 8 
French merchant of Canada, who, being in- 
formed by the Indians, that the Shawaneſe had 
a vhite priſdner with them, came to redeem him, 
dut had met with a refuſal from the chief, who 
__ bim, that be meant to lead him with the 

other 
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baer booty in triumph through his town. The 
merchant promiſed Mr. Johnſon, to renew his 


F application the next morning, but the latter had 

on WY renounced all hope. The merchant actually _— 
r, de next morning, according to his promiſe, at 

in be time of the arrival of the priſoner, and made 

\ Win trifling bargains with the Indians; but all 

l applications concerning Johnſon were in 
io i The unfortunate young man, therefore, 

„u no hope left, but what the proſpect of oc- 


 currences, incidental to a journey of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, the actual diſtance of his 
[place of deſtination, could afford. An event, 
with which his moſt ſanguine hopes could not 
have flattered him, ſoon took place. The Sha- 
nancſe, proceeding on their. journey, met an In- 
dan with a horſe loaded with whiſky; part of 
hy was quickly exchanged for ſome bar- 

The next morning the remainder of the 
_ went the ſame way, and on the following 
day they paid the Indian for what whiſky he had 
left in horſes, which they had brought with 
them from the banks of the Ohio. The Sha- 


toxication, and continued drinking until they had 
nothing left to drink. Aſhamed to return to 
their tribe without any trophies, but one ſingle. 
pnſoner, they determined on another expedition, 

| | in 


- 


waneſe paſſed fix days in a ftate of continual in- | 
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in Which Mr. Johnſon was to co-operate. Vet, 
on mature deliberation, they found it ſtill more 
adviſeable, to ſell the priſoner, in order to be able, 
to drink whiſky, and drink it largely, previouſy 
to their taking the field again. The expreſſion of 
vehemence and ſavageneſs i in their faces, which 

was heightened by the fumes of whiſky, not ye 
altogether /:evaporated, greatly encreaſed Mr. 
| Johnſon's uneaſineſs during theſe debates. It 
was ih vain his woe-worn mind endeavoured to 
find out their object, when the following morn- 
ing he was called to the two chiefs, who ordered 
him to mount a horſe, and /paſh on with them 
as faſt as he could. He now 1magined, that his 
laſt hour was come, but this time his fear was 

not of long duration. The place whither he was 
conducted was not above five miles diſtant ; it 
was the habitation of Mr. Ducnoqur, the 
merchant whom he had already ſeen. After 
ſome glaſſes of whiſky had been drunk, the bar- 
gain was ſoon ſtruck ; fix hundred ſmall ſilver 
ſhirt buckles, ſuch as the common people wear, 
conſtituted the ranſom,” amounting to twenty- 
five Louis d'or. Mr. Johnſon's happineſs may 
be eaſily conceived, but he did not yet feel it in 
its whole extent; which is generally the caſe in 
ſudden tranſitions from extreme wretchednehs to 
A "Gb of - Felicity and peace. This rapid and 


complete 
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amplete delivery from death and bondage ap- 

to him like a dream, in which he dared 
wt to indulge. Mr. Duchoquet endeavoured 
to conyince him of the reality of his happy ſitua- 
ton, and he began to believe in it, when the 
next morning the two Indians, who had con- 
ducted him thither, again made their appearance. 
Mr. Duchoquet was himſelf of opinion, that 
they came to teſcind the agreement; and con- 
firmed his new gueſt in the determination he had 


dans came up to him unarmed, and ſaid fmil - 
ng, that on the preceding day he had forgotten 
bmething, which belonged to him, which moſt 
certainly he muft have miſſed, and which they 
came to return to him. It was a code of laws for 
Virginia, which his maſters had left him during 
bis journey. Mr. Johnſon was leſs ſenſible of 
the delicacy of this conduct, which even among 
refined Europeans would have been conſidered as 
proof of great attention, than happy on ac- 
wunt of the perfect ſecurity, which this behavi- 
var of his former maſters guaranteed to him, and 


in eident. 


in Not being able to each Uh ſettled Peri of 
to America without a guide, he was neceſſitated to 


nd wait the ſeaſon, when Mr. Duchoquet uſually 


te Vor. 5 5 Bb went 
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formed, to ſell his life dear, when one of the In- 


— 
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which continued e mw any further A | 
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| went to Canada. Until that period he continued 


with him in his habitation, and aſſiſted him in 
his trade with the Indians. This. afforded him 
an opportunity of getting acquainted with ſeve- 
ral tribes, whoſe manners and cuſtoms differed 
but little from thoſe of the Shawaneſe.” Unac- 
quainted with their language; he could not him- 
ſelf collect much information concerning them; 
and beſides, he was too much occupied by his 
eager deſire: of being reſtored to his family and 
friends, to ſtudy the manners and habits of ſa- 
vages, whom he was anxious to quit. He learned, 
however, from his hoſt, that all the tribes in that 
neighbourhood believe in a Supreme Being, and 
in the duration of the exiſtence of the ſoul after 
the cloſe of this mortal lifes They hold, that 
the puniſhment of thoſe, who have rendered 
themſelves guilty of wicked deeds, and with 
them none are wicked deeds but inaRivity and 
cowardice in hunting and warfare, and perfidy to 
their friends, conſiſts, in their being removed aſter 
| death into, unhealthy woods, where there is no 
other game but ſmall birds; while they, who 
have conſtantly obſerved an honeſt, gallant con- 
duct, are tranſplanted into foreſts, abounding with 
the largeſt game, of which the numbers never 
diminiſh. He farther way informed by his hoſt, 


hot: Indian women, called in their language 
* f ſqua w, 
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dunn are kept by their huſbands in a ſort of 
ſlavery; frequently beaten, and in caſe of adul 

tery often maimed by thema puniſhment which, 
54 are much inclined to inflict, Girls, or un- 
mried women, on the contrary enjoy full liberty, 
i gratify their deſires as they pleaſe ; and ſo far 
form their forfeiting bythis gratification the eſteem 
of the men, a woman is held in little eſtimation 
by the Indians, who, previous to her marriage, 
has not been engaged in ſome amorous intrigue: 
@ for,” ſay they, diſdained as ſhe has been by 
il men, ſhe is unworthy of love.” According 
w his obſervation, the Shawaneſe are lazy, im- 
rudent, melancholy, ſilent, and without thought 
for the coming day. As to the general character 
the Indians, he knew, that, whatever acts of 
cruelty they may exerciſe againſt their priſoners, 


of war, they are in their friendſhip true and faith- 
ful to a degree, which has long become obſolete | 
among civilized nations. | 
| At the beginning of J une Mr. 8 ſet 
ot with his gueſt on his journey to Canada. 
Lake Erie was but fifty miles diſtant. They 
embarked there for Detroit, where Mr. Ducho- 
quet reſides. But, before they reached Lake 
Erie, they had to paſs the ſmall lake Sanduſky. 
4 Nolent guſt of wind droye them toda ſmall 
Bb 2 iſland 


iu particular againſt ſuch, as they take in time. 


* 
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| iſand in the middle of this lake; inhabited by 
two Indian tribes. Mr. Johnſon was there in- 
| vited with his friend to a grand feaſt, given by a 
family in celebration of the recovery of an In- 
_ dian lady. The feaſt conſiſted of a grand meal, 
| Preceded by a great deal of dancing around a 
large fire. Almoſt all the inhabitants of the 
land were invited. A ſmall painted ſtick ſup- 
plies among the Indians the*uſe of our cards of 
invitation: and theſe dances, theſe banquets, and 
large fires, are religious rites, deemed by the In- 
dians extremely efficacious in curing their fick; 
in all probability they leſs obſtruct their recovery 
at leaſt, than the rr n of many phyſi 
clans might do. = 
Mr. Johnſon reached Detroit on the 13th of 
| Rog ; and there ſeparated from Mr. Duchoquet. 
The Enghſh- governor ordered him to be con- 
veyed acroſs Lake Erie in a king's yacht. Thence 
he went in another veſſel to the celebrated ca- 
taract of Niagara, to conceive an adequate idea 
of which, is beyond the powers of humaſt fancy. 
From this ſtupendous water- fall he proceeded in 
a boat along the banks, of Lake Ontario. and 
| thence on the river Oſwego to Albany, New 
York, and Virginia, where, having been afflicted 
ſix weeks by fate, ſavages, and muſquitocs, he 


aces his family, whom he had utterly deſ- 
paired 


wired Ker freeing again; happy, that fo many 


pit event. 
' The Hiſtory of Pecor Fame 
odio; Flemming continued with the Shawans 


up- lered up to the two Indians of the tribe of the 
of Mingoes. But he did not find her again, when 
ind he was ſurrendered back to his former maſters. 


Two or three of them had carried her off; and 
iter a journey of a few days, given her to three 
| Cherokees, whom they met in the woods, and 
who carried her to Sanduſky, where Duchoquet 
and Johnſon ſaw her, without being able to ob- 


conſequence of a prohibition of her preſent maſ- 
ters, who uſed her more rudely than the former 
had done. Some days after, theſe Indians brought 
her into the neighbourhood of the lake Sanduſky, 


cy. WY pleaſed with the ſurrounding country, determined 
in WF to paſs ſome days in their camp. Mr. Mac- 
nd Isrosm, partner of Mr. Duchoquet, proceeded 
ow chither, on the firſt intelligence that a white wo- 
ed man was in the hands. of the Indians, with. 2 
he new to redeem her. A young Virginian, who, 
ef- ome n before, h had been taken priſoner by the 


ed = M b 8 Wyandots, 
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| ſufferings: terminated 1 in this fortunate, but ner 
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e&, when Mr. Johnſon was, by their chief, de- 


tain from her one ſingle word; undoubtedly in 


where they pitched their tents, and being much 
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Wyandots, and by them adopted . a member 
of their tribe, accompanied him thither. He 
happened to know the whale family of Peggy 
Flemming, and to be perſonally acquainted with 
her. Being much liked and reſpected by the 
chief of the tribe, he ſolicited of him the favour, 
to | procure him this captive from the Indians, 
aſſerting, that ſhe was his ſiſter. The aged chief, 
in compliance with his requeſt, paid the three 
Cherokees a viſit, and after the uſual compli- 
ments expreſſed his wiſh, that they might either 
give or ſell him this young woman, in whom 
| he” profeſſed to take the moſt lively intereſt. 
The Indians' gave him 'a denial in terms, which 
grew peremptory in proportion as his entreaties 
became more earneſt. They threatened, that 
they would rather kill both him and her, than 
- give her up. The old chief, being the weaker 
; party, was obliged to yield. But the next mom- 
ing he came before break of day, attended by 
twenty Indians of his tribe.. Peggy Flemming 
was tied to a tree, around which the three Che- 
rokees were lying in a profound ſleep. The 
Wyandots ſeized her; the old chief cut himſelf 
the ropes, with which ſhe was tied, and as ſoon 
as he got her into his power, gave the three Che- 
rokees ſome hundred ſmall filver buckles, with 
which they were obliged to content themſelves 


* 15 . Ul 
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| Peggy Flemming was delivered up by the old 
chief to his favourite WHITAKER (this was the 
ame of the Virginian), who was become a 
Wyandot Indian, firſt from neceſſity, and after- 
wards from choice. She was provided with 
dothes, and carefully nurſed by this tribe. Whit- 
aker had married a young Indian woman, who 
took the greateſt care of her. Soon after, ſhe 
mas conducted under an eſcort of men and wo- 
men of this tribe through the midſt of the woods 
| to the banks of the Ohio, oppoſite to Point Plea- 
' fant; where Mr. J ohnſon learned from her the 
particulars of her adventures, and where ſhe now 
bres, in wn ee , e ys of her age. AY 


| The Hi 22 of Janas gantz 


lt will be recollected, that Mr. Johnſon was 
| ſeparated from James Skuyl on the fourth or 
fifth day of their march. The latter, with part 
of the troops, ' proceeded by a different road to 
the habitations of the Shawaneſe, where he was 
inſulted, beaten, and otherwiſe ill uſed. On his 
arival, his wound was almoſt mortified, owing 
to the exceſſive fatigues of the journey, and the 
ſings of the muſquitoes. He was, nevertheleſs, 
kept to the hardeſt labour of the tribe, i. e. he 
was employed to cultivate the ground. It is in 
general the W of priſoners, if they have 

5 B b 4 any, 
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any, to relieve the women of a part of _ tolls 


which have fallen to their lot. James Skuyl, 
though extremely uneaſy on account of his ſitua- 
tion-and future fate, yet could not think of mal. 
ing any attempt to eſcape, through foreſts, where 
at every ſtep he ran the riſk of falling in with 
Indians. The ſucceſs of ſuch. an undertaking 
was ſo highly improbable, . as to preclude every 
idea of it. Yet being one day informed by a wo- 
man, in whoſe company he uſed to work, and 


| who ſeemed to ſympathiſe in his ſufferings, that 


he would be burnt within two days, he was irre- 
ſiſtibly impelled, to try every means of eſcaping 
ſo terrible a death. Furniſhed with a muſket, 


and ſome cakes of Indian corn, he ventured, one 


night, to elope from the habitation, in which he 
Was guarded. He ſtole through the woods, and 
reached the bank of the river Miami. Here he 
was obliged to leave behind his muſket, though it 
ſeryed, at once, for his defence and ſubſiſtence. 
Having faſtened his cakes to his head, he ſwam 
acroſs the river. He met great numbers of In- 
dians, in ſpite of. his anxious endeavours to avoid 
them ; nay, he found himſelf under the neceſlity 
of paſſing by! ſome of their habitations. The care 


he had taken in painting himſelf, ſome Indian 


words, which he had learned, during his captt- 


Sis «nd: his firm ame, gave him the ap- 


n pearanee 
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nce of an Indian, and ſrom this ſup poſition 
lhe was actually ſeveral times aſſiſted in his flight. 
When he thought himſelf out of danger, he had 
nearly. fallen by ne which he leaſt ſuſpected. 
Having cached the bank of Lake Ohio, he in- 
tended to croſs it in a veſſel, which he happened 
[to find, in order to reach the iſthmus ; the fer- 
rman refuſed to take him on board, as he miſ- 
[took him for. a ſpy. who intended firſt to ſe- 
duce him, and then to puniſh him, if he ſhould 
= field to his intręeaties, He alſo told him, that 
the preceding evening a troop of Shawaneſe had 
arched the banks of the river in queſt of a pri- 
loner} who had made his eſcape on the day be- 
fore that of his intended execution. He could 
not but recogniſe himſelf in this deſcription ; —_ 
celerity was therefore of the utmoſt importance, 
and yet he was compelled to repair to the maſter. 
of the veſſel , Whoſe habitation was two miles 
litant, He informed him, that he was the pri- 
n loner, of whom. the Shawaneſe were in ſearch, 
- and this man, fortunately more humane and leſs 
ſcrupulous than his ſervant, not only conſented to 


himſelf, that he might ſee him ſafe beyond all 


d 
y lis going on board, but would alſo carry him over 
0 
n 


, danger. Hav ing arrived at Detront, he traverſed 
- Canada, and the Northern States, and at length 

ed Great Brayetcourt-bouſe, where he has. 
N N 1 
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ſettled, At leaſt he i hitherto 4iven up the 
| trade to ps eo . 15 e 


le | 
The Hiftory of WI all = ly 


The diſtreſſes of William Phlyn, who was de- 
hvered up to that tribe of the Cherokees called 
Chikamages, inhabiting a diſtrict adjacent to the 
great river Miami, conſiſted 1 in his having been 
tortured two days together, until the fire put a 
period to his wretched exiſtence. He loſt his 
life, a few days after his arrival at the habitations 
of the Indians. James Skuyl, on his journey to 
the town of the Sha waneſe, ſaw the ſpot, where 
he had been burnt the preceding evening, but was 
not able to colle& any farther information con- 
cerning the fate of this unfortunate man. 

Although the three laſt ſtories contain but few 
particulars, and are not inſeparably connected 
with that of Mr. Johnſon: yet they will not, 
I think, be found altogether unintereſting, as 
they, in ſome meafure, - ſerve to complete his 
hiſtory. An acquaintance with that gentleman 
cannot but conſiderably heighten the joy, which 
his fortunate deliverance muſt excite in every 
feeling mind, and ſtamp his reports with the au- 
oy" of indubitable truth. 

I have forgotten to mention, that the two 


| viel, who by their lamentation decoyed Mr, 
xy | Juohnſon 
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Jokriſon and his cor panions, effected their eſcape 
the ſecond night, vhen the Indians, after the 
capture of the two veſſel s, were almoſt all of them 

intoxicated with whiſky,” Mr. Johnſon had ſtrong 
grounds to ſuſpeR, that the Indians, from mo- 
tires of fnendſhip « or of gratitude ſor their aſſiſt- 
mee in the capture of — Ned a ee en 
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IE veſſels, in which we croſſed 5 river 
Niagara, belong to the Engliſh, and are, 
for this reaſon, in a better condition than the ma- 
jor part of the American veſſels or ferries, which 
are entirely left to the will and pleaſure of the 
owners, without any public officer taking the 
leaſt notice of their condition, and providing for 
the ſafety of travellers. The ferry conſiſted in a 
veſſel of conſiderable capacity, the ſides of which 
were one foot and a half high; it was tolerably 
ſtaunch, and ſufficiently large, to contain five 
horſes without any apparent danger. The maſter 
of the veſſel is directed to write down the names 
of the paſſengers; our's were already known, 
General Simcoe, governor of Upper Canada, in- 
formed of our journey by Mr. HammonD, the 
Engliſh ambaſſador to the United States, had 


e * given notice by the poſt of our expected 
arrival. 


Wo * 4* 
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E Mr. Guillemard, who had croſſed over 


on the preceding evening, had announced our in- 


tended arrival on the next morning ; and the Cap- 
tain of an Engliſh frigate, which was receiving 
ſome repairs « on the oppoſite bank; ſent us his 
boat, as ſoon as he perceived us. Our guide, 
PoxPRIT, had preceded us to the river to call 
the ferrymen ; and the ferry arriving ſooner than 
the boat, 'of the deſtination of 'which we were 
ignorant, we ſtepped into the ſormer. The paſ- 
ſage from the American to the Englifh fide re- 
quires four or five minutes, and from the Englith 


to the American ſhore about a quarter of an 


hour. Fort Erie ſtands on the ſhore of the 
lake, about two miles above the ferry. The com- 


mandant had defired the captain of the frigate to 


ſupply his place, until he ſhould be able to viſit us 
himſelf. - We thought it right totreturn this act 


of evility, by immediately ſetting out to preſent 


to him our paſſports. We did ſo, though we 


vere not dreſſed to pay a viſit of ceremony; but 


the rain having made our appearance ſtill worſe, 
we determined on drying our clothes at the inn, 


until the weather ſhould clear up, and permit us 


to proceed to the fort. We were not yet dreſſed, 


when the commandant arrived at the inn, and 


invited us to dinner, acquainting us, at the ſame 
time, that he was directed to ſhew us every ci vi- 
lity 
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lity in hi power. This i invitation was very agree- 
able to us; a dinner at a Governor 8, after three 
_ day's travelling through woods, is a real feaſt, 
We accordingly attended him to the fort., 
Fort Erie, as it is called, though we know not 
why, o conſiſts of ſome houſes roughly formed of 
wood, and ſurrounded with tottering paliſadoes. 
It has neither a rampart, a covert- way, nor any 
other works. The buildings, which are all of 
them block houſes, are inhabited by the officers, 
ſoldiers, and a commiſſary of proviſion. With- 


out the precincts of the fort, ſtand four ſimilar 


houſes, deſtined for the habitation of the work- 
men, and a large magazine, or ſtore-houſe, be- 
longing to the king. The upper ſtory juts out 

beyond the ground floor, ſo that all who ſhould 
attempt to approach the ſtore-houſe, might be 
eaſily kept off with firelocks, by means of open- 
ings made in the upper ſtory.f_ This fort is to 
be conſidered merely as a point of defence againſt 
the Indians for the Britiſh trade on the lake, at 
| the extremity of which it, ſtands. The term 


* Be. Morſe ſays. that Fort Erie is a ſtrong fortification ; 
an aſſertion, which it is impoſſible to reconcile with the de- 
ſcription given by the Duke, but by ſuppoſing it to have 
| undergone conſiderable improvement ſince 1795.—Tranſ.. 
F Buildings of this conſtruction are very common in the 
United States, as well as in Britiſh America ; ; they are called 
block-houſes, — Author. | | 
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ront, in. its uſual import, cannot by any means 
bc applied to this place, which is even now in a | 


worle ſituation than formerly, ſince the impend- 


w alternative, but to have either no forts at all 
on this fide of the lake, or to put thoſe which 
they ſhall maintain in a reſpectable ſtate, of de- 
ſence, Fort Eric is garriſoned by a company of 
the fifth regiment, the captain of which com- 


the place. Captain PraTT holds this command 
= Þ{' preſent ; on account of his long ſeryice, he has 
been nominated major by brevet. The duty of 


ut Wa the ſoldiers, who form this garriſon, conſiſts in 
1d landing ſentries; but they are alſo obliged to 


de terre on board the ſhips, which belong to the 
i. Wh covernment. Almoſt all the proviſion, and all 
to WJ iwmunition, without exception, come from 


i England, and acroſs: the lakes. The navigation Zo 


at on the river Niagara ends ſeven miles above Lake 


m Ontario, whence there is a land- conveyance as 


far as Chippaway, nine miles diſtant, where the 
narigation for boats and other ſmall veſſels re- 


. the goods, deſtined for Fort D<troit, are laden in 
e flips, navigated by ſoldiers from Fort Erie to 
fort — The return paſſage is ex- 


„5 | | tremely 


| ing ſurrender, of the forts ſituated on the oppo- 
ite ſhore to the Americans, leaves the Engliſh _ 


any is, at the fame time, the commandant of 


= commences, extending as far as Fort Erie. Here | 


* 
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tremely difficult; "and for this. Jaborious taſk, 


they are allowed only fifteen ſhillings, to be diſ- 1 
tributed among five men, Way compoſe the ill The 
crew. * ee ow x * 

The ſoldiers hive a in, * they culti- 3 


vate the neceſſary vegetables, which by any other 
means they would not be able to procure. Their 
allowance of proviſion, which conſiſts in a pound 


of flour, a pound of ſalt pork, four ounces of Wil nerd 
rice, and a little butter, a day, i is, no doubt, paid WW whic 
for by the government at a very high rate; but Wall year. 
to the ſoldiers it is delivered for two pence half- apt 
penny a ration, which i is deducted from their pay, WW aten 
amounting to ſix pence per day. All the troops, gin 
quartered in Canada, are treated in the ſame place 
manner. Another company of the fame regi- | pleal 
ment is-at Fort Chippaway, and the remaining WW forts. 
eight companies form the garriſon of Fort Nia · Will preſe 
gara. f Fort Detroit, and ſeveral other forts, A 
which the Engliſh ill hold in their poſſeſſion, man, 
but which are to be given up to the Americans, i apart 
are garriſoned by the twenty- fifth regiment. vernr 
Fort Detroit ſtands at the end of e Erie, on the g 
A This, no dou, is in addition to weir pay as ſoldiers.— *. 
24 ran/lator. 
+ Fort Niagara, as well as the other forts mentioned by dec, « 
the Author, were ſurrendered ” to the Americans in July, deſtin 
1796. —Tranſſator. 1 
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&, the keit or ther, which ſeparates i it from Lake 
li Ft. Clair. It was erected about the year 1740. 
the The inhabitants are moſtly F rench, and conſiſt 


of about three, hundred families. It is ſaid to 
be in a very flouriſhing condition. About one 
ſhall have occaſion to mention. The troops ge- 
which time the garriſons relieve each other every 


rupture® with America, have. occaſioned various 
alterations in theſe ordipary arrangements The 


regiments now remain "three years in the, ſame * 


ne place; a change, with which they alone are 
„ pleated, to whoſe lot it falls to garriſon the ſmall 
ng forts. For the ſame reaſons,” the regiments at 
a. preſent have but half their complements. 


nh A ſtore - houſe, belonging to a private gentle-. | 


MN, man, is alſo included within Fort Erie, but ſtands 
8, WF apart from the buildings, which appertain to go- 


it I vernment. In this magazine are warehouſed all 5 


on i the goods, which come upwards, and are deſtin- 
ed for Detroit, as well as thoſe which go down 
the river to Niagara, Kingſton, Montreal, Que- 


by WY bcc, &c. They are forwarded to their places of 
ly, tſtination, either in boats, when they go down 


the r river, or in large veſſels, when they are deſ- 


hundred artillerymen are diſtributed in Detroit, 
| Fort, Niagara, and ſome other places, which 1 


| nerally remain ſeven years in Canada, during 


fear. But the war 1 in Europe, and the fear of a 


Ly 
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tined for Detroit. The trade. on Lake Erie is 
carried on in four or five merchantmen, beſides 
three or four armed yachts belonging to the king. 

Peltry is the chief commodity exported from 
Detroit; but we alſo ſaw ſeveral caſks of very 
fine maple ſugar, made by the Indians. We 
were informed, that the quantity of this article, 
which paſſes yearly through this place, is very 
conſiderable; but were not able to learn its ex- 
act value in money. The owner of the ſtore- 
houſe hires, at times, about twenty Canadians, 
for the- ſhipping and unſhipping of the goods, for | 
carrying them into the magazine, and tranſport- 
ing the boats by land to the lower country. The 
| Canadians no ſooner learned, that we were 
Frenchmen, than they expreſſed to us a ſatisfac- 
tion, attachment, and reſpec, repeated demon- 
ſtrations of which our PRs ſituation obliged 
us to avoid. 

The Chippating; a hogs 8 rinks commanded 
wp Captain Hara, arrived here during our reſi- 
dence in the fort; He had been ſeven days paſ- 
ſing the ſtrait, which ſhips wquently clear in two 
—— 

- Hard an or Pres is extremely ſcarce in this 
corner of the world. It can come only from 
Lower Canada, but they like to keep it in Que- 
bec and Montreal. Nay, the * of the 

* troops, 
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obe, on pretence that the conveyance is da; 5 


gerous, ſends no ſpecie for the troops, though he 
receives their pay in hard caſh. He could moſt 


certainly not refuſe it to the paymaſters of the. 


regiments, if, for that purpoſe, they proceeded 


to Montreal or Quebec, where he reſides. But 


to undertake this j journey at the expence of the 
corps, would occaſion too conſiderable a deduc- 
tion from their money, which [ſhould reach its 


deſtination without the leaſt diminution. 'He 


xccordingly remits it in bills of exchange, which 
re paid in paper- money, that every qne makes 


to any amount he chooſes, and which neverthe- 


fs is univerſally received with a degree of conff- 


dence, equal to that which obtained in France in 


the ſecond year of the revolution. There are 
wtes of this kind of only two pence in value. 
They are ſmall ſlips of paper, either written or 


printed, frequently. without ny n and 


moſtly effaced and torn. 


During our dinner ſeveral Indians derioes in 
boats. They formed a ſmall camp on the bank 


of the river, which we viſited on our return. We 
erperienced from them the moſt cordial recep- 
ton, to which, perhaps, the ſtate of one of Sur 


companions, not diflimilar to that in which moſt 
theſe drinkers of rum n found theraſelves, wont : 


ated not a little. * | 
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| EY the 277 of June. 


Aſter a hearty. breakfaſt on board the Chip- 
paway frigate, where we learned, that this veſſel, 


which is about four hundred tuns burthen, and 


| Pierced for {ſixteen guns, coſt five thouſand 
| pounds ſterling a proof of the enormous price 
of labour in this country we embarked for 
Chippaway. Major Pratt inſiſted on our taking 
our paſſage in a veſſel belonging to government, 
as he had particular orders to that effect. He 
manned it with ſix ſoldiers, who were excellent 
haands at rowing; and alſo directed Lieutenant 

 FavLxNex to attend us as far as Niagara. No 


denial, on our part, could prevail with him to 


withhold this act of civility, which, even during 
my proſperity, would have embarraſſed me, and 
which now bore the appearance of ſcorn rather 
than politeneſs. We were, therefore, obliged 


to ſubmit, and to aſſume the air of perſons, 


whoſe rank demanded this diſtinction. We 
were now approathing the proſpect of the Grand 
Cataract of Niagara, one of the principal object 
of our journey, and which I had long deſired to 
ſee. We formed, every one of us, different 
ideas of this waterfall, according to our different 
powers of fancy; each ſtroke of the oars brought 


us nearer to it, and our attention being entirely 
turned 
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tamed to diſcover the foam, and hear the noiſe, - 
we took but little notice of the banks of the 
river, which, on-the ſide of Canada, are tolerably 
ſettled, of the uncommon width of its channel, 
or the majeſtic courſe of its ſtream. At laſt we 
heard the noiſe, and perceived the ſpray. The 
weather was rather unfavourable, ſo that we could 
not, at any conſiderable diſtance, enjoy this grand 
ſpectacle. The rapidity of the ſtream, which is 
perceptible ſeveral miles from the falls, ſoon car- 
ned us to Chippaway. A whole mile before you 
reach that place, you muſt keep cloſe under the 
ſhore, without which precaution. the ſtream 
would ſoon involve the boat, and irreſiſtibly hurl 
it to deſtruction, You muſt even make the ut- 
moſt exertion in rowing to remount the Chippa- 
way Creek, from which the fort takes its name. 
We had no ſooner landed, than, with the 
utmoſt impatience, we haſtened to the falls, 
ſcarcely returning with due attention the civili- 
ties we experienced from Captain HAMILTON, 
commandant of the fort. We accepted, how- 

ever, his 1 invitationto dinner, which onour account 
be kindly deferred until four o clock, mounted 
our horſes, and, with Lieutenant Faulkner, pro- 
ceded to the falls. The diſtance of Chippaway 
from. the falls, in a Rtraight line, is but a mile 
and a half ; but the banks of the riyer form ſo 
| Cc 23 -: many 
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many flexures, that the road, which winds along 
them, is three miles long. 

At Chippaway the grand ſpectacle begins. The 
river, which has been oonſtantly expanding from 
Fort Erie to this place, is here upwards of three 
miles wide; but on a ſudden i it is narrowed, and 
the rapidity of the ſtream redoubled by the de- 
clivity of the ground on which it flows, as well 
as the ſudden contraction of its bed, The 
channel is rocky; and the interſperſed fragments 
| of rocks encreaſe the violence of the ſtream, 

The country i is flat and even to this point; but 
here a range of white rocks ariſes on each ſide of 
the river, Which is contracted to half a mile's 
breadth. This range is a branch of the Alleg- 
hany mountains“, which, proceeding from Flo- 
rida, previouſly to their reaching this point, in- 
terſect the whole continent of America. The 
river. more cloſely hemmed in by the rocks on 
the right, incroaching upon its channel, branches 
into two arms, one of which flows along the 
bank, formed by the rocks on the right; and the 
other, far more conſiderable, being ſeparated by 
F This principal ridge of the Alleghany mountains, which 


extend north - eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, nearly parallel to the ſea 
coaſt, about nine hundred miles in length, and from ſixty to 


one hundred and fifty and two hundred miles in breadth, is 


: deſcriptively e the en. f Un : States. 
'T 1 
VIII a \ ſmall 
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8 a ſmall iſland, makes ſtraight on to the left, and 

ſweeps through a baſon of ſtone, which it fills 
C with much foam and noiſe. At length, being 
n again obſtructed by other rocks, which it meets 


nolence, and along with the right arm ruſhes 
down a perpendicular ledge of rocks one hun- 


and probably worn out by the inceſſant impe- 


only interrupted by an iſland, which ſeparates 


and ſeems, as it were, to ſwim between the two 
ſtreams, which ruſh down at once into this ſtu- 
pendous chaſm. The waters of the lakes Erie, 


ſelves into theſe lakes, inceſſantly replace the 
water, that thus daſhes down. The water of 
the falls tumbles perpendicularly on the rocks. 
Its colour is, at times, a dark green, at others a 
foaming white; brilliant throughout, and diſ- 
paying a thouſand variegations, as it is ſtruck. by 


* Other accounts ay, that the perpendicular height at the 


and fifty feet. —T OT 


on its right, it alters its courſe with redoubled 


| dred-and ſixty: feet high*, nearly half concave, 


tuoſity of the waters. Its width is nearly equal | 
to that of its bed, the uniformity of which is 


the two arms, reſts unſhaken on its rocky baſis, ' 


Michigan, St. Clair, Huron, and Lake Superiour, 
and of the numerous rivers, emptying them- 


the an of who: tan, or, according to the time 


cataract is only one hundred and en or one hundred 
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of the day, the ſtate of the n the 
- force of the wind, &c. The water, which ruſhes 
down the rocks, riſes in part in a thick column 
of miſt, often towering above the height of the 
_ falls, and mixing with the clouds. The remain- 
der, broken in its perpendicular deſcent by frag- 
ments of rocks, is in continual agitation ; ſpouts 
and foams, and caſts on ſhore logs of wood, whole 
trees, boats, and wrecks, which the ſtream has 
ſwept along in its courſe. - The bed of the river, 
formed by the two ridges of rocks which extend 
a great way farther, is ſtill more narrowed, as if 
part of this mighty ſtream had vaniſhed during 
the fall, or were ſwallowed up by the earth. The 
noiſe, agitation, irregularity, and rapid deſcent of 
-the ſtream, continne ſeven or eight miles farther 
on, and the river does not become fufficiently 


. -placid' for a ſafe paſſage till it 1 Qucens- Nee 
towns, nine miles from the falls. drencl 
I Terept down to the cataract; the deſcent i is colum 
very difficult; perpendicular ſteps, hewn out of il again 
trees, caverns, and projecting rocks, the ſcattered Wil itſelf 
fragments of which warn the traveller of the nende 

danger from the deſcent, without offering any Wiſh any w 
hold, except ſome decayed buſhes, which the im- tained 
prudent adventurer, who ſhould place any depen- 1 

e ro 


L In Upper _ on - MP fide of the ſtraits of 
r. n-Tranſl, 


dence 
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lence on them, would carry with him into the 
unfathomed abyſs. Every thing ſeems calcu- 
ated to ſtrike with terror ; but curioſity is as 


heedleſs as any other paſſion. The certain pro- 


fed of a ſplendid fortune would hardly induce 
me to attempt, what I at this moment did from 
the mere impulſe of curioſity, - I frequently 


cawled along on both hands; the zeal with 
which I purſued my obje& gave me a dexterous 


activity, which I was not conſcious of poſſeſſing. 
| ſeveral times abandoned myſelf entirely to 


chance, and thus I toiled a mile and half to reach 


the foot of this ſtupendous cataract. The pleaſ- 
ing conſciouſneſs of having attained our end is the 
only reward of the exertions, by which we have 


obtained ſucceſs. In the courſe of our life we 


frequently meet with ſimilar inſtances. 


Near this ſpot is a whirlpool, the ſpray of which 


trenches : your clothes even at a diſtance. The 
columns of foam, ariſing from the falls, mix 
again with the deſcending ſtream. The baſon 


tfelf is hidden by this thick cloud, and the tre- 


mendous noiſe, which is more violent here than 
any where elſe, is the only. enjoyment to be at- 
taned. You may proceed a few: paces on pieces 


of rock, lying between the column of water and 


the rocks from which it ruſnes down; but here 
h | Fon 


i 
1 
1 
[ 
f 
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you are completely ſequeſtered 1 the world, 
you arc even deprived of the proſpect of the falls 
by the column of water, which, by its denſity and 
motion, intercepts the free acceſs of air to fuch 
a degree, that ſuffocation muſt unavoidably be 

the refult of a long continuance in this place. 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the impreflion, 
which this cataract made upon our minds, 
Fancy, which had long cheriſhed the hope of 
viewing it, now offered pictures, which might 
ſeem exaggerated, yet were much inferior to the 
reality. To attempt a deſcription of the im- 
n we felt, would be equivalent to a def- 
eription of the falls; an attempt far exceeding 
our powers. The enthuſiaſm, which ſeized my 
ſoul at the aſpe& of this magnificent ſpectacle, 


Vas too powerful to be weakened by our unplea- 


fant journey back to the Fort; and it was not 
until I arrived at Captain Hamilton's, that | 
found leifure to notice my wearineſs, my hunger, 
my bruiſes, the miſerable condition of my clothes, 
and the time of the day. It was two o'clock. 
Poor Lieutenant Faulkner, who thought him- 

FI obh ged to attend my Highmeſs, unfortunately 
partook not of my enthuſiaſm, but merely aſſoci- 
ated in my ſtruggles with various obſtacles, and 


bore his ſhare of contuſions and fatigue. In 
. + _ 
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ſpite « 4 his excelive politeneſs. he ſeemed ex- 
tremely. ſad and dull, watil forne plalſe ol wino | 
had cheered, up his ſpirits, 


Captain Hamilton, commandant of Fort Chip- : 


raway, Which is even inferior in ſtrength to Fort, 
Erie, was ſo kind as to detain us to dinner. The 
ui naturally reſulting from this dreary poſt, the 
moſt dull of any, is beguiled by the ſociety, of a 
kandfome, ſweet, and lovely wife, and fix chil- 
ien, who conſtantly ſurround him. They both 
ceived us in that plain, cordial, andeaſy manner, 
which charaQteriſes perſons: who have conſtantly 
frequented. the beſt ſociety, _ | 
Chippaway was formerly the chief place of an 
Indian tribe, which now inhabits the borders of 
Virginia. | The carriage rendered neceſlary by 
the water-fall and its continued effects ends here. 


Preyious to the treaty of peace of 1788, veſſels 


rere laden and diſcharged on the other fide of 
the river near fort Sluſher *, oppoſite Chippaway. 
Beſides the barracks, here as at Fort Erie, are 
ſore-houſes, which belong to government; and 
others, appertaining to merchants. The Whole 
nllage conſiſts of a tolerable inn, and a ſmall 
number of other houſes ; the ſtagnant water of 


The der miſnames the fort which he calls fort Skuy- 
ler, =T1 Whats GAR 
the 
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the creck renders it very unhealthy, and to this 
_ circumſtance are imputed. the endemic fevers, 


which every year e the inhabitants of this Th 

| place. than 
i IR LE ed, t 
. e the 22d of June. raſes 
We left Chippaway early in the morning, with ande 

an intention of once more viſiting the falls. The I ylaces 
rain, which fell in torrents, could not deter us i all 
from our deſign. I ſaw it now from a ſpot, from cuſe, 
which Mr. de Blacons had viewed it the preced-Wi rofity 
ing evening, and to which he deſired to conduct even t 
us. This place is known in the country by the WM ineſs, 
name of Table-Rock, and forms a part of the rock numb 
over which the river precipitates itſelf, Lou here dren ! 
ſtand in the midſt of its bed, and almoſt in the wa- WW and ti 
ter, ſo that you can, with perfect ſafety, ſee the by the 
river ruſhing down at your feet; but, advancing Wl ceſs. 
only two paces, you would be hurried to deſtruc- ¶ of thi 
tion. On this ſpot you alſo enjoy the beautiful WF curioſ 

| proſpect of the foaming water daſhing along over i «ccefſ 
the rapids of the awful fall, from which you are It i 
not ſeparated by any intervening object, and of ſtandi 
the tremendous whirlpool, which engulfs it. It try, tl 
is from this ſpot, that this wonder of nature ſhould Bi ure ne 


be viewed, if. you would ſee it but from one ſpoi. 


But it ought to be contemplated from all ſides; 
52 — 55 | yout 
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your 3 will conſtantly riſe, and you 
will behold and admire in awful ſilence. 5 

The deſcent is more eaſy to the Table- rock 
than to any other ſpot. It is much to be regret- 
ted, that the government of a people, which ſur- 
paſſes all other nations for fondneſs in travelling 
and curioſity, ſhould not have provided convenient 
places far obſerving this celebrated phenomenon, 
it all poſſible points of view. It is pleaded in ex- 


 cuſe, that the number of travellers, whom cu- 


noſity leads to this ſpot, is inconſiderable ; that 
even they, who travel this way on account of bu- 
ſneſs, and ſtop here to view the falls, are few in 
number; that only hunting Indians and idle chil- 
ren form the idea of creeping down to the falls; 


and that conſequently nobody would be benefited ; 
by the money expended in providing an caſy ac- 


ceſs. Yet all theſe pleas cannot juſtify a ſaving 
of thirty dollars, for which expence the greateſt 
u in the known world would be rendered 
It is unden to mention, that, notwitls — 
ſtanding the ſeverity of the winter in this coun- 
try, the catarad, - as well as the river above it, 
ae never frozen. But this is not the caſe with 
the lakes, and ſmaller rivers, which ſupply it with 
vater. Enormous flakes of ice ruſh conſtantly 
down this cataract, when the thaw ſets in, with- 


out 
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out * entirely daſhed to pieces on the rocks; 
and thus are frequently piled in huge maſſes, up 


| to half its height. With the, noiſe, occaſioncd 


by the. falls, we were leſs ſtruck than we exped- 
ed; and Mr. Guillemard, as well as myſelf, who 
had both ſeen the Rhine-fall near Schafhauſen, 
'could not but acknowledge, that the noiſe it pro- 
duces is far more ſtriking. Yet, I muſt repeat 
1t again and again, that nothing can ſtand the teſt 
of compariſon with the Falls of Niagara. Let no 
one expect to find here ſomething pleaſing, wildly 
beautiful or romantic; all is wonderfully grand, 
awful, ſublime; every power of the ſoul is ar- 
| reſted; the impreſſion ſtrikes deeper, the longer 
you contemplate, and you feel more ſtrongly the 
_ impoſſibility of any expreſſions doing 5 to 
your perceptions and feelings. Vos 
About a mile above the falls, two auth 
and two ſaw- mills have been conſtructed in the 
large baſon, formed by the river on the leſt. We 
examined, with peculiar attention, the moſt diſ- 
tant of them. It is the moſt remarkable chiefly 
on this account, that the logs are cut here into 
boards, thrown into the Chippaway creck near 
its mouth, and by means of a ſmall lock con- 
veyed into a canal, formed within the bed of the 
river by a double row of logs of timber, faſtened 
together and floating on the water. The break- 


ing 


ng of 


ing 
which 1 
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ſeating at a certain diſtance from each other, 
which form, as it were, the baſis of this artificial 


jdt of the current, and conveys the logs into 


liſted upon the jack and cut into boards. Only 
tro ſaws at a time are employed in this mill. 


ure a greater number of ſaws. The very in- 
tligent owner of the mill has conſtructed it on 
pan, which' admits of the addition of a greater 
umber of courſes, according as theſe ſhall be 
tquired by an increaſed conſumption. On the 
ime principle he has built his corn-mill, which 


nes for grinding, as fixed by the legiſlative 
pwer, amounts to a twelfth throu ghout all Up- 


the wood ſawed. 

ln the e of laſt year a ful binge ring 
Vas desde ur a few yards diſtance from the 
unk of the river, which was, however, filled up by 
be fall of earth crumbling from its verge. This 
bring has again of late ſhewn itſelf in the canal, 


ng of theſe is prevented by other large balks 
anal. The water retains in this canal the ra- 
e lower part of the mill, where, by the ſame 


wem which moves the ſaws, the logs are 


The power of the water is almoſt boundleſs, 
ut the preſent wants of the country do not re- 


bs at preſent only four courſes. The miller's 


er Canada, and for ſawing logs to a N of _ 


Much FOR the blocks to the mill. A ſtone, 
| : h laid 
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laid over the ſpring, prevents its water fror; be 
ing mixed with that of the river. On the ap 
proach of a fire-brand the vapour or ſteam 
kindles, aſſumes the colour of burning ſpirit of 
wine, and burns down to the bottom. Much 
time will probably elapſe, before an enquiry ſhal 
be inſtituted, whether this yung” ve endowed 
with any medicinal powers. 85 
An iron- mine, too, has lately been diſcovered 
near Chippaway creek. A company has aſſo 
ciated for the working of this mine, and reſolved 
on erecting an iron- forge in the vicinity of the 
falls. But this they dare not eſtabliſh without 
the governor's permiſſion; for the mother coun- 
tty ſtill perſiſts in ſupplying all its colonies wit 
its own manufactures; and refuſes to relinquiſh : 
monopoly, that has already coſt it that part o 
America, which compoſes the United States * 
But the company hopot to obtain the deſired per 
| miſſion. ; 


The land all along the ied W avs [ably * 
to New York is ſeemingly good, though not o unc 
the beſt quality, and exhibits a conſiderable num ® "<P: 
ber of dwelling-houſes. The grants of land, made this pa 
by government m this country, are ſome of then 42 a 
= Impolitic diſputes; chiefly relative to the ke of tar goods, 
ation, not this monopoly, occaſioned the diſmemberment 0 ade. | 

| * Britiſh Empire in America. ä vor 
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of a recent, others of a more ancient date; the 
fiſt ſettlements are hardly ten years old, and the 
major part only three or four. The houſes, en- 
ticely built with logs, are better conſtrued, and 


United States. The mode of agriculture appears 
to be much the ſame, as in other parts of the 
Union. The common price of land in this 


rency, or two dollars and half an acre, if the pro- 


portion. of the cleared ground to the wooded be as 
forty to two hundred, or nearly ſo. Peculiar cir- 
cumſtanees, a favourable ſituation, more exten 

live buildings, &c. enhance the price. Through- 


not eaſily procured ; and they receive, beſides 
their board, from five to fix ſhillings per day. 


December to the beginning of April. 


this part of the country, does not deſtroy them, 
duch commodities, as arc deſtined for the upper 


goods, expedited from it, are embarked in this 
pace. The different buildings, conſtructed three 


more cleanly than in moſt other parts of the 


ncighbourhood is one pound, New Vork cur- 


qut this whole tract of country, labourers are 


The winter continues only from the middle of 
The roads from fort Erie to Newark are toler- 
ably open, and lie for the moſt part over a ſandy 


ground, which renders it more eaſy to keep them 
n repair. The frequent paſſage ta and fro, in 


country, are unſhipped in Queen's Town, and 


W years 


21 


e of the Yonnowſhouans, (who, with many 
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| | years ago, conſiſt of a tolerable inn, two or three 


good ſtore-houſes, ſome ſmall houſes, a block- 
houſe of ſtone; covered with iron, and barracks, 
which ſhould be occupied: by the regiment of Ge- 
neral Simcoe, but which are now unoccupied, the 
regiment being quartered in another part of the 


: province, Mr. Hamilton, an opulent merchant, 
| Who is concerned i in the whole inland trade of this 


part of America, poſſeſſes, in Queen's Town, a 


very fine houſe, built in the Engliſh ſtyle ; he has 


alſo. a farm, a diſtillery, and tan-yard. This mer- 
chant bears an excellent character ; he is'a mem- 
ber of the Legiſlature of e r but at 
preſent in England. 

The Portage was formerly on | the other ſide 


of the river; but as this, by virtue of the treaty, 


falls under the American dominion ; government 


has removed it hither. The whole country, 
though extremely ſandy, is covered with oak, 


cheſnuts, and fine hickory. trees, and ſuch parts, 


as are better watered, bear, in common with all 


other parts of America, aſh and maple- trees. 

It was on this ſpot, that Mr. de la Jox- 
QUIERE, commiſſioned by the French Court to 
ſecure the free navigation of the lakes to French 


tte -aders, formed his firſt ſettlements, which by per- 


miſſion, and under the protection of the Indian 


other 


| 


ment of General Simcoe, we could not but ex- 
pect a kind reception on lis part; and yet the 
erent exceeded our expectation. No ſooner was 
he informed of our arrival, than he ſent his adju- 


dighted from his horſe, he could not come him- 
ell. We accepted his invitation, and ſhortly af- 
ter dinner, he entreated us to remain with him, 
to ſleep in his houſe, and conſider ourſelves as at 

e. To refuſe this invitation would Have ill 


cotreſponded with the politeneſs of his conduct, 


of the ſincerity of which we were convinced. 
By accepting it, we greatly promoted our own 
convenience, as we had no viſits to pay in the 
town, which is full half a mile diſtant from the 
Governor's houſe, and could not but expect to 
be moſt agreeably entertained in his ſociety, and 
to obtain from him the moſt ſatisfactory infor- 
mation reſpecting the country, which ſo forci- 
by engaged our curioſity and attention. 
We ſoon underſtood, that we ſhould be oblig- 
ed to continue longer in Niagara than we origi- 


ally 1 On my acquainting C General Sim- 
| D d 2 coe 
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other tribes, have vaniſhed from this part of the 
gobe), were afterwards transferred to Niagara. 

From the civil treatment we experienced, as 
ſoon as we reached the boundaries of the govern- 


unt· general to invite us to dinner. Having juſt. 


— —— — — — — — - 


———— 
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| eve with my intention to proceed to Quebec, he anſv 
informed me, that, without the expreſs permiſſion Wl dired 

of Lord DoRcHESTER, it was not in his power I 

to allow any foreigner to enter Lower Canada; ll acqu 

he even ſhewed us the Governor-general's poſi. iſ taint 
tive orders to that effect, iſſued in the month of Wil gene 
October, and occaſioned by the conduct of ſome 

Frenchmen. Although the wiſe meaſures of pre- 

vention, adopted by the Governor-general, as well 
' as all ther ſteps tending to avert a revolution, 

met with my fulleſt approbation; yet I could 
not but find it extremely unpleaſant, that Mr. 

Hammond in ſo poſitive a manner ſhould have 
aſſured me of Lord Dorcheſter's perſect concur- 
rence with him on the ſcore of my intended 
journey. On his aſſerting, that a paſſport, grant- 

ed by him, was the only ſufficient mean to ena- 

dle a foreigner to proceed from the United States 
into Lower Canada, I entreated him, in addi- 
tion to this paſſport, to write a letter to Lord 

Dorcheſter, who, by ordering the ſubordinate 
commander to let us paſs, would have ſaved us a 

tedious delay in our journey, and the uneaſineſs 
naturally ariſing from our incommoding Gorer- 

nor Simcoe for ſuch a length of time. Yet, wc 
were . neceſſitated to conceal our diſſatisfaction, 
and wat until dern Dorcheſter could 1 end his 


_ anſwer 
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aner to Kingſton, to which I requeſted hinr to 
detit.!. - 

1 employed my 5 nee in | Niagara, : 
xquire ſome knowledge of the country, the at- 
ninment of which was greatly facilitated by the | 
generous openneſs of Governor Simcoe. ö 

So late as in the year 1791, the iminifinition 
of Upper Canada was ſeparated from that of 


Lower Canada. It formerly conſtituted a part 


of the province of Quebec. The adminiſtration 
of it was: much - the ſame as that of the Engliſh 
colontes, and depended entirely on the will and 


pleaſure of the Governor; yet was undoubtedly 


here conducted with. ſtill more precaution, not 
only becauſe Lord Dorcheſter, by all accounts, is 
a man of a mild and juſt diſpoſition. but alſo be- 

cauſe the leſſon, given by the United States, will 


not prove altogether fruitleſs. The Britiſh Parlia- 


ment, at the ſame time when it divided theſe 


two tracts of the province of Quebec into Upper 


and Lower Canada, gave them a repreſentative 
form of -government, which, though -all the 


ſprings of this political machine are yet in the —— 


hands of the Governor- general, is framed in ſuch 
a manner, that if this country ſhould grow more 


populous, more opulent and enlightened, it will 


not prove an arduous taſk, to reſcue the manage- 
ment t of public affairs from this influence, which 
= "NEV 5 3 
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| . is very great, and, i in the actual ſtate or 
che, perhaps abſolutely neceſſary, _. 

Lord Dorcheſter is Governor-general of the 
Britiſh poſſeſſions 1 in North America; the gover- 
nom of the different provinces are only lieu- 
tenant- governors; who, whenever he appears, 
yield to his ſuperior authority; and are alſo re- 
iponſible to him in all military affairs, if they be 
gentlemen of the army, which is by no means an 
indiſpenſible 1 for the place of a lieu- 
tenant-governor. In regard to ſtate- affairs of 
whatever nature and complexion, the lieutenant- 
governor correſponds immediately with the Eng- 
liſh miniſtry. It is from them he receives his or- 
ders and inſtructions, without being obliged to 
communicate them to the governor- general, who 
is not even poſſeſſed of the right, on leaving the 
different diſtricts of his government, to give the 
ſmalleſt n what is to be done during 
his abſence. For this reaſon the Governor-gene- 
ral, except when preſſing military arrangements 
call him from the chief town of his government, 
conſtantly reſides there, while the licutenant-go- 
vernor, who has no buſineſs in that place, keeps 
as much as poſſible at a diſtance from it. But 
as no accounts of any public expenditure pals, | 

without being ſigned by the Governor-general, 

he * a e influence over all ſorts of 


operations 
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operations and projects, which at leaſt require his 
zpprobation ; an influence that extends through 
all the different branches of his government. 


The Britiſh poſſeſſions in North America are | 


divided into Upper and Lower Canada, Ne 


Brunſwick, and Nova Scotia. Only the firſt two. 


of theſe provinces are governed by the new con- 
ſitution. | The others are EN as in former 
The bey bis tus and Lowes Ca- 
nada lies about one hundred miles above Mon- 
treal s. The extent of Upper Canada far exceeds 
that of Lower Canada, as, the weſtern boundary 
being undefined, it compriſes all the known and 
unknown countries, extending as far as the Pa- 
cific or Great Sea, and is bounded northwards alſo 
by unknown countries. The population of Lower 
Canada is eſtimated at about one hundredand forty 
thouſand ſouls, and that of Upper Canada at thirty 
thouſand, but this eſtimate ſeems rather high+. 


* The line between Upper and Lower Canada commences 
at a ſtone boundary on the N. bank of Lake St. Francis, in 
St. Lawrence River, in the cove W. of Point au Boudet, 
thence northerly to Ottawas River and to its ſource in Lake 
Tomiſcaning, thence due N. till it ſtrikes the boundary of 
Hydfon's Bay or New Britain. —Trarſfl. 5 

+ Dr. Mons E eſtimates the population of both theſe pro- 


inces at one hundred and fifty thouſand ſouls. Lower Ca- 


nada, in 1794, contained one hundred and thirteen thou- 
and and twelve inhabitants. —Tranfl. . 
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„ee of the new . conſtitution of 
Canada are as follows: 
That the Province of Quabes 1 divided ; into 


- ences]; Upper and Lower Canada. 


That it have two houſes of * one be- 


| redtary 3 one'elecive. 
That Upper Canada be deſtined! "M the recep- 


. tian chiefly of Britiſh ſettlers. 


That the allotment of lands in Upper = 
be, under certain TY left to the authority 
of the local legiſlature. -- 6 
That the repreſentative houſe of egarur be 
een elected. 
That the clergy be md fir by an ample 
allotment of lands; amounting to one-ſeventh. 
That certain titles bf. honour be connected 


8 * the right to a feat 1 in 0s e houſe 
of legiſlature. | 


That the ag: > md: more or lefs of 


the municipal law of England be left to the diſ- 


ee of the Provincial Aſſembly. 
Upper Canada is a new country, or rather a 


| country yet to be formed. It was probably for 


-this reaſon General Simcoe accepted the govern- 


ment of it. He was fully aware of the advan- 


tages, which his native land might derive from 


ſuch a colony, if it attained perfection; and ima- 
gined, that means might be found adequate to 


, this 
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of tis purpoſe. This hope was the eich 

vhich could impel a man of independent fortune, 
and, as he ſays, of confined wiſhes, to leave the 
arge and beautiful eſtates he poſſeſſes in England; 
and to bury himſelf in a wilderneſs among bears 
and. ſavages. Ambition at leaſt appears not to 
have been his motive, as a man in General Sim- 
woes ſituation is furniſhed with abundant means 
of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by uſeful activity, with- 
out removing to a great diſtance from his native 
country, where, in ſuch a caſe, he is almoſt ſure 
of being forgotten. But, whatever have been his 
motives, his deſign has been attended with conſe- 
quences highly beneficial. 5 

The plan conceived by General Same for 
peopling and improving Upper Canada ſeems, as 
ar as he has communicated it to us, extremely 
viſe and well arranged. The central point of all 
is ſettlements, and of the population of this 
country, he means to place between Detroit River 
and the plantations already eſtabliſhed in Lower 
Canada, within a ſquare formed by Lake Ontario, 
Lake Erie, Detroit River, and Lake Huron. 
From a ſuppoſition that the Fort of Niagara would 
certainly remain in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, * 
he at firſt intended to make, Newark the chicf 
town of his government. But, ſince it has been. 

1 - decided, 


0 
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decided“, that this fort is to be given up, he has 
been obliged to alter his plan. A chief town or 
capital muſt not be ſeated on the frontiers, and 
much leſs under the guns of the enemy's fort. He 
has ſince thought of York, ſituated on the northern 
bank of Lake Ontario, nearly oppoſite to Nia- 
gara f; it is in this place he has quartered his re- 
giment, and he intends to remove thither him- 
ſelf when he ſhall withdraw from the frontiers. 

+ York, from its extent, ſecurity, and ſituation, 
offers an excellent road. The communication 
between Lake Ontario and Lake Huron is facili- 
tated by ſeveral rivers ang ſmall lakes. The fur- 
rounding territory poſſeſſes a good ſoil, and affords 
all poſſible means to improve the trade on the 
lake. Even in a military point of view its ſitua- 
tion is very advantageous. The banks of Lake 
Ontario are likely to be firſt peopled by the Ame- 

ricans, and to become moſt populous; and Lower 
Canada will always prove to them an object of 

| Jealouſy and envy rather than Upper Canada. On 

this ground it is OO . ee to chooſe 2 


2 By the Treaty of 1794. . 
+ Vork, deſigned to be the ſeat of the government of Up- 
per Canada, is fituated on the north-weſt ſide of Lake On- 
tario, forty miles north by weſt from Niagara Fort, and one 
' Hundred as weſt-ſouth-weſt from Kingſton.—Trarfe 
ſituation, 


— 
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ftuation, Which renders it more eaſy to ſuceour 
ſuch points as are moſt expoſed to an attack. Vet 
Governor Simcoe ſeems to have relinquiſhed the 
idea of eſtabliſhing his reſidence, and the ſeat of 
nent, at York. He intends to remove 
them to the banks of a river, which is to be found 
in all maps under the name of De la Franche, 
and which he has named the Thames. This ri- 
ver, which riſes between Lake Huron and Lake 
Ontario, but is not yet fufficiently explored, is 
ſuppoſed not to be far diſtant from the Miami or 
Great River. It flows ſour or five miles in 
futh-weft direction, and empties itſelf into Lake 
St. Clair. It is the Governor's intention, to build | 
bis chief town, to which he has already given the 
name of London, about two hundred miles dif? 
tant from this lake. A communication between 
this river and another, which falls into Lake 
Huron, may be eaſily eſtabliſhed, in the vicinity 
of Glouceſter, and by land-carriage a communi- 
ation may alſo be opened with Lake Ontario. 
The Governor is at the ſame time maſter of theſe 
two lakes, as well as of Lake Erie, which, though 
ifteen miles diſtant, he can reach without any 
intervening portage, but one of three miles. 
Moreover, that part of Lake Erie, which lies 
neareſt to the projected capital (Long Point), is 
madly the moſt important point for the defence 
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of the lake, and on this point, which lies oppoſite 
to the American ſettlement on the peninſula, the 
Governor means to form a harbour, and ere& 
 ronfiderable works for its protection. If the ca- 
pital be ſituated on this ſpot, it will of conſequence 
enjoy ſeveral advantages, beſides thoſe which 
York would afford. It ſtands nearer to the centre 
of the expected population ; is more remote from 
the parts belonging to the Indians ; and the Go- 
vernor intends to ſtation the troops, which yet 
occupy the forts to be delivered up to the Ameri- 
cans, in the poſts of Glouceſter on Lake Huron, 
of Long Point on Lake Erie, of Michigan, in two 
or three towns, which are to be built on the banks 
of the Thames, and laſtly in Vork. This intended 
capital is ſurrounded by all poſſible means of de- 
Fence, and is ſo ſituated, that it may ſpeedily 
give ſuccour, wherever it may be wanted. 
From the readineſs which government diſplays 
in granting lands gratis, the Governor entertains 
not the leaſt doubt of ſoon obtaining a numerous 
population. Many families, who at the begin- 
ning of the American war embraced the royal 


cauſe, have ſince the concluſion of peace ſettled 
on lands, which were beſtowed on them gratis. 
The American ſoldiers, who fought under the 
ſame unfortunate banners, obtained alſo an in- 


demnification in lands, on which moſt of them 
| have 
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ite Wil ure ſettled. All officers, who ſerved in that 


he vr, are likewiſe entitled to ſome hundred acres, 
ct certain number of which are already cultivated 


a- y them. The Governor is alſo ſanguine in his 


ce hopes of procuring many coloniſts from the 


uchment to the Engliſh government. There 
arrive indeed every year a conſiderable number of 
families from different parts of the Union; they 
do not all ſettle, it is true, but ſome remain in 


mmerous ſettlers from New Brunſwick, who 
cannot endure the climate of that country. And 
aſtly, the conſiderable emigration from Europe, 


tan hopes of obtaining thence a very nume- 


miſſion of new inhabitants, who preſent them- 


come from the United States. For this reaſon, 


try, and ſtations ſoldiers on the banks of the 
lakes, which are in front of them. He would 
mit very ſuperannuated ſoldier of the Engliſh 
army, 


United States; he relies on the natural fondneſs - 
of theſe people for emigrating, and on their at- 


the country, He alſo reckons upon drawing 


which he fancies he foreſees, affords him cer- 


rous population, Yet, by his account, the pre- 
maling ſentiments of the people render the ad- 


ſelves, rather difficult; eſpecially of thoſe, who 


be ſends ſuch coloniſts, as cannot give a ſatisfac- 
tory account of themſelves, into the back coun- 
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army, and all officers of long ſervice, who are on 
half pay, to ſhare in the diſtribution of ſuch lands 
as the King had a right to diſpoſe of. He would 
diſmiſs every ſoldier, now quartered in Canada, 
and give him one hundred acres of land, as ſoon 
as he ſhould procure a young man to ſerve as his 
ſubſtitute, - With his views to encreaſe the po- 
pulation of the country, he blends the deſign of 
drawing young Americans into the Engliſh ſer- 
vice, by which he will augment the number of 
American families, attached to the King of Great 
Britain. In the midſt of theſe families of ſoldiers, 
which he intends to ſettle on the lakes, and on 
all the frontiers towards the United States, he 
means to place all the officers, who, as has already 

been obſerved, have any claim on the lands. He 

| propoſes thus to form a militia, attached to the 

King from habit and gratitude ; and this he con- 
ſiders as one of the moſt certain means for ſup- 
preſſing the diſturbances, which might be excited 
by ſome diſaffected new ſettlers, who inhabit the 
midland counties, and at the ſame time as one of 
the beſt meaſures of defence in caſe of an attack. 
By this plan of ſettling amidſt the ſoldiers offi- 
cers and gentlemen of reſpectable families, whom 
he hopes to attract from England, he wiſhes to 
form a claſs of gentry, and to promote m—_— 

| . 
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eſs the execution of the project, clearly diſcerni- 
dle in the new conſtitution, to introduce into the 
two Canadas an hereditary nobility. 0 
It is aſſerted, that all Canada, vaſt as is its ex- 
ent, produces not the neceſſary corn for the con- 
fumption of its inhabitants; the troops are ſup- 
plied with flour from London, and with ſalt meat 
5 Ireland. In General Simcoe's opinion Up- 
per Canada is not only capable of ſatisfying the 
wants of all its inhabitants, but alſo of becoming 
z granary for England, and of creating a conſi- 
derable trade by the exchange of this neceſſary of 
ite for other commodities ; nor does he entertain” 
te leaſt doubt, but that the activity, in agricul- | 
tural purſuits, which he endeavours to excite in 
Upper Canada, will operate as a powerful example 
in regard to Lower Canada, and rouſe it from its 
preſent ſupineneſs and indolence. He conceives, 
that the vaſt quantities of fiſh, with which the 
lakes abound, and eſpecially of ſturgeons in Lake 
© Ontario, afford the means of a ſucceſsful com- 
petition with Ruſſia, which ſupplies England with 
this article to a very conſiderable amount. 
The corn-trade is, in his judgment, far pre- 
ſerable to the fur-trade, which appears to him at 
once unprofitable for Great Britain, and a means - 
of oppreſſion to Canada, in as much as it throws 
the whole trade into the hands of a few compa- 
| nies, 


A = x 
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ſtitution and law of the land. Hei is, therefore 
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nics, and at the ſame time renders "OR PX 
of the commodities, which are imported fro 
England in return. Tt is his with, that merchants 
may ſettle on Lake Ontario, in Montreal, and in 
Quebec; and, by the eſtabliſhment of a comm 
trade, deſtroy that monopoly which very juſth 
| excites his indignation ; and he entertains _ 
that this will actually take place. 

The maxims of government, profeſſed by Ge 
neral Simeoe; are very liberal and fair; he deteſt 
all arbitrary and military government. without the 
walls of the forts ;-. and deſires liberty in its ut 
moſt latitude, ſo far as is conſiſtent with the con 


by no means ambitious of inveſting all power anc 
authority in his own hands, but commits to the 
heutenants, whom he nominates for each county 
the right of appointing the juſtices of the peace 
and officers of the militia, By. this meaſure, he 
thinks, he ſhall be able to attach men of weight 
and influence to government, and ſubordinate ot: 
- ficers to their ſuperiors, and thus ſecure add: 
tional reſources for preſervin g the good opinio 
and affection of the Canadians towards the Briti 
Government. All the juſtices of the peace, whoſe 
number is very great indeed, poſſeſs the right 
within their reſpective diſtricts of aſſigning, in the 
* 8 name, to every ſettler, with whoſe con 

duct 


- 
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two hundred acres of land; The furvey: 


the grant, i made in favour ef the new colenift; 
wd of the dach of allegiance, he has taken; on 
rediving- whieh' information he gives che new 
ittler-s/ ovrtificate; pointing out that abt of che 


pry 1A __ e e 


Mae de profent Itnalineß bf the number ef 
be inhabitants of Upper Canada ;"which, hows 
ger confiderable the migration may be, for a 
pat length of time will beat no ptopontibn t 
be ertent of country to be peopled; General 
imcoe entertains not the ſmalleſt with to en- 
te his territory at the expence of the Indians; 


indneſs thoſe whom the Americans drive fron 
beir kabitations; and this conduct is extremely 
riſe. E, on the one hand, the policy of the 
mited States require that, in the intermediate 
hace between them and the Engliſh, there ſhould 
vt refide a people, who may prove dangerous 
fom their extreme fuſceptibility of ſeduction, 
wo cannot be uſeful on account of cheir ſmall 


Vor. 1. E e hunting, 


iftri; where he is to find the land allettect to 
lm by-the-magiſtrate. If he mould win fore 


u the oontrary, he receives wich the utiticſt 


4 und principles ey are acquainted, x, 
dlc is informed by — — 


umber, and who, being a nation that lives by 


— 
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A wid large tract "AY for 
enhances Govemar Simcoe may, on the 


gern on "the. nee of the Engliſh. paſſions 

connect them by this meaſure more cloſely with 

England. and exaſperate them againſt, the Ame- 

' ricans, in order to take advantage of their hatred 
in, caſe of need; eſpecially. as he finds they will, 
at any. Key, cola Wiki vhatorer lands he may 
defire, - 8 

Although the Rabel 4 in 1 Simcoe's 


Th 

opinion, is not ſo profitable to England, as many WW 4. G 

men imagine; yet he will not divide its WW ans, 

profits with the Americans; who, by the ſurren- Fagli 

der of the forts, acquire a ſhare in the naviga- WW ec his 

tion of the lakes, and excellent harbours on their age. 

| | Coalt ;. and of conſequence, are poſſeſſed of every WW tic ne 

d means to participate in this branch of commerce. heavy 

- A communication, he thinks, may eaſily be open- WM © en 

ed between. Lake Huron and Lake Ontario, by end 

means of St. J oſeph 8 River, which by relieving uy 

the fur-traders from the trouble and expence of up 

the: circuitous navigation of the Detroit River, Mu m 

of Lake Erie, of the Niagara river, and of a umb! 

great. part of Lake Ontario, would diſappoint the BW ent 

United: States in their hope of receiving in fu*WMWHuro, 

* ture, as they haye hitherto done, any articles (ce 
acroſs. . lakes from. the foreſts ſituate above 


Lake 


Ve: 
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like Huron, and would at che ſame time free. 


Engliſh ſhips from the neceſſity of paſſing by the 
frts bf Detroit and Niagara, which are hence- 
forth to belong to the Americans. Nay, he is of 
ginion; that a direct communication might be 
eabliſhed' between Lake Huron and St. Laws 


ence river, which would however require ſeveral 


portages, on account of the numerous rapids 
thich interrupt the navigation of that river, as 


nell as of the ſmall lakes through which i it flows: 
The: plan of military operation coneeived by 


de Governor; in caſe of a war with the Ameri®' 


ans; conſiſts in chiefly drawing them- into the 


glich dominions, where, under the protection 
of his forts, he-can fight them to greater advan- 


age He further intends to eſtabliſh'a reſpecta- 


le navy, compoſed of ſmall veſſels, mounting 
kavy guns, which no Amefican yacht can date 


[to engage, and which, if a deſcent were openly 


tempted on the territory of the United States, 


vould be well qualified to cover the landing. He 


lo promiſes himſelf much from the aſſiſtance of 


his militia, with whom he would make conſi- 


kerable inroads into the heart of the enemy's _ 
wuntry. -: The communication between Lake 
Huron and Lake Ontario appears to him ſtill more 
teceſlary in time of war, as by means of this com- 
Wamiration he intends to convey into the latter 

1178 | E e 2 lake 


plans, derive conſiderable aid from the ſoldiers 
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lake the galleys, bomb-Betohts and: gun-boats, 
which he purpoſes to build;at another town, hy- 
er en the Thames, to which he has given the 
name of Chatham. 
© The views of Governor. guss Tandon thoſe, 
which concern the civil government, are un - 
doubtedly extenſive, and well planned. They are, 
in my judgment, the beſt which. can-be conceiy 
ed, in his ſituation, as an Engliſh governor ; anc 
the poſſibility of their being carried into effect 
| cannot. be queſtioned, if he peſſeſſes the confi- 
dence of government, and has plenty of money 
to expend. He may alſo, in the execution of his 


quartered in his province. He is aware of the 
ta labour in a country, where he cannot hope tc 
make them maſters of a complex fyitem of tac 
tics, and where laborious habits peculiarly fit 
them for that ſort of warfare, which is beſt adapt 
ed to the ſmallneſs of their number, to the ene- 
my they Have to combat, and to the difficultiea 
they have to encounte. 
But the execution af his gets is neverthe . 

| les. upon the whole, obſtructed: by numerous ob- 
"Tales; — Aa nts in the Go- 
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negnitude,/and which cmptiſes ſo great a W. 
jcty of dofigns, en be carried into execution by 
kim only, who was able to conceive ib, From 
te very nature of the principles on\whith it is - 
hilt, and the intimate cormection of its various 
nts; che fiiccefsful execution of ſuch a project 
ipoſes, on the part ef the exvcirtor; belies . 
howough Knowledge of its ſtracture prograny 
jlexion,” courage, order, and a laudable ambition 


of achieving arduous and uſeſul undertakings; 


rquiſites, hardly to be met with in any perſon! 
ho may be ſent to ſueceed this governor. If 


ich a one be a man of moderate capacity, he will 
xither be able to purſue nor to execute a plan, 
[which is not of a nature to be committed to. 
ſibaltern officers; and if he be poſſeſſed of forme 
parts; as is generally the caſe, ſelf-love will dif- 
fade him from purſuing a plan, laid down by 
mother ; and however poſitive and peremptory 
tis inſtructions may be, at two thouſand miles 
fitance they will be eaſily evaded. Add to this, 
that fondneſs for military power, and the love of 

ubitrary authority ate in every region of the 

flobe the uſual attributes of men in power. If, 
therefore, General Simcoe ſhould execute his des 
ſen of leaving Upper Canada, two years hence, 
bs will hardly find ſufficient time to lay the foun- 


tions bf: TAE which appears to him, and 1 
Ee 3 | think 
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think very juſtly, e extremely well adapted to pro. 
mote the proſperity. of Upper Canada, and greatly 
enlarge the jntereſts of Great Britain, The va: 
rious branches af this plan, are ſo extenſive and 
ſo numerous, that a long ſeries of years, ſpent in 
the. ſame ſpirit and unwearied excriion, will be 
requiſite to execute it in its whole extent. 
But the. himſelf, I believe, would meet with 
impediments in the execution of hig plan. Al 
though General Simcoe. is entirely independent 
on Lord Dorcheſter in all civil concerns, yet he 
is not ſo in regard to the military department, 
of which the quartering of the troops forms a 
part. He told me himſelf, that, in this reſpect, 
hae fearęd to meet irh oppgſition; and I incline 
to think, that on this ſubject he did not expreſs 
all he knows. Unleſs the troops be ſtationed in 
ſuch poſts, as to cover and defend the projected 
capital, and the various ſettlements which he has 
in contemplation ; unleſs they be kept t to labour 
rather .than military exerciſes, and unleſs thoſe, 
who can find ſubſtitutes, be diſmiſſed from ſer- 
vice; his projet fails i in three very material points, 
which can hardly be eee by any. other 
means. „ 
Cord Dchetice is "ma in years, . 
like all aged people, no friend of new ideas. Be- 
fide that he 1 is fond of boundleſs power, the pre: 


railing 


nailing} diſpoſition of the inhabitants of Lowet 
more troops into that province; and ſeveral hints, 
intention. The Governor may .alſo, perhaps; be e 
too ſanguine in ſome of his ee Hs or in- 
dulge deluſive hopes. 

As to the emigration from the United FR 
to Upper Canada, I mean a conſiderable emigra- 
tion, it appears not to me altogether ſo probable 
1 to him. The free grant of lands ſeems at firſt 
6ght a much greater inducement, than it actually 
ß. The lands are indeed given away gratis; a 
| certificate of the ſurveyor, granted by command 
| of the Executive Council, gives the new ſettlers 
a right ta the uſufruct of theſe lands; but the 
property thereof is ſooner or later transferred, ac- 
cording to the will and pleaſure of the Council. 
To the beſt of my knowledge, none of theſe free 
grants include a transfer of the right of property. 
fan oceupier of this deſcription dies without 
jſſue, previouſly to his having acquired that right, 
his eſtate eſcheats to the King; no collateral 
friends. or relations ſucceed in the poſſeſſion of 
the eſtate; and, of conſequence, the money and 
an a in its improvement and e cultiva - 

1 E e 4 > tion 


- Gpquaintance wich ſubftantial and reſpe cable ſet- 


——— artes md, 
a cnttzin quantity of land, the price of which is 
ts de paid hy diſtant ant 8: has a proſpect 
of diſcharging them by ſelling again a ſmall por- 

of his /eſtate, che value oi which ho has dou- 
. iad-by. cultivation; white the Canadian planter 
has to look for the permaneney of his poſſeſſion 
merely to the will and: pleaſure: of the Governor 
and, if he underſtand his intereſt, he will not place 
on him an implicit | dependance. Intereſt and an 


tlers may, m doubt, procure” him, ſooner, the 
night of; property; and thus facilitate à ſecond 
fate, Rut favours: af this kind ure always con- 
fined to a part of the eſtate; and depend on the 
arbitrary will of the Council. As long, there- 
fore, ias; there ſhall exit no law, determining the 
period and terms of the inveſtiture with theſe 
rights; the poſſeſſors vill rernain uneaſy and 1 in. 
ſecure; and conſequently che progreſs of im- 
provement will be greatly retarded. Mines of 
every deſcription, from gold down te pit-oool, 
which may be diſcovered in the lands, 'thus 
coded, as ben all timber, . 2 
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— All cheſe reſtricklone -eannot but 
ender a good ſettler very uneaſy, : and may, in 
he eſtimation of many people prone to emigra» 
yon, far outweigh the advantages of a froe grant. 
The attachment to the King of Great Britain. 
which is frequently alleged as a ground fer emi- 
gation, ſeems: an empty dream. It is omnon 
with all Engliſſimen, who hold here places under 
prernment, to boaſti uf this attachment of many 
nhabi tants of the United States of every rank 
ud deſcription. On what grounds this opinion 
ts, I Know not; but it is certainly not war- 
They there profeſs ſo loudly and uniformly prin- 

iples; which indicate the exact reverſe; that 
ſl theſe profeſſions ought doubtleis to be conſidered 

x better pledges of the true ſentiments of the 
Americans, ane, alen i. 


nen in'place; ; 
The families, e nes fwmathe Unite 


— 
- 
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their being ſubject there to a tax, with which, 
eee eee re ee = 
4 I this de really the cafe, fuch a diſpoſition 
annot in future times prove favourable to Great 
NMtain. We were alſo told, that General Sim - 
0e, #99: 56 eee 8 to people Upper Ca- 
Rada, is by no means difficult in regard to tus 

5 1 


ſtates, emigrate moſt of them, it is aſſerted, from = 
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quilifiextions' of the new ſettlers, who prefent ? Th 
themſelves; and that, notwithſtanding his aver. Wi ilreac 
fion. to ſpeculations-in land, and his perſonal dis prin! 
intereſtedneſs; frequently a Whole townſhip, nay Wi vonſit 
at times two or threo enen are ee to one ſtuat 
and the ſame perſon ty, 18 
The Governor is of opinion; PRO the trade of fatte: 
ener Canada may be encreaſed by the commo - tl 
dities of the Geneſſęe dlſtrict, for which he ſees the 
no other outlet, but by the river of St. Law- ncan 
rence.” This opinion, however, ſeems to have no be ſuc 
foundation; When it is conſidered, that Lake Wi ma 
| Oneida, the Wood-creek and Mohaw k- river offer i their 
ready means for a water- communication with ſre o 
Lake Ontario and the North River; which is at other 
preſent interrupted: only at three places, where Wii der 
the boats are to be carried; and that the Ame: the ri 
ricans, in every part of the Union, diſplay the oCcux 
_ utmoſt zeal, activity and induſtry, in every thing Wi * gr. 
Which tends to facilitate communication by wa- Pie 
ter. But upon the whole the-Governor's miſcal- WW * n 
culations, originating from national prejudices, are of a, 
of too little importance to impede the execution Wl ten 
of his project; they may perhaps protract its com- fence 
pletion, but cannot occaſion its failure. The true þ the 
impediments are thoſe, which 1 have before men- As 
tioned, and the chief . is the Goremors ures 
3 MICE 2 
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The. eben population amounts, as I have 


lready ſtated, to to thirty thouſand ſouls. The 


principal: ſettlement is that of Detroit ; which 
conſiſts, entirely, of French families, and is moſtly 


ſituated on a tract of land that, according to trea- 


ty, is to be given up to America, The Engliſh 
fatter themſelves, that the families, who have 
ſettled there, will remove from the American to 
the Britiſh fide, But, if the conduct of the Ame- 


can government towards theſe families ſhould 
be ſuch, as the intereſt of America dictates; there 


remains but little probability, that they will leave 
their long cultivated eſtates, merely from a de- 
fire of living under the Engliſh dominion. The 
other. ſettlements in Upper Canada conſiſt i in a 
rery conſiderable colony, which ſtretches along 
the river from Fort Erie to Newark, is not fully 
occupied, and does not compriſe a large extent 
of ground; in a few. plantations on the creeks, 


vhich, run into Lake Ontario from Newark up to 
its northern point; in an inſignificant beginning 
of a ſettlement in York; and laſtly in Kingſton, 
| extending along the banks of the river St. Law- 
rence to the boundanes of Lower Canada, which 


þ the: moſt populous of all. 


As to the Governor's military 1 ig mea- | 


in of defence only are ſettled and determined: ; 
his 


, , CC 


| on this ſubject was ſuch as the moſt violent par- 
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his Plans of offenſive operation are 5 undefined bel is 
and uncertain as not to deſerve any mention. by the 
The hatred of the Governor again t the Unit» the ch 
eld Bites ocaſions him, on the {lighteſt occaſion, ment 


to 6verſcap all the bounds of prudence and de- 


 ceney; which he carefully : obſerves in all other 

matters, He was a zealous promoter of the Ame - diſput: 
ficaty war, in Which he took a very active, yet excitin 
very unſorttmate, part. The calamitous iſſue of be con 
the war has ſtill more exaſperated his hoſtility ; purpoſ 
and it was with the fincereſt grief T liftencd to roveng 
his boaſting of the numerous houſes he had fired adopte 
during that unfortunate conflict, and of his in- the dif 
tention to burn a ſtill greater number in caſe of a athis « 


rupture, In ffiort, the whole of his intentions 


 ty-rage alone can infpire, He told us, that, in 

caſe of another war with America, by expending 
raſt ſums of money, he would force them to ex- 
pences equally great, which they world not be 


able to meet, and nuch leſs to ſupport for any 
length of time; in Hort, wage againſt them a derous 
money-war. Vet he affirms inceflantly, that it and p 
is his amrivus wilh to preſerve peace with tho theſe | 
e States. This he very juſtly conſiders as indiyid 
rful mean of promoting the proſperity of L have 
his eee A the re- tat, 


bels 
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by the ſurrender of the forts, is ſo ſtrang; that 
the charge; preſerrod againſt him by the govern- 
ment of the United States; of his having laſt 
| year aſſiſted the Indians as much à he could, 
without: making himfelf openly a party in tha 
pute, ſeems: not devoid” of foundation. By 
ereiting this war, the ſucceſsful iſſue of which 
de conſidered as certain, he attained the twofold 


purpoſe: of ſatisfying at once his ambition and his 


| revenge:/; He does nat himſelf deny, that he had 
aopted-the neceſſary meaſures for conducting to 
the diſtrict of Geneſſee all the Indians, who were 
athis diſpoſal, and who, by his account, amount- 


ed to five thouſand men- meaſures which would 


naturally have been attended with the firing of 
a the habitations, and the ſlaughter of all the 
inhabitants. A war, thus barbarous and deſtruc· 
tire, would have been waged by England at the 


| end of the eighteenth century; and the founder 
Aa colony, in every other reſpect a man of ge- 
nerous and noble feelings, would have projected 


and prepared it. I ſhould not have credited 
theſe projects, had I heard them ſtated by any 
indiyidual hut the Governor himſelf; or ſhould: 
L have ventured to introduce them here, but 


that, within my knowledge; he has repeatedly 


communicated them to ſeveral other perſons. 


But 


9 
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But for this inveterate hatred againſt the Unit: 
ed States, which he tod loudly profeſſes, and 
which carries him too far, General Simcoe ap- 
pears in the moſt advantageous light. He is 
juſt, active, enlightened; brave, frank; and poſ- 

_ ſeſſes the confidence of the country, of the troops; 
and of all thoſe who j Join him in the adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs. To theſe he attends with 

the cloſeſt application ; he preſerves all the old 
| friends of his King, and neglects no means to 
procure him new ones. He unites; in my judg- 
ment, all the qualities, which his ſtation re- 
quires; to maintain the important poſſeſſion of 
nn 1 it be n that England can long re- 
tain it. 

In his orivath life, Govtrtwr Simcoe 18 frmpl, 
lan, and obliging. He inhabits a ſmall miſer- 
able wooden houſe, which formerly - was occu- 

pied by the commiſſaries, who reſided here on at- | 
count of the navigation of the lake. His guard 
conſiſts of four ſoldiers, who every morning come 
from the fort, and return thither in the evening. 
He lives in a noble and hoſpitable manner, with- 
out pride ; his mind is enlightened; his cha- 
rater mild and obliging ; he difcourſes with 
much good fenſe on all fubjects, but his favorite 
topics are his projects and war, which ſeem to be 


the objects of his * paſſions. He is se- 
quainted 
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nainted wih the military hiſtory of all coun | 


ties; no hillock catches his eye without excit - 
ng in his mind the idea of a fort, which might 
be conſtructed on the ſpot; and with the con- 
ſruction of this fort he aſſociates the plan of ope- 
ations for a campaign, eſpecially of that which 
; to lead him to Philadelphia. On hearing his 
profeſſions - of an earneſt deſire of peace, you 
cannot) but ſuppoſe, either that his reaſon muſt 
bold an abſolute ſway over his Pye: or that Ae 
&ceives himſelf 

Mrs. S1MC0E is a lady of Aby Ar, years "of 
ye. She is baſhful, and ſpeaks little; but ſhe 
da woman of ſenſe, handſome and amiable, and 


fulfils all the duties of the mother and wife with 


the moſt ſerupulous exactneis. The performance 


of the latter ſne carries ſo far as to act the part of 
z private ſecretary to her huſband. - Her talents 


or drawing, the practice of which ſhe confines 


to-maps " plane, enable her to be extremely 


Ca xcs, except : a duty c on. 
nine, * to four-pence per gallon on Ma- 


(ira, and two-pence on oth ſorts of wine, and: 
irty-ſix ſhillings ſterling 2 year for a 


tern licence, which, during the ſeſſion of 1 7 93, | 


Was encreaſed by _P dining Canada, cur 
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reney [four dollars]®: The fin total of the 
public reveime amounts to nine hundred pounds I v che 
 Rerling; out of which are puid the ſalaries of the i tn 
- Speaker of the HMouſe of Repreſentatives and of I ben P 
the ſecretaries; the remainder is deſtined to meet od 
da) 


the expence which local circumſtances may re- 

| Hunde the ſervice and maintenance of ſociety. 
The juſtices of the peace determine in the quar- 
der ſeſſions, as they do in England; the amount of 
the *county>rates: for the conſtruction of public 
buildings, for the repair of the roads, and the 
maintenance of the army. (The laſt item is not 
4 yet known in Canada.) Theſe rates are raiſed 
by means of à capitation or poll-tax, aſſeſſed in 
proportion to the probable amount of the pro- 
perty of che whole who are in the diſtrict, lia» 
ble to contribute; the largeſt aſſeſſment on any 

individual exceeds not four dollars. 

On the fame principle is raiſed the pay of the 
members of the aſſembly, who, on their return 


* The value of money in Canada ſhould, according to 
law, be equal to that which it bears in Halifax, and con- 
ſequently a dollar be worth five- ſhillings. | This ſtandard 
is ſtrictly adhered to in all government accounts, but not 
fo ſcrupulouſly obſerved in the courſe of private buſineſs. 
The Currency, which circulates in New York, paſſes alſo, 

| Eſpecially in that part of C Canada 2 AO 0 on New 
| ee AIR e 


at 


— 
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it the end of the ſeſſion, deliver to the juſtice 
of the peace of theit diſtrict a certificate of the 
ſheaker, proving the number of days' they have 
deen preſent, and receive two dollars per day out 
the money raiſed for that purpoſt, ne | 
the days they have been upon their. journey. 
The quarter - ſeſfions are held in every ditttiet; - 
md the diviſion into diſtricts is connected with 
the adminiſtration of juſtice. The juſtices of the 
High Court of Tudicature for civil and criminal | 
auſes, who are three in number, including the 
chief juſtice, hold four ſeſſions annually in the 
town in which the Governor reſides. They alſo 
pon circuits in the different diſtricts of the pro- 
ice once a year; judges for the different diſ- 
tids fit at ſhorter intervals to ſettle matters of 
ile importance, and the Juſtices of the peace 
qerciſe the ſame juriſdiction as in England. 
| Atribunal, compoſed of the Governor and two 
members of the Executive Council, form the 
Court of Appeal in ſuch cauſes as have been de- 
aded by the High Court. of Judicature. The 
Goyernor forms alſo, with the concurrence of an 
iſtant, the choice of whom depends entirely on 
tis option, a Court of Chancery for the deciſion 
of cauſes, concerning teſtaments, inteſtate heirs, 
mhans, &c. | 

Reſpecting the frequency and puniſhments of 

Vor. . + * 5 „ crimes, 25 
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here mulcted, but that the fines are ſeldom paid 


recovery of debts; but ſometimes originate alſo 
from quarrels and aſſaults; drunkenneſs being 


and St. John's. The juſtices of the peace are 


ing, completing, and aſſembling of the militia 
The counties are about twelve in number. Thei 
names, with which I am unacquainted, are not o 
ſufficient importance to deſerve to be here men 
tioned The militia of each county are aſſem 


crimes, Mr. Wurz, e een of the 
province, informed me, that there is no diſtrid, 
in which one or two perſons have not already 
been tried for murder; that they were all acquit- 
ted by the jury, though the evidence was ſtrongly 
againſt them; that, from want of priſons, which 
are not yet built, petty offences, which in Eng- 
land would be puniſhed with impriſonment, are 


for want of means of execution; and that the 
major part of law-ſuits have for their object the 


very common vice in this country. 
The province of Upper Canada is divided inte 
the four diſtricts of Detroit, Niagara, Kingſton 


ſelected from among thoſe perſons, who are belt 
qualified for ſuch an office; but, in a country {c 
recently ſettled men worthy of this truſt can 
not be numerous. | 

The diviſion of Upper Conia into counties i 
purely military, and relates merely to the enliſt 


| blec 
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14 cotmmainded by a leutenant and ſecond- 


d, iasenant; they muſt be divided into regiments | 
dy ad companies. They aſſemble once a year in 


of the different companies at leaſt twice a year. 
Frery: male inhabitant is conſidered as a militia- 


g- from the age of ſixteen to fifty. He is fined. 
reh dar dollars if he do not enliſt at the proper 
ud ine; and officers, both commiſſioned and non- 
he | 


ainmiſſioned, who do not join their regiments: 
t the time the' militia are aſſembled, pay a fine ;; 


kn officer, who, in caſe of an attack or inſurrec- 
ton, ſhould not repair to his aſſigned poſt, would 
k puniſhed with a pecuniary penalty of fifty 
pounds ſterling, and a petty officer with a fine of 
trenty pounds ſterling. A militia-man, who, 


aition, or: accoutrements, is fined five pounds 


br two months. The Quakers, Baptiſts, and 
Dunkers pay, in time of peace, twenty ſhillings a 
fear; and, during a war or inſurrection, five 


ry ſervice. Out of theſe fines and ranſoms the 

djutant-general of the militia receives his. pay, 

ud the remainder is at the Governor's diſpoſal. 
Fs is nearly the ſubſtance of the firſt 2 of 


ach county, and are inſpected by the captains 


he former of eight dollars, and the latter of two. 


ſells either the whole or part of his arms, ammu- 


terling; and, in default of payment, impriſoned | 


pounds ſterling, for their exemption from mili i. 


: [4 
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the legiſlative body of Upper Canada, paſſed in frayed 
. 1798. In the following year, 1794, an additional the pc 
act paſſed relative to the: militia, the chief regu - ndian 
lations of which tended to improve and define tary e2 
more accurately the internal ſorm of the regi- dne h. 
ments, battalions, and companies, and to render two⸗-tl 
the aſſembling o of detachments more eaſy and ex- ... pa 
peditious. This act determines, that, in time of incif 
war, the obligation to carry arms in defence off This p 
the country ſhall: not ceaſe before the age of fix ſoned 
ty; and that, of conſequence, Quakers and others, ¶ nahav 
who enjoy an exemption. from military ſervice, hanke 
ſhall pay for their immunity up to that age. It boxe 
alſo obliges the militia to ſerve on board of ſnips de dis 

and veſſels, to act as cavalry, and to extend thei u dif] 
ſervice beyond the province, on condition how limes, 
ever, that the ſame men be not bound to ſerve neang 
; more than ſix months ſucceſſively. Such © 
The exemptions from military ſervice are con-Miiſ ca(de 
fined to the officers of juftice, and other public weſent 
functionaries, whoſe number is very ſmall. The iſtribu 
whole militia is eftimated at nine thouſand men, weſery 
for a tract of country of conſiderable extent, ins thei 
which, however, the communication and aſſem- dear, 
bling of the troops are much facilitated by the ue 5.7 
1 ſernor 
All the — of the Givi and military a hag hs 


miniſtration of * and Lower Canada are de- 
frayed 


— 


fayed by England. The ſum total, including 


tary expenditure, amounts for Upper Canada to 
two-thirds of this ſum, or ſixty thauſand pounds, 


principal agents, under agents, interpreters, &c. 
This pay deducted, all the other charges, occa- 


mhawks, muſkets, powder and ball, knives, 


dove all, in rum. The agents are charged with 
the diſtribution. of theſe articles, which by ſome 


neans the Indians are ſuppoſed to be gained over, 


wnſiderable influence, obtain a larger ſhare of 
preſents ; by which, and eſpecially by a profuſe 
lifribution of rum, their friendſhip is gained and 
preſerved. The Americans are depicted to them 
s their inveterate enemies; they are made to 


the firſt ſi ignal. It was in this manner the Go- 
mor imagined laſt year, from the reports he 
kd received, that he ſhould be able to difpoſe of 
iy thouſand men, who had all taken an oath, 

Ff 3 
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the political expences,.or the money paid to the. 
Indians, though this forms an item of the mili- 


one hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. Nearly 


ue paid to the Indians; including the pay of the 


ſoned by the Indians, conſiſt in preſents, to- 


blankets, rings; buckles, hats, looking-glaſſes, and, 


duch of their chieſtains, as are believed to poſſeſs 


frear, that they will burn and ſcalp theſe foes at 


— 


re diſtributed every year, by others at various . 
times, according to circumſtances, It is by theſe 
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not to leave a ſcalp on the ſkull of any American 
they ſhould fall in with. A relation of theſe 
atrocities has all the appearance of an exagge- 
rated account of ſome nation of cannibals, and 


yet it 18 literally true“. The Engliſh aſſert, that tain 
| the Americans, on their part, * exactly in [1 
the ſame manner. | is all 
It muſt be confeſſed, that the coloniſts, by their poſec 
mean and barbarous policy, teach the Indians to whic 
deſpiſe them. But we may indulge a hope, that ſent 
the time is not far diſtant, when the latter ſhall as he 
poſſeſs ſufficient ſenſe, to take the preſents of powe 
England and the money of the United States, that 
and to laugh at both theſe great nations; ſcom- bim. 
ing to be any longer the tools of their ambition Cou! 
and revenge. Ar 
We have here bern told, that England s an- WY Prep: 
rt expenditure for Upper and Lower Canada coun 
amounts to four or five hundred thouſand pounds bas! 
ſterling ; whether the penſions and donations al h 
wh ich. England beſtows on ſome inhabitants off ftior 
the United States, be compriſed 1 in this eſtimate, all bi 
I-know not; but this I know, from a very reſpec: any 
. C 
0... With all candid readers it will undoubtedly be a mat ed oi 
ter of regret, that the author ſhould have preferred a charge WY 
of ſuch a ſerious and heinous complexion, without giving wa” 
om the leaſt: trouble to ſubſtantiate its truth. Tran ment 
later. | | 


table 
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| table ſource, that they amount to a pretty large 
ſum. Is it this circumſtance, to which Meſſrs. 
Hammond and Simcoe allude, when they ſpeak 


of the numerous friends of the King of Great Bri- 
tain in the United States? 
I have not yet mentioned, that the Governor 


F is alfo Preſident of an Executive Council, com—- 
poſed of five members. In regard to the bills, 


which have paſſed both houſes, his aſſent or diſ- 
ſent is determined by the majority of votes. But, 
he appoints this council, and has alſo the 
power of diſſolving it, we may eaſily conceive, 


that it conſiſts of members entirely dependant on 
| him. The major pert hold ſeats in the Legiſlative” 


Council. 


An office, which was e il with 


preparing for the diſcuſſion and deciſion of the 
council ſuch matters as concern grants of land, 


| has lately been aboliſhed. The Executive Coun- 


eil has reſerved to itſelf the introductory diſqui- 
fition, as well as the definitive determination, of 


al buſineſs of this deſcription. The number of 


thoſe, who apply for lands, is uncommonly great. 
The claims of the petitioners are generally ground- 
ed on their attachment to the Britiſh Monarch, 
and their diſguſt or - hatred againſt the govern- 
ment of the United States. But, under allegations 
of this kind, frequently lurks a ſpirit of ſpecula- 


3 f 4 tion. 
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Gan.” Notwithſtanding the Glicitude faid to be. 

diſplayed by the council to diſeover the truth, 
many grants of land are made on no other 
grounds than favour. By the letter of the law, 
which, however, is often eluded, one individual 
cannot obtain more than one thouſand two hun- 
dred acres. Yet, as the grants contain no clauſe 
fixing the period within which the ground is to 
be cleared, ſpeculations frequently occur, and 
not the leaſt ſecurity is obtained, that the land 
will bea moment ſooner inhabited for being thus 
| beſtowed. 

I have already ne that 5 Tk who 
ſeryed in the American War, have a right to a 
ſhare in theſe lands, which amounts, for a lieu- 
tenant to twelve hundred acres, and for a colonel 
to five thouſand. But officers, who nev er acted 
in the American war, nor ever held a colonel's 
commiſſion, have obtained ſhares as great as the 
largeſt allotted to thoſe who have. Theſe lands, 
though moſt fayourably ſituated, are not yet 
cleared; nor is there the leaſt appeannce of their 
being ſpeedily cultivated. | 
Every thing is 3 dear at New 12 
The ſhops are few, and the ſhopkeepers, combin- 
ing againſt the public, fix what price they chooſe 
upon their goods. The high duty laid by Eng- 
land ans all the commodities exported from her 
| iſlands 
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ud proves a powerful: —— 


contraband trade with the United States, where, 


in many articles, the difference of prick amounts 
to two-thirds, The government of Canada is 


very vigilant to prevent this contraband- trade; 


but a certain proſpe& of gain excites to exertion, 
which will frequently ſucceed in eluding the 
Ew, as well as the vigilance of the executive 
power. The ſhopkeepers know perfectly well 
tow to favour. this contraband trade, the only 


| means fox deſtroying which would be to lower | 


the duties, and, of conſequence, the price of the 
commodities. The Governor has it in centem- 
flation, to encourage ſuch manufactures as pro- 
luce theſe articles, which are run in large quan- 
üties into this province from the United States, 
fuch as hats. But all his exertions to this effect 
vill fail in regard to ſugar, coffee, tea; in ſhort, 
with reſpect to all commodities, which are di- 
realy imported from the United States, without 


nn | 


9 
During « our long reſidence at Naryhall all the 


| nhabitants of an Indian village, of the Tuſcarora 


nation, came to congratulate the Governor on his 
late arrival at Naryhall. All theſe viſits and con - 
gratulatory compliments have no other object but 


to obtain ſome drink, money, and preſents. Theſe 


Indians 
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Indians generally arrive in the morning, in veſ. noſt 
ſels, from the oppoſite banks of the river, which many 
they inhabit. They were decked out with un- their 
common care, covered with rags of every de- alin 
ſcription, and adorned with horſe-hair, and fea- 0 
thers of all poſſible ſpecies of birds. In their 
ears and noſes they wore rings of the moſt varied 
forms and colours. Some were dreſſed in Euro- 
pean clothes, others wore laced hats, and ſome 

. were naked, excepting the double apron, and 
painted from head to foot. It is in the manner 
of painting themſelves, that their genius is eſpe- 
eially diſplayed. In general they prefer the 
harſheſt colours, paint one leg white, and the 
other black or green, the body brown or yellow, 
the ſace full of red or black ſpots, and their eyes 
different colours. In a word, they unite in their 
decorations the utmoſt abſurdity and harſhneſs. 
They are, every one of them, painted in a dif- 
_ ferent ſtyle, and furniſhed with a ſmall looking- 
glaſs, which they every moment conſult with as 
much attention as the moſt finiſhed. coquette. 
They comb themſelves again and again, and 
touch up the colours, which may have faded 
from. perſpiration or exerciſe. Many of them 
wear ſilver bracelets and chains round their necks 
and arms. Some have a white ſhirt with long 


flceves: over their clothes, and this ſorms their be 
mes moſt 


SFP 


9 


at elegant garment ; the major part wear as 
many ſilver buckles as they can afford. In ſhort; 
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their appearance calls to recollection the whimſi- 
al maſks, which throng the ſtreets at Paris during 
de carnival. ” It” muſt, however, be confeſſed, - | 
that their abſurd finery, in a great meaſure, con- 


| fiſts of things, which they make themſelves, of 
 korſes', buffaloes', or other hair, or of the briſtles 


of the hedge-hog. They twiſt ropes of the bark 
of trees, and make laces of a ſpecies of herbs. 
Many of theſe articles, which they uſe to adorn 

their dreſs, their tobacco-bags, their ſcalping- 
knives, garters, and mockinſons, (a ſort of ſhoes) 


ue made by the women, with a regularity, a ſkill; 


nay, I may ſay, with a taſte, ſeldom to be found 


in Europe. Their chief excellency conſiſts in 


the great variety, and richneſs of the colours, 
which they generally extract from leaves, and 
from the roots of certain herbs ; but they poſſeſs 


| alſo the art of extracting them from all dyed 
nens and filks, of which they can obtain a piece. 
be RE rags in the juice of a plant, with . 


the ſpecies and name of which I am unacquainted, 
and thus obtain' a * durable colouy for _ g 
hair or bark. | 
On their arrival this morning the tradi viſitors 
were about eighty in number. The Governor, 


being. particularly. engaged, deferred receiving 
their 
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their viſit until, the afternoon ; at which time 


only thirty made their appearanee, the reſt being 
all drunk, and unable to move. The viſit was re- 


_ ceived on a large plot of graſs, without the ſmalleſt 


compliment on either part. The Governor was 
preſent, but kept at ſome diſtance. The Indians 


danced and played among themſelves. Some of 


their dances are very expreſſive, and even grace- 
ful. A mournful and monotonous ditty, ſung 
h by one, and accompanied with a fmall drum, fix 

inches high, and three in diameter, forms all their 
muſic, except that frequently a ſtick is added, 
with which a child beats the time. They dance 
around the mufic, which they frequently inter- 
rupt by loud fhricks. The hunting and war 
= _ are the moſt expreſſive, eſpecially the lat- 
| lt repreſents the ſurpriſe of an enemy, who 
is ile and fcalped, and is performed by one per- 
| ſon. The reſt are hopping about, hike monkeys, 
in a ſemicircular figure, and watch, with the ut- 
moſt -attention, every movement of the dancer. 
The moment when the enemy is fuppoſed to 
have breathed his laſt, a ſtrong expreſſion of joy 
brightens every face; the dancer raiſes a horrid 
howl, reſumes his pantomime, and is rewarded 
by univerſal ſhouts of applauſe.- When he has 
thus finiſhed his dance, another enters the ſtage, 


* is, in his turn, relieved by others; and in 
this 


* 
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this way: the dance is continued, until they bios 

come tired of it. When the dance was over, 
they played at ball ; a game in which they diſ- 
played [their agility to the greateſt advantage. 

very one had a racket, the handle of which was 
three or four feet in length, and bent at the end, 
ſo that the racket has the form of a bow. The 
packthread is made of bark; they graſp the 
ncket with both hands, and run after the ball, 
wherever they ſee it, with the view of catching - 

it, one before another, This ball is frequently 
thrown to a conſiderable diſtance, in which caſe 
they run after it all together, to catch it, either 
in the air, or on the ground. No buſh, no 
ditches, no barriers check their ardour. They 

clear every thing, leap over every thing, and diſ- 
play, in this game, a verſatility, ſwiftneſs, and 
dexterity, which are truly ſtriking. During theſe 
games the agent came up to the general, with one 
of the chieſtains, and told him, that the Tuſca- 
fora nation wiſhed to learn whether they might 
aſſiſt at a meeting, to be held in Onondago by the 
Oneida Indians, for the purpoſe of felling a part 
of the Oneida reſervation, which the ſtate of 
New York had manifeſted a diſpoſition to/pur- 


chaſe®, The Governor s anſwer was conceived i in 


* The Oneida Nation receives an annuity from the 


State of New York of three . five Tn and fifty= 
two 
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terms extremely vague; the agent tranſlated this 
anfwwer as he pleaſed, and in reply aſſured the Go- 
vernor, in the name of the Indians, that they 
would not go to Onondago, from the hope that 
. this would prove more agreeable to the Britiſh 
Monarch. Whether this political farce was acted 
only by the agent, or whether the chieftain took a 
part, I know not; but this I know, that this 
chieftain, a moment before, begged of me two 
ſhillings, for which he would have promiſed me, 
had I deſired it, to viſit or not to viſit all the 


meetings throughout the univerſe. - Without en- 


tering further on this ſubject, J ſhall merely ob- 
ſerve, that the whole policy of England, relative 
to the Indians, is in the hands of the agents, who 
alone underſtand their language, and have the 


ſole management of the preſents. It reſts en- 


tirely with theſe agents to perſuade all or any of 
: theſe nations to engage in war, and to excite their 
enmity either againſt the United States or againſt 
each other. 
pable of judging of their diſobedience and oppo- 
ſition to the orders of his cabinet but by the re- 
ſults. The ſame is undoubtedly the caſe. as to 
the American States. - 


two dollars for 3 . of them | in 1705, and an 
annuity of about ſix hundred and Pn dollars from 


The 


the United States. Tranſlator. 


The Governor is altogether inca- 
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The Engliſh agent, here referred to, is Colonel 
BUTLER, celebrated for his * #_ „* * 
„ „% „„ „% % 23 „ . 
He is a native of America of the nei ighbourhood 
of Wilkeſbarre. His „ „ „„ 
9. England has rewarded his loyalty with 
fre thouſand acres of land for himſelf ; the ſame 
quantity for his children; a penſion of two or 
three hundred pounds e an agency, worth 
fre hundred pounds ſterling a year; and the pri- 
nlege of taking from the ſtore-houſes, which 
contain the preſents, whatever he chooſes, He 

s treated with every mark. of af netPerh by:the Go- 
Vernor.. - | 

The "I Shan is an Indian he, the 
men of which ſhare the toils of their women in 
z greater degree than any other. The Governor 


mentioned a project, he has conceived, of giving 5 


2 half civilization to all the Indian nations in the 
intereſt of England. Whether or no civilization 
be likely to promote the happineſs of the Indians, 
s a queſtion, a full diſcuſſion of which might, 
perhaps, exceed my powers, or at leaſt ſeem irre- 
kvant, But, were I obliged to decide it at once, 
[ ſhould anſwer in the negative, as long as they 
we not hemmed in too cloſely by the coloniſts, 


poſſeſs a ſufficient tract of ground for huntin 5 


ind have plenty of game. But, I repeat i it once 
W | more, 


Ae entirely to their primitive life; is widely dif- 


a ene eneden 


more; to do juſtice to this queſtion world require 
a more profound diſcuſſion, than I can enter upon 
in this place. Beſides it can hardly be fatisfac. 
torily decided, ſince the ſtate of ſavage' nations 


ferent from the condition of thoſe,” who reſide in 
the vicinity of theſe coloniſts, and hold intetcourſe 
with them. If, on mature deliberation, we were 
obliged to allow; that the creation of wants, the 
neceſſity of providing for them, the exerciſe of 
our mutual powers, the unfolding of our faculties, 
and the refinement of our feelings, prove more 
frequently ſources of misfortune than of happi- 
neſs; every degree of civilization, pregnant with 
all theſe, ſhould carefully be kept, for their own 
ſake, from all ſavage tribes But the ſame con- 
| cluſion will not hold good in regard to a barbarous 
people, who, from their intercourſe with civilized 
nations, poſſeſs already ſome degree of civility ; ; 
but a civility which acquaints them with vices 
only, and conſequently introduces them to 
| ſources of misfortune, and who, therefore, from a 
higher degree of culture, may derive an alleviation 
of their fate and an increaſe of happineſs. - As to 
the advantages likely to accrue to the civilized 
world from the civilization 'of the ſavages, the 
queſtion ſeems likely to demand a Gecttion in 
the affirmative. 


| However 


However this may be, the Governor, in con- 
 ceiving this project, had not only the happineſs 
of the Indians in view, but alſo his own advan- 
tage. He intends to have them civilized by 
pncſts, and would give the preference to miſ- 


policy of General S—— inclines him to encourage 
urcligion, the miniſters of which are intereſted in 
connection with the authority of thrones, and 
who, therefore, never loſe ſight of the principle, 
to preſerve and propagate arbitrary power. 

. I learn here, that rum enervates the Indians, 
ſhortens their lives, renders their marriages daily 
more barren, and, when fruitful, productive only 
f poor unhealthy children; and that, from the 
uſe of this poiſon, which now cannot either be 
wreſted from them, or rendered harmleſs in its 
conſequences, the ent 1 are daily * 
ceaſing in number. : 7 

Eighty miles from Naryhall, on the Anil, or 
Great River, is the ſettlement of Colonel ark 
vith a view. of which I ſhould have been much 


dfure me that, in his abſence, I ſhould ſee no- 
thing but what I have ey ſeen 1 in erb have 
hitherto viſited. 

Colonel Brant is an rain by birth. In the 
American war he fought under the Engliſh ban- 
J ws ner, 
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 fonaries of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion. The 


pleaſed ; but he is not there at preſent, and they 
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ner, and he has ſince been in England, "ſag he 
Was moſt 5 iouſly received by the King, and 


met with a kind reception from all claſſes of 


poople. His manners are. ſe mi-European. He 
is attended by two negroes ; has eſtabliſhed him- 
ſelf in the Engliſh. way; has a garden and a 
farm ; dreſſes after the European faſhion ; and 

- nevertheleſs poſſeſſes. much influence over the In- 
dians. He aſſiſts, at preſent, at the Miami- 
treaty *, which the United States are concluding 
-with the weſtern Indians. He is alſo much re- 


ſpected by the Americans, and, in general, bears | 


ſo excellent a character, that I ſihcercly regrei 1 
_—_ not ſee and become acquainted with him. 
The Indians, who inhabit the village, which 
we paſſed on leaving Canawaga, paid allo a viſit 
to the Governor during the time we ſtayed with 
him. The weather being too hot for receiving 
the vids on the graſs, he ordered them to be 
uſhered into a room, where he was attended by 
ſome officers of the garriſon. T he chiefs of the 


5 * The treaty, alot to by the author, i is the Greenville 
treaty, concluded on the third of Auguſt 1795, at Green 
ville, a fort and ſettlement on the ſouth fide of a north 


weſtern branch of the Great Miami, between Major-general 


A. Wayne and the chiefs of the following tribes of Indians 
by via, the Wyandots, Delawares, Shawaneſe, Ottawas, Chip 
pawas, Putawatimes, Miamis, Eel-river, Weeas, Kickapoos 
Pian Eu and —— —Tranflator, ' 
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Indians ſaid à few words, which the art inter- 


ratice, that they would employ their tomahawks 


told them, that the King of Great Britain wiſhed 
for” peace, whatever lies the maize-thief [Mr. 


have impoſed on them laſt year. They anſwered, 


vas a liar, drank as much as they pleaſed, 

and departed. The conference was held at eight 
oclock in the morning, and before nine o clock 
| half of them were 5 The Governor 
[1s very anxious to oblige an 

tis only ſon, a child, four years old, is dreſſed as 


been given him by the Mohawks. This harm- 


the Indians. 
The Niagara river and lake abound with a great 


tended to ſupply the ſoldiers with fiſh ; - the net 
vas drawn thrice. One end of the net was held 


to the Governor, as containing an aſſu- 

| againſt any one he ſhould point out, and expreſ- 
ſons of regret, that they could not ufe them laſt 
year againſt the Americans. The Governor 
thanked them for theſe ſentimentz, endeavbured 

to confirm them in this friendly diſpoſition, and 


Pan, Commiſſioner of the United States] might 


that the Governor was perfectly right, and that 


pleaſe the Indians; 
a Indian, and called Troca, which name has 


fs farce may be of uſe in the intercourſe with | 
raiety of fiſhes. We affiſted at a fiſhing, in- 


by men, WhO remained on ſhore, while the re- 
; 8 g2 mainder 


—— 
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mainder was, carried into the ſtream by means of lieut 
a boat, which, after the net had been entirely diſt! 
expanded, conveyed the other end back to the worl 
| ſhore. Both ends are joined on the ſpot, whence in tl 
the net is drawn. It is only four feet deep, but furrc 
one hundred feet in length. Upwards of five elege 
hundred fiſh were. caught, among which were large 
about twenty-eight or thirty ſturgeons, ſmall kitch 
Pikes, whitings, r rock-fiſh, ſun-fiſh, herrings, a ſort whe! 
of carp, which in point of ſhape reſemble thoſe and * 
of Europe, but differ much in flavour, and in the per 
: form of their heads, ſalmon, trouts ; in ſhort, all choo 
the fiſh was of a tolerable ſize. Middle- ſized fiſh men 
are eaſily caught by anglers on the banks both of work 
the river and the lake; they frequently catch five | 
more than their families can conſume in ſeveral him, 
| days. | | to th 
The town of - Newark ſtands on the der fide whic] 
of the river, directly oppoſite to the fort. About Wi flalt 
2 hundred houſes, moſtly very. fine ſtructures, Th 
have already been erected, but the progreſs of I than 
building will probably be checked, by the in- broug 
tended removal of the ſeat of government. The lands, 
majority of the inhabitants, eſpecially the richeſt Wl very v 
of them, ſhare in the adminiſtration ; and con- to be 
ſequently will remove, to whatever place the This 
government may be transferred. In point of Br 
the w 


ſiae and elegance, the houſe of Colonel SMITH, 
| | heutenant- 
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jentenant-colonel 3 in the fifth regiment, is much 
| diſtinguiſhed from the reſt. It conſiſts of joiner's 
work, but is conſtructed, embelliſhed, and painted 
in the beſt ſtyle; the yard, garden, and court are 
ſurrounded with railings, made and painted as 
elegantly, as they could be in England. His 
large garden has the appearance of a French 
kitchen-garden, kept in good order. In a country, 
where it is a hard matter to procure labourers, 
and where they are paid at the rate of one dollar 
per day, he finds, in his regiment, as many as he 
chooſes, for ninepence ſterling a day, becauſe the 
men otherwiſe do not eaſily obtain leave to go to 
work. It is in this manner he is now clearing 
five thouſand acres, which have been granted 
him, and has the uſe of thirty more, which belong 
to the King, are ſituate in front of the town, and 
which the Governor has aſſigned him, until he 
ſhall be neceſſitated to demand them again. 

The ſcarcity of men ſervants is here ſtill greater. 
than in the United States. They, who are 
brought hither from England, either demand 
lands, or emigrate into the United States. A 
rery wiſe act of the Aſſembly declares all negroes 
to be free, as ſoon as they arrive in. Canada. 
This deſcription of men, who are more or leſs 

frequent in the United States, cannot here ſupply 
ſhe want of white ſervants. All perſons belongs 
'Gg 3 
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ing to the army employ ſoldiers in their ſtead, 


By the Engliſh regulations, every officer is al- 


lowed one ſoldier, to whom he pays one ſhilling 
a week; and this privilege is extended, in pro- 
portion as the officers have need of a greater 
number of people. The Governor, who is alſo 
colonel of a regiment of Queen's Rangers, ſta- 
tioned in the province, is attended in his houſe, 
and at dinner, merely by privates of this regi- 
ment, who alſo take care of his horſes. He has 
not been alle. to keep. one of the men ſervants, 
0 The regiments quartered i in the vicinity of the 
United States, it is aſſerted, loſe much by deſer- 
tion. Seeing every where around them lands, 
either given away or ſold at a very low rate, and 
being ſurrounded by people, who within a twelve- 

month have riſen from poverty to proſperity, and 
are now married and proprietors, they cannot en- 
dure the idea of a ſervitude,-which is to end only 
with their exiſtence, The enuui naturally ariſing 
from the dull and ſecluded manner of living in 
garriſons, where they find' neither work nor 
amuſement, and the flight attention ſhewn them 
by moſt of the colonels, darken ftill more, in 
their view, the diſmal picture of their ſituation. 
They emigrate accordingly into the United States, 


where they are ſure to find a ſettlement, which, if 
| they 


[ 
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they chooſe to work, cannot fail to make them 
rich and independent. To hold out to them 
the ſame hopes in the Engliſh colony of Canada, 
would be the only mean of rendering leſs danger- - 
ous the temptation offered by the United States.- 
It is with this view, that Governor Simcoe very 
wiſely. formed the project of diſmiſſing every ſol · 
dier, who ſhould find an able ſubſtitute in his 
om, and to give him one hundred acres of 
land; but it is ſaid, that this project appears, in 
Lord Dorcheſter's judgment, to ſavour too much 
of the new principles, to obtain his conſent. If 
it were actually refuſed; ſuch an unreaſonable 
denial would more forcibly provoke the diſcon- 
tented of the troops, from their being already ac- 
quainted with the meaſure. | 
During our reſidence at Naryhall, the ſeſſion 
.of the Legiſlature of Upper Canada was opened. 
The Governor had deferred it till that time, on 
account of the expected arrival of a chief. juſtice, 
who was to come from England; and from a 
hope, that he ſhould be able to acquaint the 
members with the particulars of the treaty with 
the United States. But the harveſt has now be- 
gun, which in a higher degree than elſewhere. 
engages, in Canada, the public attention, far be- 
yond what ſtate-affairs can do. Two members 
of the Legiflati ve Council were preſent inſtead 
Gg4 of 
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of ſeven; no , Chief-juſtice appeared, who was to 
act as Speaker ; inſtead of ſixteen members of the 
Aſſembly five only attended, and this was the 
whole number, which could be collected at this 
time. The law requires a greater number of 
members for each houſe to diſcuſs and deter- 
mine upon any buſineſs *, but within two days 
a year will have expired Lines the laſt ſeſſion. 
The Governor has therefore thought it right, to 
open the ſeſſion, reſerving, however, to either 
| houſe the right. of proroguing the ſittings from 
one day to another, in expectation, that the ſhips 
from Detroit and Kingſton will either bring the 
members, who- are yet wanting, or certain intel- 
ligence of their not being able. to attend. 
The whole retinue of the Governor conſiſted 
in a guard of fifty men of the garriſon of the tort. 
Dreſſed in ſilk, he entered the hall with his hat. 
on his head, attended by his adjutant and two 
ſecretaries. The two members of the Legiſlative 
Council gave, by their Speaker, notice of it to 
the Aſſembly. Five members of the latter hav- 
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* By the Quebec AQ, paſſed in 1791, it i enathed, that Fe 
the Legiſlative Council is to conſiſt of not fewer than ſeven c 
members for Upper Canada, and the Aſſembly of nov leſs * 
than fixteen members, who are to be called together at 2PP0 


leaſt once in every year. —Tran/lator. 23 1s bu 
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ing appeared at the bar, the Governor delivered 
a ſpeech modelled after that of the King, on the 


political affairs of Europe, on the treaty conclud- 
ed with the United States, which he mentioned 


in expreſſions very favourable to the Union, and 


on the peculiar concerns of Canada. Where 
no taxes are to be ſettled, no accounts to be 


audited and examined, and no military regulations 


to be adjuſted, public buſineſs cannot occupy 
much time. But, if even all theſe points were 
to be diſcuſſed, the buſineſs would ſtill be trif- 
ling, from want of an oppoſition; which ſeems 


to be precluded by the manner, in which the two 


Houſes for Upper Canada are 'framed. The 
conſtitution of this province is well adapted to 
| the -preſent ſtate of the country. The members 


of both Houſes, who: bear a ſhare in the admini- 


ſration, are all of them as uſeful, as can be de- 
red, at this period. The influence of the Gover- 
nor is not uſeleſs. And the other neceſſary ar- 
range ments, eſpecially ſuch as may enſure liberty 


ind good order, will, no * be made 1 in the 


proceſs of time. 

Fort Niagara ſtands, as has been already ob- 
ſerved, on the right bank of the river, on a point, 
oppoſite to that of Miſſiſſogas, on which Newark 


1 ule. It was — conſtructed by Mr. de 


la 
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1a Toxevigrs, three miles. nearer to the falls; 
but was, ſome years afterwards, transferred to the 
ſpot, where it now ſtands, and where Mr. de Ds- 
_NONVILLE threw up an entrenchment. This 
fort, as well as thoſe of Oſwego, Detroit, Miami, 
and Michillimakkinak, are to be ſurrendered to 
the Americans. Fort Niagara is ſaid to be the 
ſtrangeſt of theſe places, having been ſtrength- 
encd with ſome new works, in the courſe of laſt 
year ; eſpecially covered batteries, deſigned for its 
protection on the fide of the lake and the river. 
All the breaſt-works, Hopes, &c. are lined with 
timber. On the land- ſide, it has a curtain, 
flanked by two baſtions, 1 in each of which a 
block-houſe has been conſtructed, mounted with 
cannon. Although this fort, in common with 
all ſuch ſmall fortified places, cannot long with- 
ſand a regular attack; yet the beſiegers cannot 
take it, without a conſiderable loſs. All the 


buildings, within the precincts of the fort, are of 


{tone, and were built'by the F rench. 12 
With very obliging politeneſs, the Governor 
conducted us into the fort, which he is very 
loath to viſit; ſince he is ſure, that he ſhall be 
obliged to deliver it up to the Americans. He 
* All theſe forts were actually delivered up to the Ame- 


_ ricans in Auguſt 1796, * to the wy of 1794.— 
Tranſlator. | 


- carried 
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cartied us through every part of it, indeed more 
of it than we wiſhed to ſee. Thirty artallery-men 
and eight companies of the fifth regiment, form 
the garriſon of the fort, Two days after this 
it, we dined in the fort, at Major SEward's, 
an officer of elegant, polite, and amiable man- 
ners, who ſeems to be much reſpected by the 
zentlemen of his profeſſion, He and Mr. PII. 
KINSON, an officer of. the corps of engineers, are 
the military gentlemen we have moſt frequently 
ſeen during our reſidence in this place, and whom 
the Governor moſt diſtinguiſhes from the reſt. 
In England, as in France, the officers of the en- 
zincers and artillery are in general the moſt ac» 
compliſhed among the gentlemen of the army ; 
and their ſociety is conſequently preferred. The 
officers of the fifth, regiment, whom we have 
ken, were well- bred, polite, and . COM» 
panions. 

The communication of the fort with W 
5 in winter intercepted for two or three months, 
by maſſes of floating ice, carried along by the 


ſtream, At times it is free for a few hours only. 


The Indians attempt, now and then, to croſs the 
river, by jumping from one piece of ice to ano- 
ther. But the number of thoſe, who venture 
{ Won this dangerous experiment, is never great, 
Some trifling excurſions, we made i in the en- 


virons 


\ 
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virons of the ala and eſpecially a tour of four 
days, with the Governor, along the banks of the 
lake; afforded us,an' opportunity of ſeeing the 
interior country. The chief purpoſe of this 
journey was, to reach the extremity of the lake. 


A boat, made of the bark-of trees, and deſigned Thi 
for the Governor's excurſions between Detroit Bi of the 
and Kingſton, contained the whole company ; parent 
which conſiſted of the Governor, Major Seward, ledge 
Mr. Pilkinſon, us three (Mr. de Blacons, hav- in thi 
ing left us two days after our arrival in Nary- three 
hall), and Mr. R1cHaRD, a young Engliſhman, cleare. 
who arrived here by the way of the North River, twent 
and whom we had already ſeen in Philadelphia. the ct 
Twelve chaſſeurs of the Governor's regiment row- of the 
ed the boat, which was followed by another veſ- the c. 
ſel, carrying tents and proviſion. We halted at acre, 
noon to eat our dinner, and in the evening to year, 
pitch our tents and ſup. In the morning, we thoug 
walked, then breakfaſted, and ſet out to purſue ploug 
our journey, which was rendered er unplea- four < 
- fant by a ſmall fall of rain. . nure. 
Fortymile-creek was one of the chief objects | per h 
of our tour. This ſtream, which interſects in a eight 
ſtraight line the range of mountains, extending fixty- 
from Queens' Town, flows, with a gentle fall, are ſc 
into the plain; and affords ſome wild, awful, yet a day 
Re 


very Pleaſing proſpects ng the mountains. 
| . 
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Before it empties itſelf into the lake, it turns a 
grit mill, and two ſaw-mills, which belong to a 
Mr. GREEN, a loyaliſt of Jerſey, who, fix or 
ſeven years ago, ſettled in this part of Upper Ca- 
nada. 60 7b 
This Mr. Green was the conſtant companion 
of the Governor on this little journey ; he is ap- 
parently a worthy man, and in point of know- 
edge far ſuperior to the common caſt of ſettlers 
in this neighbourhood. His eſtate conſiſts of 
three hundred. acres, about forty of which are 
cleared of wood, He paid one hundred and 
twenty-five. dollars for forty acres, through which 
the creek flows, that turns his mill, on account 
of the greater value, they bear for this reaſon; 
the common price being only five ſnillings per 
cre, Land newly cleared yields here, the firſt 
year, twenty buſhels of corn. The ſoil is good, 
though not of the moſt excellent quality. They 
plough the land, after it has produced three or 
four crops, but not very deep, and never uſe ma- 
nure. The price of flour is twenty-two ſhillings 
per hundred weight ; that of wheat from ſeven to 
eight ſhillings per buſhel, The buſhel weighs 
lixty-two pounds upon an average. Labourers 
are ſcarce, and are paid at the rate of ſix e 
a day. | 
Reſpecting che feeding of 4 the winter is 
here 
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here reckoned at five months and half, and near 
As un ge often at fix ; on the mountains it is a 
| ſhorter. A few habitations.are ſcattered 


over this diſtrict. Wheat is here, as well as 


throughout all Upper Canada, generally ſown; 


but other ' ſorts of grain are alſo cultivated, 
Wheat and rye are ſown in September ; oats, in 
May; barley, in June; turnips, in July; and po- 
tatoes, in May. The hay harveſt falls between 

the loth of June and the 10th of July. Rye is 
generally cut about the beginning of July; and 
| wheat, in the latter days of the ſame month; 
potatoes and turnips are dug up in October and 
November. Graſs is, in general, mowed but 
once. Cultivated meadows are fown with 
timothy- graſs. The cattle are fed, in winter, 
with hay; which is kept either in barns, in 


Dutch lofts*,. or in ſtacks, after the Engliſh 


manner: the laſt are very badly made. Until 
the winter ſets in with great ſeverity, the cattle 
are left to graze in the woods; they tell us, that 
in all parts of Upper Canada, the ſhow lies ſel- 
dom deeper than two feet. The whole of theſe 


| ® To this ee as well. as throughout all the 
northern parts of the Union, they call a thatched roof of 
a round, ſquare or polygonal form, which reſts on long poſts, 
but can be raiſed or lowered at t pleaſure, a Dutch loft. — 
Author. 


obſer- 
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Slavrations: apply alſo to the cultivated ground 
near Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. 
Mr. Green, who has a very numerous family, 
ntends to bring up all his ſons to farming, and 
to build for each of them a mill, either on this 
or on a neighbouring creek. He grinds the corn 
for all the military poſts in Upper Canada; 
where General Simcoe has ordered all the flour 
of a good quality to be purchaſed, which ſhall be 
offered by millers in larger . than ſix 
D --i- 7 

The road from F ae to the extre- 
mity of the lake, which we travelled, on horſe- 
back, is one of the worſt we have hitherto ſeen 
in America. But for our finding now and then 
ſome trunks of trees in the ſwampy places, we 
ſhould not have been able to diſengage ourſelves 
from the moraſs. Along the road, which is fif- 
teen miles in length, the ſoil is good; but we 
ſcarcely ſaw four plantations on the bank of the 
lake. At the very extremity of it, and on the 
moſt fruitful ſoil, there are but two ſettlements. 
Burlington Bay borders on Lake Ontario. This 
| bay is five miles in length, and communicates 
with the lake by a ſtreight ſixty yards wide; but 
this communication is interrupted - by ſand- 
| banks, which, at the extremity of the lake, form 
2 bar, the baſe of which projects nearly half a 
2 8 | mile 


is not known. The geographical knowledge of 


1 
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mile into the lake. This ſole paſſage excepted, 
the bay is ſeparated from the lake by an iſthmus, 
from two to four hundred yards broad. At 
the point, where this iſthmus begins on the 
ſouthern fide of the lake, the unnavigable tract 
is about fifty feet in width. Small veſſels are 
worked up into a ſmall creek in the bay; whence 
they proceed without any impediment to any 
other part within its extent. The mountains, 
which near Fortymile-creek reach cloſe to the 
lake, but afterwards.recede to the diſtance of five 
or fix miles, approach it again at the extremity 
of Burlington Bay. Their colour, as well as the 
quality of the intervening ſoil between them and 
the lake, affords ground to ſuppoſe, that they once 
formed its borders, and that the tract of ground, 
which now ſeparates them from its preſent bed, 
and which is covered with very old and beautiful 
trees, has been formed by alluvia from tlie waters 
of the lake. This range of mountains, after hav- 
ing formed an opening, through which a pretty 
conſiderable river empties itſelf into the bay, re- 
Join, bound the lake for about a fourth part of 
its length, and . ſtretch thence towards Lake 
Huron, in the vicinity of which they divide into 
different branches, the farther direction of which 


this country, as far as it relates to the courſe 
| of 


A 
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o the 'rivers, the ſhape of the vallies, and the 
direction of the. chain of mountains, is yet very 
neceflity of its being enlarged and perfected, 
But, in a newly occupied country, like this, the 
number of objects ne to be attended to is 
immenſe. 

e „ ors 
through. woods, copiouſly adorned with flowers 
of the moſt quiſite hues and fragrance, the 
names of which we could not learn. The num- 
bers of fragrant trees, of a ſue ahn in Eu- 
| fope, was equally great. 55455 
The banks of the lake are ae i 
md. intermittent fevers are almoſt: as frequent 
there, as in the diſtrict of Geneſſee. But few 
, WH firgeons reſide in the country; they are not ſuf- 
ccd to practiſe, till after, having undergone. an 
ca mination by a phyſician, appointed by gor 
« ſemment. This prevention, which may prove 

rery beneficial in future times, is at preſent of 
- a0 avail. . For, as very few apply for leave to 
f practiſe, the maſt ignorant are admitted without 

difficulty, if they _ only preſent themſelves for 
admiſſion. 


C 
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f Wi ftior claſſes of the inhabitants dread their advice 
= {Wi intermittent fevers, becauſe they always pre- 
{ Vor. I. Hh ſende 
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| ſeribe bark; and that poor people, inſtead of fol. 


many knots, as they think they ſhall have fits of 


vinced, that they ſhall not experience more fits, 


generally carried off, before the number of fits 


Morbo pleaſant ; the proſpect of this vaſt ſheet 


which upon the whole has been commenced on 
the beſt principles, offer a picture, on which both 


The Governor is a worthy man, amiable and 
plain. The company was agreeable, and we en- 
* mey convenience, which can be expected 


lowing their advice, have recourſe to a ſort of 
magic charm, in which univerſal confidence is 
placed in this country. If ſeized with the ague, 
they go into the foreſt, ſearch out a branch of an 
elm or ſaſſafras, of the laſt year's growth; faſten 
to this branch, without breaking it off. the tree, 
a thread; which muſt not be quite new; tie as 


the fever; and then return home, perfectly con- 


than they have bound themſelves” to ſuſtain, by 
the number of knots they have tied. The firſt 
diſcoverers of this arcanum uſed to make ſo few 
knots; that the ague would frequently diſappoint 
their hopes; but they who at preſent practiſe this 
ſuperſtition tie ſo many, that the febrile matter is 


comes up to that of the knots. 
A tour along the. banks of the lake is ex- 


of water is majeſtic, and the traces of culture, 


the eye and the mind dwell with equal pleaſure. 


0 


tions, it naturally produces. I love the Engliſh 
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on a journey oſ this kind. And yet, during the 


| whole time of our reſidence in Naryhall, where 


be, as well as every one belonging to him, loaded 
us with civilities, in a manner the moſt agree - 
ible, I did not experience one moment of true 
happineſs, and real untainted enjoyment. 
am at a loſs to account to myſelf for the va 

nous perceptions, which preſſed upon my mind, 
and prevented my feelings from being entirely ab- 
ſorbed _ by.. gratitude, and by the pleaſing ſenſa- 


more, perhaps, than any other Frenchman; I have 
been conſtantly well treated by the Engliſh ;. I 
have friends among them; I acknowledge the 
many. great qualities and advantages which they. 
poſſeſs. I deteſt the horrid crimes, which ſtain 
the. French revolution, and which deſtroyed ſo 
many objects of my love and eſteem; I am ba- 
uſhed from France; my eſtates are confiſcated; 


by the government of my country I am treated 


8 a criminal or corrupt citizen; ſevered from all 
[held dear, I have been reduced to extreme, in- 
apreſlible miſery, by Robeſpierre, and the reſt 
of the ruffiana, whom my countrymen have ſuf- 
fred to become their tyrants ; nor are my mis- 
fortunes yet conſummated—and yet, the love of 
my country, this innate ſeeling, now ſo painful 
to me, fo claſhing with my preſent ſituation, 

| ä holds 


5 
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holds an abſolute ſway over my ſoul, and pur- 
ſues me here more cloſely, than elſewhere. This 
Engliſh flag, under which I am failing over lakes 
where the French flag was ſo long diſplayed; 
theſt forts, theſe guns, the ſpoils of France, this 
conſtant, obvieus proof of our former weakneſs 
and of our misſortunes, give me pain, perplex and 
h overpower mo to @ degree, which I am at a loſs 
to explain. The ſucceſs, laſt year, obtained by 
Lord Howe, which the Engliſh mention with 
more frankneſs,” becauſe they ſuppoſe our in- 
tereſt to be intimately connected with theirs; 
the eagerneſs they diſplay in announcing new de- 
_ feats of the French, the accounts of which are 
prefaced' by the aſſurance, that Engliſh triumphs 
and exertiort ſhall reinſtate us in the poſſeſſion of 
our eſtates; and followed with congratulations; 
all theſe common topics of converſation, which 
our gueſts ſeem to introduce with the beſt inten- 
tion, prove more painful to my feelings, as I am 
neceſſitated to hide my thoughts, left I ſhould be 
deemed a fool by the few, in whoſe eyes I am no 
Jacobin, no  Robefpierrian, and becauſe I am, as 
it were, at crofs purpoſes with myſelf. And yet 
it is a ſentiment rooted, 'deeply rooted in my 
foul, that I would continue poor and baniſhed, all 
the days of my life, rather than owe my reflora- 
tion to my , aud 10 R_ 10 the _—_ of 
| * 
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foreign powers,. and to Britiſh pride. I heat of 
no defeat of the French armies, without grief, or 
of any of their triumphs, without my ſelſ- love 
being gratified to a degree, which at times L take 
not e care to conceal “. And yet, not- 
withſtanding theſe feelings, the confeſſion of 
which may appear ridiculous in my preſent fitua» 
tion, I cannot diſcern the period, when. anarchy - 
ſhall ceaſe in my ill- fated country and liberty, 
regulated by wiſe and efficient laws, afford hap- 
pinels at leaſt to thoſe, who are not baniſhed; 
when France ſhall reſt her en 
WW x 60 

I do not know, whether thoſe &f. * bien 


who Al went theſe lines, will underſtand my 


meaning: and whether they will be more able, 
than I am, to reconcile theſe apparently incon- 


grugus feelings | and perceptions, I have here 
thrown TEE? a TH as A _ * * 


* Theſe 10 « Confe flows d'un Emigrt,” which ingenuouſly 
expreſs the true ſentiments of a very conſiderable part of the 
emigrated French nobility and gentry, are not, it ſeems, 
unworthy of the notice af foreign powers, and eſpedally of 
our government. A French emigrant, who acted in the 
Weſt Indies as field-officer in the Britiſh ſervice, regretted, 
that the . pavillon chiri”” was not waving at the maſt-head 


| 2 the Wer on board of which he was paing to combat 
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: In addition to the civilities offered here to our 
ſmall company,” Dupetitthouars experienced one 
of a peculiar complexion, conſiſting in an offer of 
lands in Upper Canada, made by Major Seward, 
who, without expreſsly ſtating, that he was au- 
thoriſed: by the Governor to propoſe this offer, 
at leaſt hinted ſomething to that effect. The 
polite, yet peremptory anſwer, returned by Du- 
| Frome, at once ended the buſineſs. 
Ihe taſte for news is not by far ſo prevalent in 
Upper Canada as in the United States. Only 
one newſpaper is printed in Newark ; and but for 
the ſupport granted by government, not the 
fourth part of the expence of the proprietor would 
8 be refunded by the ſale of his papers. It is a ſhort 
abſtract of the newſpapers of New York and Al- 
bany, accommodated to the principles of the Go- 
vernor; with an epitome of the Quebec Gazette. 
In the front and back of the paper are advertiſe- 
ments. It is a weekly paper; but very few co- 
pies are ſent to fort Erie and Detroit. The 


newſpaper preſs alſo ſeryes. for printing the acts 


of the Legiſlature, and the notices and orders 

_ by the Governor; and this is its principal 

| In point of news, the ſituation at Niagara 

is ol no, means conyenient, » ſpecially in time of 
War. 

The badi tips a are "not yet ee from 

| | | Quebeg, 
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Quebec, and this day is the ſixth of July. The 
intelligence, which reached Philadelphia about 
the time of our departure, has but juſt been re- 
ceived at Niagara. They tell us, that they know 
nothing, but what they have learned directly from 
England. What little information we have been 
able to collect from different quarters, concerning 
the . ſentiments of the people, and which we 
could only now and then obtain, as we ſhould 
otherwiſe have given offence by too much inqui- 
ſitiveneſs on this head, coincides i in repreſenting 
the nation at large as deſirous of tranquillity and 
peace. But the American loyaliſts, who have 
actually ſuffexed by the war, ſtill harbour enmity 
and ae againſt their native land and country: 
Theſe ſentiments however are daily de- 


3 and are not ſhared by the far greater 


number of emigrants, who arrive from the United 
States, Nova Scotia, and New Brunſwick. There 
ae mal · contents in this country; but their num 


ber is ſmall... Several new ſettlers, who migrate 


into this province from the United States, falſely 
profeſs an attachment to the Britiſh Monarch, 
and curſe the government of the Union, for the 
mere purpoſe of thus wheedling chemſelyes inta 
the poſſeſſion, of lands. The b.igh price of pro- 
viſion, the prohibition of a commercial inter- 


n and the protracted delivery of the deeds, 
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* the" Preperty of Hunted hands is'con- 
veyed to the occupiers, form, indeed, grounds of 


much diſcontent; but this is by no means of a 


nature to cauſe uneaſineſs to the government, 


which ſeems even to doubt its exiſtence, though, 
in caſe of a a war with the United: States, 4t might 


| rokabitanits arc TEE Catholics; ved ſome fax 
mllies of Quakers, Baptiſts, and Dunkers, are ſcat- 
tete through! che Joes, tal in ſmall 
nt 
H &vverith let" o che lands is allotted to the 
| Hipport « of the Proteſtant clergy. 'For the Roman 
" Catholic ſervice nothing is paid, except in De- 
troſt. No No church has yet been built, even in 
Newark: In the ſarne halls; Where the Legiſla- 
five and Execut 
jagglers would be petinitted to diſplay their tricks, 
| it any ſhould” ever ſtray to this remote country. 
ur laſt excurſion in the environs of Naryball 
8 brought us bx Qucchſtown to one of the Tuſca- 
fork Villages, which ſtatmds on the Indian terri- 
tory, four miles from Naryhall. One of the 
rods, which. lead tinther, paſſes over mountains, 
that border upon the falls. This road affords ſome 
** . ns precipices, dreary 


receſſes, 


ive Councils hold their ſittings, 


W 
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celles, wild romantic ſcenes as far as the moun- 
tains project over the river, {till hemmed in be- 
tween this double range of high rocks. They 
become truly admirable wer the mountains 
lope towards the plain, which ſeparates them 
from the banks of the lake; this whole plain, 
Fort Niagara, the bank of the lake, the lake it- 
ſelf, nay, a part of the oppoſite bank, burſting | 
at once on your view. The _ TY | 
vrhere to be of a good quality- 411 as 48 
b This Tuſcarora villige bas n eee. 
1 an appearance as all the other villages) we have 
hitherto ſeen; but the inhabitants, being mformed 
of the intended viſit of the Governor; had painted 
| themſelves with the utmoſt care, and were drefied 
nn their moſt faſhionable ſtyle. They fancied he 
| came to hold an aſſembly. A booth, covered with 
green branches, before the door of the habitation 
oc che chieſtain, on which the Engliſh flag was 
| waving, was the place ſingled out for the ex- 
| peed ſolemnity. The inhabitants were rather 
| vernor, that he came with no other view but to 
pay them a vit. He ſat down in the booth. 
The Indians were ſeated on benches placed in a 
ſemi-circular form, and ſmoaked tobaceo. As 
many of the young men as could find room ſat at 
* mer or ſtood denning on the rails. General 


Simcoe, 
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Simcoc-and: ourſelves: were in the centre of the 
— women and children were oye at a 
cee ib unn eh 

— an A kirth, how the 
Indians took priſoner at the age of ten years (he 
is now twenty- five) acted as interpreter to the 
Governor. All his ſpeeches, like every diſcourſe 
of the Engliſh agents addreſſed to the Indians, 
turned on the ſame ſubject. He told them alſo, 
at this time, that the; Tankees were brooding over 
ſiome evil deſign againſt them; that they had no 
dbther object in view but: to rob them of their 
lands; and that their goed Father (King George) 
was the true friend of their nation. He alſo res 
peated, that the maize · thief " Som n 
was a rogue and a lia. 

His ſpeech, however, met not uit ach ap- 
met on the part of the Tuſcaroras. The Se- 


neca-[ndians had called here a week. before, on 


their way to Naryhall, and told them, that they 
were going to the Governor, without entering 
into any particulars reſpecting the object of their 
viſit. This circumſtance led the Tuſcaroras to 
conclude, that ſomething very important was in 
negociation between the Senecas and the Gover- 
nor, probably tending to the prejudice of their 
nation; for miſtruſt, ſuſpicion, and apprehenſions, 
n 3 policy af the 


Indians; , 
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Indians; and it muſt be confeſſed,” that this way 
of thinking is a very natural conſequence. of: the 


ic * Governor diſclaimed all particular negoci- 
ations with the Senecas; and, in order to divert 


pliments and affur: 1ces, which he thought any 
way fitted to flatter. their vanity, or allay their 
fears. He again told them of the Yankees, of the 
maize-thief, and of King George; but all this did 

lands in Canada, if the Yankeesi ſhould drive 
them from their homes, made no deeper im- 
preſſion; nothing could brighten that cold, nay 
gloomy countenance, which. they generally pre- 
ſerve while they are treating on buſineſs. © The 
extreme care, which they employ to conceal their 
impreſſions on ſimilar occaſions, may either be 
the effect of a ſtudied diſſimulation, the neceflity 
N of which they may have learned in their inter- 


conduct of the coloniſts towards them. 0 5 


5 WH courſe with the coloniſts; or merely the reſult ot 


as character and habit. This anecdote, however 
1 trifling in itſelf, ſhews how eaſily the jealouſy be- 
N tween the different Indian nations is rouſed; a 
E diſpoſition which, like all the other foibles of the 
Indians, both the Engliſh and the ae turn 
8 bas their advantage.  ' | 
_ ebe are few Indian villages whers ſome per- 


£ J ſons, 
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ſons of Had dæſcent have not ſettled, who 
generally enjoy a conſiderable ſhare of influence 
over the tribe. They are commonly people of a 
very indifferent character, attracted by the idle, 
extravagant, and drunken habits of the Indians, 
It is a general cemark, that the whites, who reſide 

among them, are extremely vicious, cruel, and co- 
vetous, and the very worſt huſbands and fathers. 

.{Intermitting fevers are very frequent in this 


of the phyſician, whom the Engliſh government 
appdints, and pays on their account; but they, 
far more frequently, take draughts; which they 
prepare themſelves from the juice f herbs, Al- 
though the neighbourhood is much infected with 
rattle- nakes, yet none of the preſent inhabitants 
of this village were ever bitten by them. Their 
remedy, in this caſe; would conſfift of ſalt and 
water, Which they mne 1 ſuf- 
oient to effect a cure. 

W — an ern family, 
W eatth ſorne :oxen;' cows, and ſheep, were 
emigrating to Canada. We come, ſaid they, 
<<. to ſee whether he will give us land. . Aye, 
ape,” the Governor replicdl, yu nre tired of 
the federal government; you hke not any longer 


to hare le many kings; you ui again for you 


village. The Indians frequently'take the advice 
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old; father,” (it is thus the Governor calls the 
Britiſh — when he ſpeaks with Ameri- 
cans); you are perfectly right; come along, 
we love fuch good nm a you are, WO 
give you land. 

Das Queenftown we deſcended 
in the Governor's: boat the noble river Niagara, 
the banks of which imagination delights to fancy 
covered with inhabitants, and reclaimed by cul- 
ture from their preſent wild tate, and views rich 


nd charming landſcapes; but this richneſs, and 


theſe charms, will probably yet, for a conſiderable 
time, enchant the eye of fancy alone. 
During our reſidence in-Naryhall, Meſſrs. Du- 
petitthouars and Guillemard took the opportunity 
of the return of a gun- boat, and made an ex- 
curſion to Vork. Indolence, politeneſs to the Go- 
vernor, and the conviction that I ſhould meet with 
nothing remarkable in that place, united to diſ- 


ſuade me from this journey. My friends informed 


me on their return, that this town, which the 


. Governor had fixed upon as the capital of Upper 


ada, before he thought of building a capital 


on the Thames, has a fine extenſive road, de- 


tached from the lake by a neck of land of unequal 
breadth, being in ſome places a mile, in others 


only fix ſcore yards broad; that the entrance of 


this road is -about a mile in width; that in the 
middle 


* 
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middle of it is a ſhoal or ſand- bank, the labor 

on each ſide of which may be eaſily defended by 

Lo. works erected on the two points of land at the 
| | entrance, where two block-houſes have already 
been conſtructed ; that this is two miles and half 
long, and a mile wide; and that the elevation 
of the ſhore greatly facilitates its defence by for- 
tifications to be thrown. EO moſt con- 

vement points. e artery aig 

Governor Simcoe a to me- Vork the 

centre of the naval force on 1 Ontario. 
Only four gun boats are, at preſent, c on this lake; 
two of which are conſtantly employed in tranſ. 
porting merchandize; the other two, which 
alone are fit to carry troops and guns, and have 
oars and ſails, are lying under ſhelter until an oc- 
caſion occurs to convert them to their intended 
purpoſe. It is the Governor's intention to build 
ten ſimilar gun-boats on Lake Ontario, and ten 
on Lake Erie. The ſhip-carpenters, who con- 
ſtruct them, reſide in the United States, and 
return home every winter. 

There have not been more * en houſes 
ih built in York. They ſtand on the bay 
near the River Dun. The inhabitants do not 

poſſeſs the faireſt character.. One of them is the 
noted Barr, the leader of the German families, 
whe, n to the eien of Captain Wil- 

| liamſon, 
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8 lamſon, were decoyed away by the Engliſh, to 
injure and ne the dure of * ſettle- 
rent. 

| Norwithfianding whe 9 of this river, 
there is a portage of thirty miles between York 
ind Lake Simcoe, by which the merchandize, 
mat comes from Lake Huron, might reach that 
place in a ſtraighter line. The barracks, which 
ue occupied by the Governor s regiment, ſtand 
0 on the road, two miles from the town, and near 
. the lake; ren I am told, is —_ ann 
among the ſoldiers. N 


. In a 3 0 one hundred and fifty 
1 miles the Indians are the only neighbours of 
- York. They belong to the tribe of the Miſſaſſo- 
gas. 1 ſhall here obſerve, that all, who have 
| viſited the Indians in Upper Canada, aſſure us, 
| that Father CHaRLEvoix has delincated their 
manners with the ſame exactneſs and truth, which 
has he in general diſplayed in the deſcription of 
| the countries he traverſed. 

Aſter a reſidence of eighteen days at Naryhall, 
we took leave of the Governor on Friday the 10th 
of July. He wiſhed us to ſtay a little longer; 
but Lord DoxcuesTER's anſwer had probably 
reached Kingſton by this time; and, notwith- © 
ſanding the Governor's true politeneſs and gene- 

| 85 rous 
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5 jofpital! eee 
nas of incommoding him. 

J hope that he has been as ſatiafied with the 
ſincerity and frankneſs of Mr. Dupetitthouars and 
myſelf, as we were with his 'kindneſs. As to 
Mr. Guillemard, I make no mention of him, 
fince, he being an Engliſhman, his ſituation is 
altogether different from ours. * We enjoyed in 
the General's houſe the moſt perfect freedom of 
opinion, which a man of his diſtinguiſhed talents 
will always cheriſh, and but for which we ſhould 
not have been able to continue hed lon "g at Nary- 
hall as we did. 1G: 0: 

Every thing we hs n yy "Ry in this 
LEE of Upper Canada renders it, in our judg- 
ment, extremely probable, that her dependance þ 
on England will not be of long 'duration. The 
ſpirit of independance, which prevails in the 
United States, has already gained ground in this 
province, and will, no doubt, be much encreaſed 
by a more immediate connection with the United 

States. The compariſon drawn by the inhabi- 
tants of Upper Canada, between the price of com · 
| modities ſubject to Engliſh duties and cuſtoms, 
and the value of the fame- articles on the op- 
 poſite ſhore, will be a ſufficient ſource of envy 
and diſcontent. The e rn being carried 
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on by both countries on the ſame lakes and 
canals, it will be impoſſible to prevent the con- | 
traband-trade; and this cannot but prove highly 
prejudicial to Great Britain, at leaſt according to 
the ſyſtem, by which ſhe is guided in the govern- 
ment of her colonies. This contraband-trade 
will be a conſtant object of diſpute between the 
two ſtates, and will furniſh the Governor of Upper 
Canada with ſufficient pretences for commencing 
and promoting a war. But, a conteſt, the na- 
tural conſequence of which would be an increaſe 
of the price of proviſion in Canada far above 
what it would bear in the United States, could 
not be a popular war. It would be a repetition 
of the American War of the Stamp-a&, and of 
the Tea-tax, and would probably be attended 
with the ſame conſequences. 

The natural order of things at this moment, 
and the univerſal diſpoſition of nations, announce 
the ſeparation of Canada from Great Britain as 
an event, which cannot fail to take place. I know 
nothing, that can prevent it. By great proſperity 
and glory, by ſignal ſucceſſes in her wars, and by 
undiſturbed tranquillity at home, Great Britain 
may be able to maintain her power over this 
country, as long as conſiderable ſums ſhall be 
expended to promote its population and proſpe- 
ity; as long as it ſhall enjoy the moſt complete 
+ "Vo. + I: exemption 
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exemption from all the taxes and burthens of 
the mother country; in fine, as long as a mild 
government, by reſources prompt and well ap- 
_ plied, by. uſeful public eſtabliſhments, not yet 
exiſting, and by encouragements held out to all 
claſſes and deſcriptions of citizens, ſhall convince 
a people already invited and qualified by a wiſe 
conſtitution to enjoy all the bleſſings of liberty, of 
the advantages. of a monarchical government, 
which in its benevolent projects unites wiſdom of 
conception with rapidity of execution. 

But theſe conditions are and will hardly be ful- 
filled. In our time, perhaps ſoon, Great Britain 
will loſe this bright jewel of her crown.“ In 
regard to Canada, ſhe will experience the ſame 
fate, as ſhe is likely to ſhare, ſooner or later, re- 
reſpecting her poſſeſſions in India; as will befall 
Spain in reſpe& to her Florida and Mexico, Por- 


Readers, endowed with a larger ſhare of political ſaga- 
city, than the author diſplays throughout the whole train of 
arguments, on which he grounds this diſmal preſage, will 
-probably incline to believe the predicted revolution in Ca- 
nada not quite ſo near at hand, as it appears to the Duke. 
who ſeems not to recollect, that the Britiſh government, by 

| ſubſtituting, as he himſelf calls it, * a wiſe conſitution” 
in the ſtead of the ancient conſtitutional form of Canada, 
has adopted the very means, to prevent her loſs, which 
at the cloſe of his obſervations on this ſubje&, he adviſe 
as the only preventive of ſuch a calamity,—1ran/ator. | 
tuga 
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tugal in * to her Braſil, in ſhort all n 
powers, reſpecting ſuch of their colonies at leaſt, 
as they poſſeſs on the continents, unleſs, enlight - 
ened by experience, they ſhall ſpeedily change the 
colonial form of government. 

Before I cloſe the article of Niagara, I muſt 
make particular mention of the civility ſhewn us 
by Major LiTTLEHALES, adjutant and firſt ſe- 
cretary to the Governor; a well-bred, mild, and 
amiable man, who has the charge of the whole 
correſpondence of government, and acquits him- 
ſelf with peculiar ability and application. Major 
Littlehales appeared to poſſeſs the confidence of 
the country. This is not unfrequently the caſe 
with men in, place and power ; but his worth, 
politeneſs, prudence, and judgment, .give this 
officer peculiar claims to the confidence and re- 
ſpect, which he univerſally enjoys. 

We embarked for Kingſton on board the 
Onondago, one of the cutters, which compole the 
naval force on the lake. This cutter is pierced 
for twelve ſix-pounders, but carries only ſix in 
time of peace. When theſe veſſels are not laden 
with ſtores for the King's ſervice, they are freighted 
with merchandize, for which the merchants either 
pay freight, or engage to tranſport in their bot- 
toms an equal quantity of the King's ſtores. 
. N The 
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+ 'The Onondago is of eighty tons burthen. On 
this occaſion, ſhe had two detachments on board; 
one of the fifth regiment, deſtined for Kingſton 
10 bring money, and another of the Queen's ran- 
gers, to receive at Montreal new cloathing for the 
regiment. There were, beſides, forty-one Cana- 
dians on board, who had conducted ten veſſels 
for the King s ſervice from Montreal to Niagara. 
The cabin - paſſengers were, Mr. Richard, Mr. Se- 
ward, whom I have already mentioned, Mr. BzL- 
LEW, who commanded the detachment of the 
fifth regiment, which was going to fetch money, 
Mr. HILL, another officer of the ſame regiment, 
who was ill, and was going to Kingſton the the 
recovery of his health, Mr. LEmorxE, an officer 
of the ſixtieth regiment, quartered in Kingſton, 
and our party, ; 
The wind was tolerably fair during our paſ. 
ſage; this is generally accompliſhed in thirty-ſix 
hours; at times in ſixteen; but it took us forty- 
: eight * Dead calms are frequent, eſpecially 
at this time of the year, and laſt ſometimes five 
days. Scarcely any motion was obſervable on the 
waters of the lake. This paſſage, which is one 
hundred and fifty miles long, offers no intereſting 
objects; the coaſt ſoon diſappears from your view, 


eſpecially 1 in hot weather, when the horizon is 
clouded 


o 
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clouded with vapours, as when we ſailed. Ducks 
lilands form, to ſpeak generally, the only trifling 
danger on this paſſage. They are three in num- 
ber, lying in a line; there is no paſſage for ſhips 
either between the coaſt and the iſland on the 
left, or between this and the middle iſland, on 
account of the rocks under the water, on which 
ſhips would unavoidably be loſt. You muſt paſs 
between the middle iſland and that on the right, 
where the water is from four to five miles in 
width, and ſufficiently deep to afford a ſafe na- 
vigation. The only danger, to be here encoun- 
tered, might ariſe from a ſudden guſt of wind, 
ſpringing up the moment, you approach the 
iſlands, and driving the ſhip into one of the dan- 
gerous channels. To the beſt of my knowledge, 
but one ſhipwreck has happened here, within 
the memory of man; but no veſſel ventures near 
the iſlands by night, except when the weather 
is perfectly fair and clear. A more common and 
more real danger ariſes from the ſtorms, which 
frequently on a ſudden ariſe on the lake, render 
it even more boiſterous than the ſea, and cauſe 
the ſhips to labour and ſtrain more ſeverely, on 
account of the ſhortneſs of the waves, bounded 
by the ſmall extent of the waters. The ſhips 
are then in conſtant danger of being driven on 


ſhore, and would hardly be able to avoid it, if the 
1Ii 3 ſtorms 
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| Norms laſted longer. But they generally conti- 
nue only for a ſhort time, eſpecially in ſummer, 
and the clearing up of the weather is as ſudden 
as was the coming on of the ſtorms. They are, 
properly ſpeaking, only violent gales of wind, 
which in autumn frequently blow two days toge- 
ther, and ſucceed each other very rapidly. Five 
or ſix years ago, a ſhip was loſt, with every hand 
on board, and inſtances of this kind are ſaid not 
to be uncommon at that time of the year. From 
November until April, the navigation is entirely 
diſcontinued on the lake. 

During our paſſage, Lieutenant Fang, who 
commanded the cutter, and almoſt all our fel- 
low-paſſengers, behaved to us, in the moſt civil 
and obliging manner. The weather was very 
warm, and had been ſo for the laſt eight or ten 
days. The mercury in Fahrenheit's thermome- 
ter ſtood, at Naryhall, frequently at ninety-two ; 
but on board the veſſel, in the cabin, it was only 
at ſixty-four. It is leſs the intenſity of the heat, 
than its peculiar nature, which renders it alto- 
gether intolerable; it is ſultry and cloſe, and 


more ſo by night, than by day, when it is ſome- 


times freſhened by a breeze, which is not the 
caſe in the night; the opening of the windows 
. affords no relief; you do not perſpire, but feel 

opprefied:; you reſſ pire with difficulty; your ſleep 
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s interrupted and heavy: and you riſe more fa- 
tigued, than when you lay down to reſt. | 

I have already mentioned, that we had a de- 
tachment of the fifth regiment on board. They 
dreſſed, before we arrived at Kingſton. Eight 

days before we had ſeen the Indians painting 

their eyes with lamp-black and red-lead,” and 

braiding their hair, to fix in it feathers or horſes”. 

manes, dyed red or blue. This day we ſaw Eu- 

ropean ſoldiers plaſtering their. hair, or if they 

had none, their heads, with a thick white mor- 

tar, which they laid on with a bruſh, and after- 
wards raked, like a garden-bed, with an iron 
comb; and then faſtening on their head a piece 
of wood, as large as the palm of the hand, and 

ſhaped like the bottom of an artichoke, to make 

a cadogan, which they filled with the ſame white 

mortar, and raked in the ſame manner, as the reſt 
of their head-dreſs. 

This is a brief ſketch of the ſpectacle, which 
theſe ſoldiers exhibited to us, the laſt two hours 
of our paſſage ; though their toilette was not ex- 
actly the ſame as that of the Indians, yet they 
conſulted their looking-glaſs with the ſame anxi- 
ous care. Theſe obſervations are leſs intended to 
throw a ridicule on the dreſs of ſoldiers, and the 
childiſh attention paid to it in all countrics, than 
to check the forwardneſs of thoſe, who are ever 

114 . 
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ready to ridicule all manners and habits, which 

- are not their own, The Indian ſavage would be 
at a loſs, whether to laugh more at the Turk, 
who covers his ſhorn head with a turban, con- 
taining more or fewer folds in proportion to his 
rank and conſequence—at the women in the 
uland of Melos, whoſe petticoats ſcarcely cover 
half their thighs, while their ſleeves reach down 
to the ground—or at our belles, who ten years 
ago confined their breaſts and waiſt in huge ſtays, 
with falſe hips, and ſtrutted along on high heels, 
and who now ſcrew up their waiſt to the mid- 
dle of their boſoms, tied round with a girdle, 
which looks more like a rope, than a ſaſh, wear 
their arms naked up. to their ſhoulders, and by 
means of tranſparent garments expoſe every thing 
to view, which formerly they thought themſelves 
obliged to conceal, and all this, forſooth, to . 
| ble Grecian ladies, 


5 Sandy the 12th of July. 


When Ducks' Iflands were about twenty miles 
a- ſtern of us, the lake grew more narrow, and 
the number of iſlands encreaſed. They ſeemed 
all to be well wooded, but are not inhabited, 
and lie nearly all of them along the right bank. 
On the tt 1 is Quenty * which ſtretches * 
fifty 
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iſty miles into the country, and the banks of 
which are ſaid to be cultivated up to a confider- 
ible extent. The eye dwells with pleaſure, once 
more, on cultivated ground. The country looks 
pleaſant. The houſes lie cloſer, than in any of 
the new ſettled parts of Upper Canada, which 
we have hitherto traverſed. The variegated ver- 
dure of the corn-fields embelliſhes and enriches 
the proſpect, charms the eye, and enchants the 
mind. In the back-ground ſtands the city of 
Kingſton, on the bay of the ſame name, which 
the French, in 1mitation of the Indians, called - 
Cadarakwe. It conſiſts of about one hundred 
and twenty or one hundred and thirty houſes. 
The ground in the immediate vicinity of the 
city riſes with a gentle ſwell, and forms, from 
the lake onwards, as it were, an amphitheatre of 
ands, cleared, but not yet cultivated. None of 
the buildings are diſtinguiſhed by a more hand- 
lme appearance from the reſt. The only ſtruc- 
ture, more conſpicuous than the others, and in 
front of which the Engliſh flag is hoiſted, is he 
terracks, a ſtone building, ſurrounded with pal- 
lſadoes, q 

All the houſes Rand on the W bank of 
the bay, which ſtretches a mile farther into the 
tountry. On the ſouthern bank are the build- 
gs belongi ng to > the: naval force, the wharts, 


and 
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and the habitations of all the perſons, who be- 
long to that department. The King's ſhips lie 
at anchor near theſe buildings, and conſequently 
have a harbour and road ſeparate from the port 
for merchantmen. We landed at Port Royal. 
However kingly were the commander and his 
_ ſhip, he took our money. Governor Simcoe ex- 
preſsly deſired us not to pay for our paſſage, as 
the cutter was a King's ſhip, and he had amply 
ſupplied us with proviſion. But my friend Du- 


alter ir 
patien. 


petitthouars, as well as myſelf, were ſo much diſ- Kin, 
Pleaſed with the idea, of making this paſſage at Wil cheſter 
the expence of the King of England, that ve er the 
ventured to offer our money to Captain Earl. Wi this ch 
Offers of this kind are ſeldom refuſed, nor did fuence 
ours meet with a denial. Yet, it is but juſtice to enjoy, 
add, that Captain Earl is a worthy man, civil, Nack, i. 
attentive, conſtantly on the deck, apparently fond WM vinior 
of his profeſſion, and maſter of his buſineſs. He thi 
No letter from Lord Dorcheſter had yet arrived, Upper 
and it was extremely uncertain when it would Bl lies ne: 
arrive. The calculation, made at Kingſton, re- orders : 
ſpecting the probable time of the return of an reach t 

- anſwer, is leſs favourable than what they made and wo 
at Niagara. We ſhall, perhaps, be obliged to wait the pre 

a veek longer. How much time will be loſt for al tor 
our journey, and why? Becauſe Governor Sim- and th: 
coe is not on good terms with Lord Dorcheſter ;M and wi. 


and 
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ind becauſe he obſerves the niceſt punQuality, 
fom which, in conſideration of the letters we 
brought with us, he might well have departed in 
this caſe.” Our friend, Mr. Hammond, might 
have ſaved us this unpleaſant delay, by writing 
foner to Lord Dorcheſter, as I requeſted him to 
o. Unfortunately ſuch accidents cannot be fore- 
ken, If they could, how many things ſhould we 
iter in the courfe of our life? We muſt wait. 
Patience, patience, and again patience. 

Kingſton is the place, to which Lord Dor- 
cheſter wiſhes, that General Simcoe ſhould trans- 
fr the ſeat of government in Upper Canada. In 
this choice he is, perhaps, in a great meaſure in- 
luenced by the advantage, which he would thus 
enjoy, of having all the troops, in caſe of an at- 
tack, in the vicinity of Quebec, which is, in his 
opinion, the only tenable place in Lower Canada. 
He thinks, that if the ſeat of the government of 
Upper Canada were removed to Kingſton, which 
les nearer to Quebec than any other place, the 
orders and news, which arrive from Europe, would 
reach this place with more rapidity and ſafety, 
and would alſo be more rapidly circulated through 
the province. He further imagines, that the na- 
ral ſtores, ſent from Europe, would here be ſafer, 
and that the refitting of ſhips would be cheaper. 
and with more ſecurity erected in Kingſton, whi- 
ther, 
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ther, at all times, they might be ſent directly fro: 
Quebec, at leaſt more expeditiouſly, than to an 
other place on the lake, where the inconvenience 
of a tedious and uncertain paſſage muſt be added 
to the expence for ſhifting the cargo on board o 
another veſſel, 

Governor Simcoe, on the aver, 1s of opini 
on, that by the aggregate of his arrangements, the 
defence of Upper Canada might be eaſily effected. 
He adds, that the wealth of the country, which 
he conſiders as the neceſſary reſult of his projects, 
will attract the enemy; and that if they ſhould 
make themſelves maſters of Upper Canada, it 
, would be impoſſible to diſlodge them. He allo 
obſerves, that, in time of war, by the various 
means of navigation, conſiderable parties might be 
eaſily ſent from Upper Canada to every point of 
the United States, even to Georgia; that Upper 
Canada is the key of the territories of the Indi- 
ans; and that thence ſuccours may be eaſily ſent 
to every part of Lower Canada, which, on the 
other hand, is not able to ſend any to Upper Ca- 

nada, at leaſt not ſo expeditiouſly as circum- 
ſtances might require. 

As to the more rapid circulation of orders and 
intelligence, and the earlier receipt of them, the 
Governor allows the truth of theſe allegations; 


but anſwers, that, from the vaſt extent of Canada, 
| | it 
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t is extremely improbable, that in caſe of its be- 
ing peopled, this territory ſhould be divided only 
nto two governments. He adds, that the beſt 
nethod of peopling ſuch parts of Canada, as have 
litherto been explored, would be, to encourage 
the population of the two extremities, in which 
aſe, the proſperity of the centre would be more 
afily and rapidly attained. He further obſerves, 
that, in ſuch a caſe, Kingſton would become the 
capital of a new province; and that, in regard to 
the more difficult and more expenſive diſtributions 
of ſhips, no facility and ſavings, to be obtained 
nder this head, could balance the advantage of 
uniting in its centre the whole naval force ſtation- 
ed on the lake, and eſpecially in a place, where it 
s moſt eſſentially protected againſt an attack. 
All men ſeek after reaſons or pretenſions to en- 
large the extent of their authority and power. 
Here, as every where elſe, good and bad reaſons 
xe alleged in ſupport of a ſyſtem, of a project, 
and eſpecially of the intereſts of ſelf-love. Yet 
power 18 alſo here, as every where elſe, the beſt, 
at leaſt the moſt deciſive of reaſons; and if Lord 
Dorcheſter ſhould not be able to prevail upon the 
Britiſh government to declare Kingſton the capi- 
tal of Upper Canada, he will, at leaſt, prevent the 
beat of government from being eſtabliſhed be- 
„ween the lakes Erie, Huron, and Ontario, ac- 
11 - | . _ „ 
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- cording to the wiſh of General Simcoe. As to 
the project of transferring it to York, he declares 
himſelf in a manner by no means favourable to 
that city; and in this opinion he is joined by all 

the inhabitants of Kingſton, whoſe diſpleaſure at 

their city not becoming the capital of the pro- 
vince 1s greatly increaſed by the conſideration, 
that, in conſequence of this project, their town 
will ceaſe to be the emporium of the ſmall naval 
force ſtationed on this lake, The friends of Kingſ- 
ton further allege againſt the project, and not 
without reaſon, that York 1s an unhealthy place, 
and will long remain ſo, from the nature of the 
ground, which ſeparates the bay from the lake. 


Dupetitthouars, who is a zealous partizan of | 


York, as far as he conſiders it in the light of an 


eſtabliſhment for the navy, cannot help allowing, 


that it has the air of being an unhealthy place, 
General Simcoe apparently poſſeſſes the love and 
confidence of all the inhabitants and ſoldiers. 
But his projects are deemed too extenſive ; and, 
above all, too · ooſtly, in proportion to the advan- 
tages, which England is likely to reap from their 
being carried into effect. 
I be merchants on the lake, whoſe rapacity the 
1 18 endeavouring to reſtrain, lay great 
ſtreſs on theſe two objections, and beſtow much 


p_ on Lord Dorcheſter's profound wiſdom and 
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conſummate abilities; while, by other accounts, 
he was formerly an uſeful man, but is now ſuper- | 
annuated. 1486-98 

Lord Dorcheſter being an utter ſtranger to me, 
[am altogether unqualified to judge of his abili- 
ties and talents. I am alſo unacquainted with 
the amount of the expence, which the execution 
of GoyernorSimcoe's plans may require, and with 
the reſources which England may poſſeſs to meet 
them. But I am clearly of opinion, that Great 
Britain cannot fail to reap ſignal advantages from 
his views and projects, if they ſhould ever be car-, 
ried into effect; and that they compoſe a com- 
plete ſyſtem, which, if properly purſued in all its 
parts, will do great credit to him, who ſhall ex- 
ß—: 88 

But, at the ſame time, all the information we 
here obtain on this ſubject confirms our opinion, 
that General Simcoe meets with much oppoſi- 
tion in his plans; that the jealouſy, which Lord 
Dorcheſter ſhows in regard to him, and which is 
the natural reſult of his age and temper of mind, 
; is carefully kept alive, by thoſe who hold places 
under him; and that, with the exception of grants 
of land, and other matters of government, in re- 
ſpect to which the Governor is perfectly inde- , 
pendent, he can do and enact nothing without 
the conſent of the Governor General. As to his 


rooted 


we wu cer e 
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rooted averſion againſt the Americans, I have 
_ heard it cenſured even by private ſoldiers ; but 
he is allowed by all to poſſeſs military talents. 
In relating theſe particulars, which finiſh the 
picture of the man, I have no other object, but 
faithfully to draw the character of Governor Sim- 
coe, who, being undoubtedly a man of ſuperior 
abilities and endowments, deſerves to be known. 
Kingſton, conſidered as a town, is much infe- 
rior to Newark; the number of houſes is nearly 
equal in both. Kingſton may contain a few more 
buildings, but they are neither ſo large nor ſo good 
as at Newark. Many of them are log-houſes, and 
thoſe which confiſt of joiner's work, are badly 
conſtructed and painted. But few new houſes 
are built. No town-hall, no court-houſe, and 
no priſon have hitherto' been conſtructed. The 
| houſes of two, or three merchants are conveni- 
_ ently ſituated for loading and unloading ſhips ; 
but, in point of ſtructure, theſe are not better 
than the reſt. Their trade chiefly conſiſts in pel- 


Governor Simcoe has fince left Upper Canada, and 
returned to England, whence he has been ſent to St. Do- 
mingo. In that colony he has found no opportunity for 
' diſplaying his military talents, but has endeavoured to curb 
the rapacity of the ſmall army in the pay of Great Britain, 
and by this meritorious condu& excited the hatred beth of 
the French and Engliſh, who have gratified it in.a — 
manner. Autor. | 
try, 
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ry which comes acroſs the lake; and in provi- 
fon from Europe, with which they ſupply Upper 
Canada. They act as agents or commiſſioners of 
the Montreal Company, who have nerd of ma- 
gazines in all en WA "her ee 1. be 
mihipped. | . 180 
The trade of Kingſton, FRY is not t very 
conſiderable. The merchant ſhips are only three 
u number, and make but eleven voyages in a 
ear. Kingſton is a ſtaple port. It is ſituated 
twelve miles above that point of the river, which 
s conſidefed as the extremity of the lake. Here 
arive all the veſſels, which ſail up the river of 
$. Lawrence, laden with ene g er. in 
European ſhips to Quebec. N a! 
The barracks are dene on e of Fort 
Frontenac, which was built by the French, and 
krelled by the Engliſh, The latter built theſe 
barracks about ſix years ago. During the Ame- 
ncan war their troops were conſtantly in mo- 
ton; and, in later times, they were quartered in 
m iſland, which the French call Iſle aux Chev- 
raux, (Goats' Iſland) and which the Engliſh 
bare named Carleton, after Lord Dorcheſter. 
fort Frontenac, which was liable to be attacked 
on all ſides, would anſwer no other purpoſe” but 
to protect the ſmall garriſon, which the French 
lept there, againſt the attacks of the Indians and 
JJ... 
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Englifh ; a part of the garriſon; was quartered 
in Cadarak we, for the protection of the French 
trade. Here were alſo built, by Mr. Dr La- 
SALLE, the firſt French r af which: * 
e e 5 
_ Kingſton ſeems better fitted 7 a init town 
than Newark, were it only for this reafon, that 
the ſhips, which arrive at the latter place, and 
are freighted for Lake Erie, - paſs: by the former, 
to ſail again up the. rivercas far as Qucen's Town, 
Nor is its poſition 
equally advantageousfor-ſharing the trade in pro- 
viſion, with which the lake may one day ſupply 
Lower Canada, England, perhaps all Europe, if 
Upper Canada ſhould ever | anſwer the expecta- 
tions entertained by Governor Simcoe. 
EKingſton is, at preſent, the chief town of the 
middle diſtrict of Upper Canada, the moſt popu- 
lous part of which is that ſituated on Queen's 
Bay. This diſtrict not only produces the corn 
requiſite for its ow] conſumption, but alſo ex- 
ports yearly about three or four thouſand buſhels. 
This grain, which, in winter, is conveyed down 
the river on ſledges, 1 is bought by the merchants, 
who engage, on the arrival of the ſhips from 
Europe, to pay its amount in ſuch merchandize, 
as the ſellers may require. The merchants buy 


1 waged for n, which Pays. for it, in 
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ready money, according tothe market Price” at 
Montreal. The agent of government eauſes a 
part to be ground into flour, Which he ſends to 
the different poſts in Upper Canada, where it 1s 
wanted; and the ſurplus he ſends to England, 
probably with à view of raiſing the importance 
of the colony in the eſtimation of the mother 
country.” The price of flour in Popes 69 Wy * 
2 ſir dollars 3 8 1/710 | 
other parts of Canada with large Ange of 
peaſe ; the culture of which, introduced but two 
years ago, proves very productive and ſucceſsftil. 
In the courſe of laſt year, one thouſand barfels 
of ſalt pork, of two hundred and eight 2 
zach, were ſent from Kingſton to Quebec; 
price was eighteen dollars per barrel. The — | 
trade is carried on by ' merchants, whoſe profits N 
re the more conſiderable, as they nx the priee- 
af the proviſion, which they receive from Eu- 
pe, and either ſell in the vicinity, or ſhip for | 
the remoter parts of Upper Canada; without the” | 
eaſt « competition, and juſt as they think proper.” 
Although the number of cültivators 1 18 here” 
greater than in the diſtrit of Niagara, yet the 
aſt quantity of land untler cultivation is not 
better managed than theirs. The difficalty of 
n; labourers obſtructs agricultural im 
i ee provements, 
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provernents, and encourages! m i. inſiſt on 


The ont of clearing e 1s Jerk the 
ame, as all over Americas The huſbandmen 
harrow. the cleared ground two, three, or four 
years ſucceſſively ; during which time wheat is 
ſown: Then they plough, but in a very imperfect 
manner, and ſow peaſe or oats, and again wheat, 
and ſo on, according to the common routine. 
The land yields, in this ſtate, n twenty to 

thirty buſhels per cr. 

Corn, for the winter, is Gm "a the be- 
ginning of Auguſt till the end of September. 
Snow falls generally 1 in the latter days of Novem- 
ber, and remains on the ground until the begin- 
ning of April. Under this cover the blade gets 
up remarkably well the corn ripens in July, and 
the harveſt begins about the end of that month. 
For want of reapers, the ſcythe is made uſe of, 
| which cauſes a great waſte of corn, that cannot 
be houſed, and merely ſerves for feeding pigs. 
Labourers, whoſe common wages are from. three 
to four ſhillings (Halifax currency), are paid du- 
ring the harveſt at the rate of one dollar, or fix 
ſhillings a day. Some farmers hire Canadians 
for two or three months, to whom they pay ſe- 
ven or eight dollars per month, and find them 
in victuals. It frequently happens, that theſe 
| 3 | Canadians, 


MY 
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Canadians, who! bind themſelves. 'by A erfitten 
contract, meet with people offering them more 
money than they receive from their [maſters] 
which not being allowed to accept, they, of 
courſe, grow diſſatisfied, and work negligently. 
They muſt be procured from the environs of 
Montreal. * Farmers, who have no acquaintance 
in that country, find it difficult to obtain them; 
and this difficulty deters many cultivators gr 
recurring ts that reſource,” from which the 
night elſe derive conſiderable advantages, The 
harveſt work is therefore generally performed. by 
the family: thus the houſing of the erops, though 
it proceed ſlowly, is yet accompliſhed'; but the 
farmer has much additional trouble, and the loss 
he ſuſtains, by his barveſt being leſs perfect, far 
erceeds the few dollars, which he would have 
been obliged to ſpend in gathering in his erops in 
a more expeditious manner. The ſoil, Whirh 
s but of a middling quality in the vicinity of the 
town, is excellent about the bay; ; many farmers 
poſſeſs there to the number of one n ci 
fifty acres of land,” thoroughly cleared. H 
The climate of America, eſpeeially that 4 ca- 
nada, encourages the imprudence and covetouſ- 


| neſs of the farmers. There is no danger here, 


as in Europe, of the hay rotting, and the grain 
_ — by rains, if not ſpeedily houſed, 
EI There 
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1 Theis/ ſeldom. paſſes a * ſun- ſhine; 
the Kyyis ſeldom entirely. overcaſt ; it never rains 
but. during. thunder: ſtor ms, and this rain never 

continues longer than two hours. Grain 1 is, be- 

ſides, ſeldom liable oy to in or . other 

kind of diſeaſe. 1115 

->(The: cattle are wok ſubject 30 eee diſ- 

tamper; they are numerous, without being re- 

markably: fine. The fineſt oxen are procured from 
atme icut, at the price of ſeventy or. eighty 
_ ddlltrs a; yoke. | Cos are brought, either from 

the Rate, of New. York, and theſe are the fineſt ; 
or. from Canada; the former coſt twenty, and 
the latter fiſteen dollars. Theſe are ſmall in ſize, 
but, in the opinion of the farmers, better milch- 
cows, and are for this reaſon: preferred. . There 

aro n fine bulls in the country; and the gene- 
nmlity of farmers are not ſenſible of the advan- 
tages to be: derived from cattle of a ſine breed. 
5 In fummer the cattle are turned into the woods ; 
in-winter, that is, fix months together, they are 
fed: on dry fodder, namely, with the ſtraw of 
| wheat, rye, or peaſe, and on moſt farms with hay 
eut on ſwampy ground, but by rich and prudent 
farmers.with good hay. The hay is frequently 
kept the whole winter within a ſort of fence, 
covered with: large: branches, through which, 
bowerer, * finds its way ; but — 
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+ ig; preſerved i in ricks badly made, and under 
Dutch hay-ſheds. The meadows yield to the 
quantity of four thouſand pounds per acre, but : 
a9 aftererop. There is no ready market at which 
a farmet can ſell that part of his cheefe and but- 
ter, which is not wanted for the uſe of his family. 
Of eheeſe and butter, therefore, no more is made, 
than the family need for their own conſumption. 
They generally begin im the firſt days of May to 
make a ptoviſton fur the winter. Some few far 
mers maliufhcture orf] woollens for their own 
clothing the more uſual way, however, is to buy 
dhe dlothes.. The farmer is too buſy, has too lit 
tle aſſiſtance, and nmkes his calculations with too 
little judgment, to engage 1 in ſuch a EEO 
of labo us.. 1 5 4 
Sheep are more eee e r 
part of the United States, which we have hither» 
to traverſed. + They are either procured. from 
Lower Canada, or the ſtate of New York, and 
coſt three dollars a head. They thrive in this 
country, but are high legged, and of a very indi- 
ferent ſhape. Coarſe wool, when cleaned, coſts 
wo ſhillings -a pound. There are few of no 
wolves, r, or ocher nee W 
in this country. 

The farmers Nn hae: Little de ge | 
n with the trees, from 
Kk 4 which 
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which it is procured. The Indians import 3 
ts or three thouſand pounds, and fell it to the 
retail traders ſor one- ſhilling a pound. Maple- 
ſugar is prepared in much larger quantities in 
Lower Canada. The Canadians cat! it here on 
bread, or make cakes of it, mixed up with flour 
of + wheat, or Indian corn. On the maple- tree 
frequently grows à ſort: of knobs, 'or funguſſes, 
of: a very large ſize. If theſe exerefcences be 
- tori from the tree, and dried in the fun, they 
form an excellent tinder, which the Indians and 
Canadians uſe to light their pipes. Notwith- 
ſtanding the great number of pines, no reſin has 
yet been gathered. The culture of hemp and flax 
has. been tried, but hitherto without fucceſs; the 
experiments, however, are continuec. 
The prics of wheat is one dollar per buſhel; 
laſt year the price was much lower; but it has 
riſen from: the general failure of the harveſt. 
Fire- wood: delivered in the town, coſts one dollar 
acord:; in inter it is conveyed thither i in ſledges 
frdun. all the iſlands and e * the river, which 
are covered with-wood..”. 

be river freezes over at the amc ment 

miles: above Kingſtan. 1 

The price of land is 23 two „o thillings 104 
8 fir pence to: one dollar per acre, if the twentieth 
part be cleared. This ons; riſes in en 
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the number of acres cleared of wood, though 
influenced by occaſional circumſtances. Two 
hundred acres, one hundred and fifty of which 
wete cleared, were very lately ſold for one thou- 
land ſix hundred dollars. The expence for cut- 
ting down all the large trees on an acre, and in- 
doſing it with a fence as rude as in- the United 
States, amounts to eight dollars. . 

There is no regular market in Kingſton; every 
one provides himſelf with freſh meat as well as 
he can, but "frequently 1 it cannot iy had on any 
nnn 

For this information 1. am chiefly indebted to 
Mr. Srewand, curate in Kingſton, who culti- 
vates himſelf ſeventy £ acres, a part of two thou- 
ſand acres, which have been granted him as an 
American loyaliſt. He is a native of Hartiſburg 
in Pennfylvania, and ſeems to have zealouſly em- 
braced the royal cauſe in the American war. 
Fifteen hundred pounds ſterling, which he had 
placed in the American funds, have been confiſ- 
cated. Although he continues warmly attached; 
to the Britiſh Monarch, yet he has become more 
moderate in his political principles ; he has pre- 
ſerved ſome friends who eſpouſed the cauſe of 
the Republic, among whom is Biſhop WairTe, 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Steward is a man of much 
amn information, mild, open, affable, and uni- 

verſally 
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verſally reſpected ; he is very ſanguine in his ex- 
pectation that the price of land will riſe, and that 
he ſnall then be enabled to portion out his nu- 
| merous children. Without being a very {kilful 
farmer, he! is perfectly acquainted with the details 
- agriculture, ſo that I can place implicit confi- 

| dence. on his ſtatements, the truth of which has 
alſꝰ been confirmed by other huſbandmen. 
The number of farmers f 18 very. ſmall about 

Kingſton. Ry. Mr. Steward's report, the agree- 
ment between the land-ownet and farmer is ge- 
nerally made for their joint account, but not 
always faithfully performed. From, his having 
been impoſed upon in ſuch agreements, he leaſed 
out laſt year four hundred and thirty acres, which 
are ſituated on the bay, and forty; of which are 
cleared, for a yearly rent of one hundred and fifty 
buſhels of grain; on condition that, if at the ex- 
piration of three years his tenant be deſirous of 
ä acquiring the property of theſe lands, he muſt 
pay him one thouſand dollars; in default where- 
of, he is bound to quit the land, and will con- 
ſequently loſe all the money and labour 2 
in clearing the ground. 

"The clergy of the E Epiſcopal chnrck « ate the 


| only miniſters in Upper Canada, who are paid by 
government, . The members of other religious 
ſects r their paſtors if they. chooſe, to have 
any. 
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ny. In the diſtrict of Ki vgſton , are Baptiſts, 
Preſbyterians, - Roman Catholics, and Quakers; 3 
but they poſſeſs no building devoted to religious 

worſhip. - Some of the inhabitants of Kingſton 
are American loyaliſts ; but the maj jority is com- 
poſed of Scots, Engliſh, Iriſh, Germans, and 
Dutchmen. 

„The emigration frm thi Vaited States, is ; nof. 
confilerablle ; during the laſt three or four years. 
it has been very inſignificant . indeed, but gains 
now,. it is aſſerted, a more promiſing appearance: 
This intelligence, which we firſt received from 
people attached to the Engliſh goverument, has 
lince, been confirmed to us by a great many. la- 
bourers.. Theſe new coloniſts emigrate moſt of 
them from the States of Connecticut, Vermont. 
and New Hampſhire.” The emigration from 2 
nada to the United States is far leis conſider 
Mt any dependence might be placed on the rer 
port of perſons, who arrived four years ago from 
the River Mohawk, ſuch. families, as are ſuſ- 
pected of an attachment to Great Eritain; are 
in the United States, looked upon rather with 
an evil eye; but perhaps. they give out Tuch. re 
ports, merely that they may meet with A better 
trecption, in the Britiſh poſſeſſions. .. 755 85 
The inhabitants of the diſtrict of "Kineton 


meddle ſtill leſs with politics than the : peayle of | 
Newark. 
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Newark. No newſpaper i 1s printed in the town; 
chat of Newark is the only one publiſhed in Up- 
ber Canada, which being a mere imperfect ex- 
tract from the Quebec Gazette, is here taken 
in by no one. I know but of two perſons who 
receive even the Quebec-paper. As to the in- 
terior of the country, no news penetrates into 
that quarter, a circumſtance that Tee there 
| very little regret, 

In this diſtrict are ſome ſchools, but ne are 
ew i in number. The children are inſtructed in 
reading and writing, and pay each a dollar a 
month. One of the maſters, ſuperior to the reſt 
in point of knowledge, taught Latin; but he 
has left the ſchool,” without being ſucceeded by 
another inſtructor of the ſame learning. 

There are yet but very few ſurgeons in this 
aftri ; they, who aſſume this appellation, con- 
trive to get well paid for their trouble. Ex- 
cepting intermittent fevers, which are rather fre- 
quent in Kingſton, the climate is very healthy. 
The houſes, as has already been obſerved; are 
built of wood, for reaſons which it is extremely 
difficult to diſcern. ' The town is ſeated on'rocky 
ground; and not the ſmalleſt houſe can be built 
without the ſoundation being excavated ĩn a rock, 
a” fort of ſtone which affords the twofold advan- 
ihe of of being caſily* cut, and of growing hard, 


when 
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when expoſed to the air, without cracking in 
the froſt. The inhabitants allow that, if brick - 
layers were procured even from Montreal (for 
there are none in this place), building with ſtone 
would be leſs expenſive than with wood. They 
grant that, in addition to the greater ſolidity of 
ſuch buildings, they would afford more warmth 


in winter, and more coolneſs in fummer ; but LY 


habit 1s here, as elſewhere, more powerful than 
reaſon. Carpenters wages amount to ſixteen 
ſhillings a day ; labourers are equally ſcarce in 
Newark, and conſequently as bad and as dear. 
This diſtrict contains no paupers, and, of 
courſe, there exiſt no poor rates; the taxes are 
managed in the ſame manner as at Newark. 
The roads at Kingſton are much the ſame as 
at Newark; they are kept in good repair by ten 
days labour, from which none of the inhabitants 
are excepted, all being obliged to work ten days 
at the roads. Labouring people complain, and 
not without reaſon, that this public burthen has 
not been aſſeſſed in a manner more proportionate 
to the means of the inhabitants; and calculate, 
with ſome degree of diſcontent, that their ten 
days labour is tantamount to a tax of twelve 
dollars and upwards; ſor they muſt alſo find their 
own victuals when they work on the roads. 
Tas is but one Seren in Kingſton, and this | 
though 
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though very ately: built, reſeimbles a barn more 
than a church. 

Me had a letter from Gente Süundoe to the 
Commanding Officer in Kingſton, who, at our 
arrival, was Captain Pars; ef the ſixtieth regi- 
ment. Six hours after the detachment, com- 

manded by that gentleman, was relieved by an- 
other of the ſame regiment, under the orders of 
Major DoBsoN. This circumſtance,” however, 
did not prevent Captain Parr from giving us the 
moſt obhging proofs of civility and kindneſs. 


He is a ſon of the aged Governor of Nova Scotia. 


At firſt he ſeems cold, grave, and reſerved ; but 
his countenance brightens on a nearer acquaint- 
ance, and grows more open, gay, and cheerful ; 
| he ſoon fell into an eaſy familiarity- of converſa- 
tion, which was heightened. during our dinner. 
His behaviour was entirely free from ceremony, 
and indicated that he was not 5 1 EA with our 
ſociety. | 
This dinner, which he gave to the newly ar- 
rived officers, forms for us a-remarkable epocha. 
The ingennity of the Engliſh in deviſing toaſts, 
which are to be honoured with bumpers, is well 
known. T6 decline joining in ſuch a toaſt would 
be deemed uncivil ; and, although it might be 
more advifeable to ſubmit to this charge, than to 
contract 4 Heknefß, yet ſuch energy of character 
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s ſeldom diſplayed on theſe occaſions... Unwills 
ing to oppoſe the general will, which becomes 
more imperious in proportion as heads grow 
warmer, you reſort to ſlight deceptions in the 
quantity you drink, in hopes thus to avert the im- 
pending cataſtrophe. But this time none of -us, 
whether French or Engliſh, had carried the de- 
ception far enough, and I was concerned to feel; 
the remainder of the evening, that J had taken 
too: lively a part in the event of the two de- 
tachments relieving each other. | ; 
The ſixtieth regiment, to which they belong; 
s the only regiment in the Engliſh ſervice, ex- 
cepting the guards, which conſiſts of four bat- 
talions. This regiment, which at the time of the 
war of 1737 was compoſed only of two battalions, 
was raiſed in America, and as many foreigners as 
Engliſhmen were enliſted. It was afterwards 
augmented to four battalions, and was conſidered, 
as in fact it is ſtill in many reſpects, as a foreign 
regiment. The firſt two battalions have never 
yet left America; the two others have been 
ſtationed in Jerſey, Guernſey, and the Antilles. 
General AMnERsT is colonel of this regiment . | 
In pop of my; . and command. che 


. 
8 On the death of Lord 3 His Royal. Highneſs 

the Duke of York was appointed Colonel of the fixtieth, | 

| YOU: W 3 | 
four 


real ſervice tot for any length of time. + 
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four battalions are es inept of each Wil eſteen 
here.. States 
The officers we have Fats are- oi bred and 


extremely polit.. „33 
* „ „% + „„%„% #® ˙§2 $ # 


The general opinion, in regard to Canada, is, 
that this country proves, at preſent, very bur- 
thenſome to England, and will be ſtill more ſo 
in future; and that, of conſequence, Great 


Britain would conſult her true intereſt much bet- Will the cc 
ter by declaring Canada an independent country, moſt : 
than by . preſerving it an Engliſh colony, at fo of old 
enormous an expence. The Canadians, ſay they, obligh 
will never be ſincerely attached to England, fo cuſtox 
that, if, in time of war, a militia were raiſed, of thi 
not, half of them would take up arms againſt tion v 
America, and none perhaps againſt France, The Th 
| Britiſh government commits, therefore, in their place 


opinion, a groſs error, in expending ſuch vaſt 
ſums in attempting to improve and preſerve a 
country, which, ſooner or later, is fure to. ſecede 
from Great Britain, and which, did it remain 
faithful to the mother country, could not be of 


ixtieth 
lated, 
the ſu 
ty rem 
abandc 
"2 br 
1 conc 
"lic c 
ſhould 

V 


Theſe gentlemen further aſſert, in direct con- 
erden. to General Simcoe's opinion, that the 
mz jority of new ſettlers of Upper Canada, who 


emigrate from the United States, and who are 
eſtcemed 


* * 
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eſteemed loyaliſts, would certainly aſſiſt thoſe 
States, if they marched any troops into that coun - 
try. | Lam not qualified to form a correct judg- 
ment on theſe opinions, which are perbaps mere 
effuſions of the diſpleaſure. of officers, obliged to 
ſerve at ſo great a diſtance from Great Britain; “ 

ret they appear to me not altogether. deſtitute of 
foundation. But, however this may be, all the 
Canadians, we have ſeen, whether inhabitants of 
the country or ſailors, conſtantly expreſſed the ut 
moſt ſatisfaction on meeting with us Frenchmen 
of old France, and evinced a degree of reſpect and 
obligingneſs, to which we had long been unac- 
euſtomed. I cannot ſay much on the character 
of this people ; all who came under my obſerva- 
tion were full of ſpirit, active, gay and merry. 
The royal navy is not very formidable in this 
place; ſix veſſels compoſe the whole naval force, 
two of n are ſmall gun- - boats, which we aw 
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v Whether the politica opinions of the W as of the 
ixtieth regiment, alluded to by the Duke, be correctly 
lated, muſt be left to theſe gentlemen to explain. But 
the ſuppoſition, that Britiſh officers, from a mere diſlike 
o remote garriſons, ſhould cenſure adminiſtration for nut 
abandoning a colony, which. in the authox's opinion is 
„a bright jewel in the Britiſh crown”'—** an important | 
* conqueſt,” and the loſs of which appears to him a pub- 
" lic calamity,” is an effuſion of Gallic petulance, which 
ould not paſs unnoticed. —Tran/lator. CER 
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at Nlagane, and vvhich are ſtationed at York. Two 
ſmall ſchooners of twelve guns, viz. the Onon- 
dago, in which-we took our paſſage, and the 
Mohawk, which is juſt finiſhed ; a ſmall yacht of 
eighty tons, mounting ſix guns, and laſtly the 
Miſſaſoga, of as many guns-as'the two ſchooners, 
which has lately been taken into dock to be re- 
- paired, form the reſt of it. All theſe veſſels are 
built of timber freſh cut down, and not ſeaſoned, 
and for this reaſon laſl never longer than ſix or 


eight years. To preſerve them even to this time 


requires a thorough repair; they muſt be heaved 
down and caulked, which coſts at leaſt from one 
thouſand to one thouſand two hundred guineas. 
The expence for building the largeſt of them 
amounts ta four thouſand guineas. This 1s an 
enormous price, and yet it is not ſo high as on 
Lake Erie, whither all ſorts of naval ſtores muſt 
de ſent from Kingſton, and where the price of la- 
bour is ſtill higher. The timbers of the Miſſaſoga, 
which was built three years ago, are almoſt all 
rotten. It 1 is ſo eaſy to make proviſion of ſhip- 
timber for many years to come, as this would re- 
quire merely the felling of it, and that too at no 
great diſtance from the place where it is to be 

uſed, that it is difficult to account for this precau- 
tion not yet having been adopted. Two gun- 


boats, which are deſtined by Governor Simcoe ta 
ſerve 
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ſerve only in time of war, are at preſent on the 
ſtocks; but the carpenters, who work at them, 

are but eight in number. The extent of the di- 

lapidations and embezzlements, committed at ſo 

great a diſtance from the mother-country, may be 
eaſily-conceived; - In the courſe of laſt, winter, a 
judicial enquiry into a charge of this nature was 
inſtituted at Kingſton, The commiſſioner of the 
navy, and the principal ſhip-wright, it was aſſert- 
ed, had clearly colluded againſt the King's in- 
tereſt ; but intereſt and protection are as pow- 
erful in the New World as in the Old for both 
the ee and ee continue * | 
wi Captain Bonn 3 . dvd 
force on Lake Ontario; and is at the head of 
all the marine. cſtabliſhments,. yet without the 
leaſt power in money- matters. This gentleman 
poſſeſſes the confidence both of Lord Dorcheſter 
and Governor Simcoe; he is a Canadian by birth, 

- but entered the Britiſh ſervice, when Canada fell 
into the power of England, While AxxoLD and 
MonTGoM ERY were deſieging Quebec, Lord 
Dorcheſter, diſguiſed as a Canadian, ſtole on 
board his ſhip into that city, on which occaſion 
he diſplayed much activity, intrepidity and cou- 
rage. It is not at all a matter of ſurpriſe, that 

an D. ſhould bear in mind this emi- 
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nent ſervice. - By all accounts, he is altogether 


incorruptible, and an officer, who treats his in- 3 
feriors with great mildneſa and juſtice. et 
In regard to the pay of the royal marine div: her 
en Lake Ontario; a captain has ten ſhillings a wh 
day, a lieutenant” ſix, and ai ſecond lieutenant ſert 
three ſhillings and ſiæpence. The ſeamens wages pro 
are eight dollars per month. The maſters of pur 
merchantmen have. twenty - five dollars, and the Th. 
uilors from nine to ten dollars a month. wh 
'  - + Commadore Bouchette is among thole,* who ove 
melt ſtrenuouſly oppoſe the project of removing lofi 


tc York the central point of: the force; on the 
lake; but his family reſide at Kingſton ; and his 
lands are ſituated near that place. Such reaſons 
are frequently of be eee to Wein 
political opinions. 
The deſertion NIE the nas is not fo con- 
ſiderable from Kingſton, as from the forts Oſwe- 
go, St. John, Niagara, and Dætroit; from all 
thoſe poſts, in ſhort, which lie nearer to the 
United States, Vet, it is pretty prevalent in all 
the garriſons of Britiſh America. We were told 
by the officers, that the firſt two. or three years 
aſtor the arriyal of the regiment from Europe, 
no ſoldier deſerts, but that envy and habit ſoon 
corrupt their mind. The diſcipline appears to 
me more W the — 88 than it REV 


CVer 
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ever was in ours; the men ne treated with leſs 
attention and kindn em. 
Several regiments ape the Indlniwis appre- 
heal deſerten. In/addition:to>the%ight dblars} 
which are allowed by govemment for every de- 
ſerter, brought back t to his regiment, the captains 
promiſe. them eight dollars out f their private 
purſe, and inſpirit them by ſome 'glafles of rum. 
Theſe Indians chen enter the American territory, 
where they are acquainted with every foot-path, 
every ttack, Which they purſue Without ever 
lofing their way, and frequently fall in with the 
deſerter, whom they ſtop, bind and bring back. 
If the deſerter} which is frequently the caſe, be 
attended by inhabitants of the United States, 
the: Indians make no attempt to ſtop him, but 
the Engliſh officers place ſufficient confidence in 
the honeſty of the Indians to ſuppoſe, that they 
will not ſuffer themſelves to be bribed either by 
money or rum, which, the deſerters might offer. 
The neareſt regular Indian habitations are forty 
miles diſtant from Kingſton, and belong to the 
Mohawks. About the ſame diſtance from the 
town are /alſo ſome villages of the Miſſaſogas, and 
wandering tribes af the ſame nation are con - 
ſtantly rambling about the banks of the lake, 
paſs a few nights in ont place and a few in an- 


_ croſs the river on the confines of the : 
„ Vnited 
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United States, and fp in the illands. Hunting 
and fiſhing are their only employments. They 
ue the filthioſt of all: the Indians, I have bitherto 
ſeen, and have the moſt ſtupid appearance. They 
are ſaid to live poorly, to be wicked and thieviſh, 
and men, women and children all given to drink- 
ing. The uncommon ſeverity of the winter in 
this country occaſions not the leaſt alteration in 
their mode of living. In their ſmall canoes they 
carry with them ſome rolls of the bark of ſoft 
birch , which ſerve to cover the huts, built in 
form, of a cone, wherein they ſleep, and which 
are ſupported merely by ſome flight props, on 
vrhich reſt theſe portable mn hat at the 10 
leave a paſſage for. the ſmoke. 

In the month of September the Indiacit King: 
wild rice to Kingſton, which grows on the bor- 

ders of the lake, eſpecially on the American fide. 
This plant, which loves marſhy ground, ſucceeds 
there remarkably. well. The Indians bring yearly. 
from four to five hundred pounds of this rice, 
which ſeveral inhabitants of Kingſton purchaſe for 
their ow conſumption. This rice is of a ſmaller 
and darker grain than that, which comes from 
Carolina, Egypt, &c. but grows as white in the 
Water, is of as good a flavour, and affords full as 


Betula lenti, 'Linn: called i by the French inhabitants of 
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good nouriſhment, as the latter. The culture of 
rice would be very uſeful in Europe for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the poor, eſpecially as in thoſe parts 
the frequent uſe of it would not prove injurious 
to health, which it certainly does in hot coun- 
tries. Vild rice is ſaid to be the ſame plant, 
which in Canada is called wild oats (folle avoi - 
dF >" 

The fame banks of Lake G this 
wits rice grows, produce alſo a ſpecies of hemp, 
which grows up to a conſiderable height without 
the leaſt culture, and is apparently as uſeful as 
that, which is cultivated in France. It is ſtronger, | 
produces more ſeed, and its tranſplantation to 
Europe would probably be attended with benefi- 
cial reſults. Ee 

To beguile enntti, and enjoy x few hours lon- 
ger the ſociety of our friend, Captain Parr, we 
accompanied him to the diſtance of ſix miles 
from Kingſton. His detachment occupied ſeven 
veſſels, and he had one for himſelf. The ſoldiers 
were without exception as much intoxicated as 
I ever ſaw any in. the French ſervice. On the 
day of their departure they were ſcarcely able to 
a. which rendered our tour u ene tedious. | 


+ The Duke ſeems to be PAPER on this ſubjeR. 
The wild oat (avena fatua) is a plant altogether different 
from wild rice, (oryza ſylveſtris, Linn.) — Tol. 
120 L 14 On 
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On our return, wind and current were againſt 
us, ſo that ve procceded very flowly. Canadians 
rowed our boat, and according to their cuſtom 
ceaſed not a moment to ſing. One of them ſings 
à ſong, which the reſt repeat, and all row to the 
tune. The ſongs are gay and merry, and fre- 
quently ſomewhat more; they are only inter- 
rupted by the laugh they occaſion. The Cana- 
dians, on all their tours on the water, no ſooner 
take hold of the oars, than they begin to ſing, 
from which they never ceaſe until they lay the 
oars down again. You fancy yourſelf removed 
into 4 provinct of France; and this illuſion is 
ſweet. Our whole day, from fix o clock in the 
morning until nine at night, was conſumed in 
this tour. So much the better; a day is gone; 
for although the unwearied politeneſs of the offi- 
vors. afford us every day in Kingſton a comfort- 
able dinner and agreeable ſociety from four to 
eight o'clock in the evening, yet we cannot but 
#eel much ennui in a place, where no fort of 
amuſement; no well- informed man, and no books 
Morten the long lingering „ 
Our ſituation is extremely unpleaſant, and 
* well render us melancholy, did we give 
up our mind to irkſome reflection. Mr. Guille- 
mad is gone to Montreal, with the Captain. He 
is s perfectly "A for he would have. ſhared in 


Our 
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our wearinek,” without giving us the tealt relief] 
Helis a with of fuperier Werth. Jud beaaieb 
of his heart, united to the charms of aHenligät- 
med mind, have long inſpired me wick the 
ſtrongeſt attachment for hir. His determina- 
tion to leave us e Land nnen We utmoſt 
roncern. 14 . OHH UL » I; 

Aſter a inks break ill. Krred up at a Pes 
ſome what remote from the troop; we took leave 
of Captain Parr. The place, where we break. 
faſted; - belongs to Captain Sroge, a native of 
Connecticut, captain in the militia of Upper Ca- 
nada, a loyaliſt and proprietor of ſeven hundred 
acres of land, by virtue of a grant of the Britiſh | 
government. He is owner of a ſaw-mill, which 
is ſituated en the creek of Guanſignougua, and 
has two movements, one of which works four- 
teen ſaws, and the other only one. The former | 
may be widened and narrowed ; but frequently 
cannot work all at once, from the ſize of the logs 
and the thickneſs of the boards. We aw thir- 
teen ſaws going; a log, fiſteen feet in length, | 
was cut into boards in thirty-ſeven minutes. 
The ſame power, which -moves the ſaws, lifts 
allo, as it does near the falls of Niagara, the logs 
on the jack. For the ſawing of logs the Captain 
takes half the boards; the price of the latter is 
three ſhillings for one hundred feet, if one inch 


* y ; — 


in 
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in thickneſs, four- ſhillings and Gixpence, if one 
inch and half, and five ſhillings, if two inches, 
The ſame boards, if only one inch thick, coſt 
fire ſhillings in Kingſton. On the other ſide of 
the creek, facing Dutchmill (this is the name of 
Captain Store's mill), ſtands another mill, which 
belongs to Mr. JonnsoN, who uſes half the wa- 
ter of the creek. We viewed the latter only at 
a diſtance from the ſhore; the whole proſpect is 
wild, pleaſing and romantic, and made me ſin- 


cerely regret my unſkilfulneſs in drawing. The 


land is here as good as at Kingſton. 

Although a communication by land is opened 
been Montreal and Kingſton, and though 
half the road is very good, yet the intercourſe be- 
tween theſe places is moſtly carried on by water. 
The rapidity of the ſtream does not prevent veſſels 
from being worked up the river, and this tedious 
paſſa ge is preferred to that by land, even for the 
troops: All the proviſions, with which Canada 
is ſupplied from Europe, are tranſported in the 
ſame way; and the whole correſpondence is car- 
ried on by this conveyance, but in a manner ex- 
| tremely irregular; at times eight days elapſe 
even in ſummer, without any veſſel going up 
or coming down the lake. | 

During our long reſidence in Upper Che we 


kink an 3 of ſceing a Canadian family, 
who 
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who. were emigrating to the Illinois River. The 

buſband had examined the ſettlement laſt year, 

ind was now removing thither with his whole 
family, conſiſting of his wife and four children, all 
embarked in a boat made of bark, fifteen feet in 
length by three in width. While the parents 
were rowing at the head and tern, the children, 

excepting the oldeſt; who. was likewiſe rowing} 
were ſeated on mattreſſes or other effects; and 
thus they: ſang . and purſued .their voyage of at 
leaſt one thouſand one hundred miles. We met 
them at Newark. They proceed along the banks 
of the lakes and rivers, lie ſtill every night, make 
a fort of tents of their ſheets ſupported by two 
poles, dreſs their ſupper, eat it, wrap themſelves - 
up in their blankets until the morning, ſet off at 
eight o'clock, ſtop once a- day to a meal, and 
then purſue their voyage again until the evening. 
They generally advance from fiſteen to twenty 
miles a day, but, when bad weather comes on, or 
they meet with rapids or other obſtructions, 

which force them to go by land, their progreſs is 
ſhorter, and they frequently reſt a whole day. 

Having ſet out from Montreal, they came up Lake 
Ontario; thence they paſs Lake Erie, go up the 

Miami River, travel about ſix or ſeven miles by 

land, and then reach the Theakiki River, which 
empties itſelf into the Illinois, or embark on 


the 


* 


the Wabaſh, which communicates by ſeveral 
branches with the Illinois, and thus proceed to the 
ſpot where they intendꝭ to ſettle. New coloniſts 
commonly form their ſettlements on the banks 
of that river, n 1 conſiſt of French Ca- 
nadians. 


There is Auen ay! dei Montreal to the | 


* Minois, which is ſaid to be more frequented than 
the former; namely, up the Ottawas River or 
Great River f to Nipiſſing Lake, and thence by 

the French River to Lake Huron. On this way 

you meet with thirty - ſix places where the boats 

are to be carried over land, which, however, are 
very ſhort. From Lake Huron you proceed by 
the Straits oſ Michillimakkinak to Green Bay, 
thence by the Crocodile River, Roe Lake, and 
River, Saxe, after a ſhort paſſage over land to 
Ouiſconſing River, which empties itſelf into the 


Miſſiſſippi, which you deſcend. as far as the Illi- 


nois, and thence go up this river. The way, juſt 
pointed out, is much longer than the other, but is 
; generally nm eſpecially by the goats of the 


* This beautiful river of the north-weſt territory is pe- 
culiarly celebrated on account of a copper mine on its 
northern bank, which is the richeſt vein of native copper 
that has hitherto been diſcovered. —Tranſl. 


1 The Duke ſeems miſinformed as to the appellation of 


the Great River, by which the Miami 1s meant. in America, 
not the G I ranſl. 5 


fur- 
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fur-trade. On turning to the weſtward, this is 


fr as the Straits of Michillimakkinak, which you 


which you proceed to the great carrying place, 
thence to the Lake of the Woods, and ſo on. 
The ſettlement on the Illinois is a large depot 
ſor the fur- trade; nay, it is the laſt principal fac- 
tory in that direction, the chief magazine of which 


rel one hundred miles farther and traffic even 
with the Indians of Louiſiana: - | 


alſo with guns, gun-powder, balls, blankets, ſmall 
coral collars, ſmall filver buckles, bracelets, and 
ear-rings, which are all worn by the Indians in 
proportion as they are more or leſs rich. 

The common ſtandard, by which the Indians 
eſtimate the value of their peltry, is the beaver- 


kin; buckles, guns, or a certain quantity of rum, 
only a part of one. The traders generally give 
the Indians in fummer a part of the articles they 


want on credit; -but the ſkins they take in ex- 
change are ſold at ſo low a price, and the pro- 


are, 


the ſame way, which you travel from Montreal as 


leave on the left; to reach Lake Superiour, on 


s at Fort Michillimakkinak; but the agents tra- 


This traffic is chiefly carried on with rum, had 


kin ; ſo many cat-ſkins are worth. one beaver- 


are worth one or two beaver-ſkins, or perhaps 


viſion they ſell rated ſo high, that they can well 
afford. to give credit, the.more ſo as the Indians 
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are, in ä pretty punctual in fulfilling thei; 
engagements, Theſe Indians hunt, live in fami 
lies rather than in tribes, and are, by all accounts 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſame. vices, the ſame quali 
ties, and the ſame manners, as thoſe we have had 
an ry of Mg in the * of th 
lakes. | 
The Wade in theſe hin, 15 IEP on not b 
the Hudſon s Bay Company, but by two or three 
houſes in Montreal, ; eſpecially by Mr. Tops, te 
whom I am indebted for the communication o 
theſe particulars. The Miſſouri River alone has 
hitherto. been ſhut up againſt foreign traders by 
the Spaniards, who have there a fort. . Beſides 
the Canadian habitations, which ſtand along the 
banks of the Illinois either ſcattered or afſembled 
in villages and towns, the Illinois Town contains 
about three thouſand: inhabitants. There are alſo 
ſome Canadians, who reſide among the Indians, 


and live exactly as they do. All theſe ſettlements ] 
are in the north-weſt territory, belonging to the ¶ infe 
United States ; for that part of the banks of the tho! 
Miſſouri, which appertains to Spain, is not in- whe 
habited, 'excepting St. Louis and St. Genevieve, WM on 1 
for cighty miles from New Orleans, and but very ; 
* 


thinly peopled beyond this. 


Such peltry as is exported in the courſe 3 wa pai 
is conyeyed to Montreal by the ſame way ow the 


0 . 
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the traders travel to theſe points. The mouth 
of the Miſſiſſippi, which by the new treaty with 
Spain has been ceded to the Americans ®, and 
the friendly manner in which the Spaniſh Go» 
vernor favours this branch of commerce, procure 
their trade a more expeditious and leſs expenſive 
outlet, ſo that in this way the expence has been 
leſſened one-tenth. By the ſame way furs can 
be tranſmitted either to the United States or to 
any part of Europe, as the merchant chooſes, 
while all peltry, which reaches Montreal, by the 
Engliſh laws can be ſent only to Great Britain. 
by Wl The proviſion to be exchanged for theſe articles 
les may alſo be bought in the cheapeſt market, and, 
he conſequently, at a much lower rate than in Mon- 
ed treal, where the exorbitant duty on all mer 
ns chandize, landed in Canada, and which, more · 
ſo Bl over, Great Britain alone has a right to 1 
Ss raiſes their price in an enormous degree. | 

its The furs in the whole of this country are of an 
he inferior quality, if compared with the peltry of 
he thoſe parts which are ſituated north of the lakes, 
n- WF where the Hudſon's Bay Company alone carries 
, on this trade. By Mr. Tode's account you may 


Buy the treaty of 1796, between the United States and 


le Spain, the former obtained the free navigation of the Miſſiſ- 
þ ſippi, but not the ceſſion of the mouth or rather mouths of 
Me river. * 2 


* „ travel, 
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travel, in an eaſy manner, from Montreal to the 


Hlinois in fifteen days, and from the Illinois to _ 
New Orleans in twenty. The navigation of the that 
- Mifſiſſippi is good, but requires great prudence niliti 
and attention, on account of the rapidity of the R 
ſtream, and the great number of trunks of trees his 8 
with which its bed is filled in ſeveral places. hie 
The whole country, through n it flows, is They 
nn fertile and delightful. Exce 
On Wedneſday the 22d of July ive the lid n 
long-expected anſwer from Lord Dorcheſter, It mig 
was of a nature to ſtrike us with amazement—a this t 
ſolemn prohibition, drawn up in the uſual form, cretay 
againſt - coming to Lower Canada, It was im- de « 
pooſſible to expect any thing of that kind. Mr. hone 
Hammond, the Engliſh Miniſter to the United poop! 
States, had invited us himſelf to viſit Canada, dut, 
and removed the difficulties, which, from the re- aken 
port of other Engliſhmen, 1 apprehended on the üfapf 
part of the Governor - general, hy aſſuring me, 69 
that Lord Dorcheſter had requeſted him to take jet a1 
it for the future entirely; upon himſelt, to grant On 
- paſſports for Lower Canada, as he knew better whelr 
than the Governor- general the travellers. who plme 
came from the United States; and that the let- pea 
ters which he ſhould give me would, without count 
previouſly concerting with Lord Dorcheſter, ſe- 
cure me from all unpleaſant incidents. I could « 1 


not, 
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not, therefoxe, entertain the leaſt apprehenſion of a 
refuſal, as I had not the ſmalleſt reaſon to ſuppoſe * 
that Mr. Hammond, who had loaded me with ci- 
rilities, would have deccived me on this ſubje&t. 
But his Excellency had boen pleaſed to order 
7 ry to ſend me an order of baniſnment, 
he had not even taken the trouble to ſign. 
— eats me, by way of conſolation, that his 
Excellency was rather weak of intellect, that hge 
id nat do any thing himſelf, &c. ; that ſome 
migrated French prieſt might have played me 
this trick by his influence over his Lordſhip's ſe- 
* or his miſtreſs ;,—and well may this be 
the caſe ; for, though, Heaven be thanked ! I 
have never injured any one, yet I find conſtant] y 
people in my way, who endeayour to injure me. 
But, be this as it may, a reſolution muſt be 
aken, and the beſt of any is, to laugh at the 


liſappointment. May it be the only, or at leaſt 


the moſt ſerious fraſtration of my hopes, which 
jet awaits me. 

On my arrival in Canada, my Givi was over- 
whelmed with honours, attended by officers, com- 
plimented and reverenced wherever I made my 
appearance ; and now——baniſhed rom the ſame 
wu like 5 miſcreant ! 

Et je wai merite 
7 N cet excds d honneur ni cette indignite.” 
"FO ; AL M m | On 


* 
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On ſuch occaſions, as in many other ſituations 
in life, we ought to call to mind, that our own 
ſentiments and feelings can alone honour or de- 
grade us, and that conſcious: rectitude exalts us 
above all villains, great 5. vid above all 5 
and all tattlerrs. 

My eagerneſs to quit the «Engliſh poſſefſions as 


ſoon as poſſible, -after the receipt of this letter, 


will be eaſily conceived; though, upon the 
whole, I cannot too often repeat, that the civili- 
ties ſhewn us by the Engliſh officers at Kingſton, 


as well as Niagara, deſerve our warmeſt praiſe. 


Major Doss0N being ſenfible of the neceſſity 
of our leaving Canada with the utmoſt ſpeed, 
aſſiſted us with. true and ſincere politeneſs, but 
for which we ſhould not have been able to attain 
our end ſo ſoon as we wiſhed ; for, generally, no 
veſſel fails from Kingſton to the American coaſt 


except twice a year. He lent us his own barge, 


on board of which we embarked, four hours after 


the receipt of the Secretary's letter, for the United 


States, where no commandant, no governor, no 
miniſter, enjoys the right of offending honeſt 
men with impunity. 
e ſhaped. our courſe for Oſwego, - bers we 
hoped to meet with an opportunity of a ſpeedy 
paſſage for Albany. The four ſoldiers, who com- 
poſed our crew, were intoxicated to ſuch a de- 
gree, 
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gree, that the firſt day we ſcarcely made fifteen 


Lemoine, the officer who commanded them, 
made them pay dear for the delay of the pre- 
ceding day, by obliging them to row this day at 
leaſt fifty - ve miles. We left, at four o clock in 
the morning, the long iſland where we paſſed the 
night. A heavy fall of rain had wetted us through 
to the ſkin ; the wind had deſtroyed the flight 
covering we had made of branches of trees ; the 
muſquitoes had nearly devoured us; in ſhort, we 
had ſcarcely enjoyed a moment's reſt. But the 
weather cleared up; the morning grew fine; and 


ty 

d, we ſoon forgot the en of the n. 
in We redthed Ofivego at half paſt eight in the 
0 evening, having ſcarcely ſtopped an hour in the 


ſt whole courſe of the day. This paſſage is ſeldom 
e, effected in leſs than two days; but inſtead of 
er coaſting along the ſhore, we ſtretched from the 
d place where we breakfaſted ſtraight over to Oſ- 
wego, without approaching the land ; an under- 
taking, which, but for the fairneſs of the weather, 
might have proved extremely hazardous. - 
Previous to our departure, we enjoyed the ſa- 
tisfaction of hearing the report of Admiral Ho- 
tham's ſecond victory in the Mediterranean, and 
4 EW capture or deſtruction of four French ſhips, 
Mm2 © wo 


miles, though we ſailed twelve of them. Mr. 
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with fifteen” thonſind tand-troops on board, de- 
ſtined f6r Corſica, contradicted by an officer, who 
afrived from Quebec. This action had been ſo 
frequently alleged to us, as a proof of the im- 
menſe ſuperiofity of Engliſh ſhips over the 
French, that we felt extremely happy on finding 
the whole report vaniſhy like a dream. 
The reſtoration ef tranquillity and order in 
our country depends, at this time, mote than 
| ever on the ſueceſſes of the French. May they 
| be as complete as 1 wifh. Gedd God, what 
would have become of us; if Great Britain and | 
her allies ſhould prove victorious! I am free 
Heaven be thanked from the rage againſt the 
Engliſh nation, which poſſeſſes ſo many French- 
men; and cannot be juſtified by the {till fiercer 
rage of ſome Engliſhmen againſt the French. 
The Engliſh are a gallant and great nation; I wiſh 
they might be ſincerely allied with France— * 
09:84 #'S # #. #4 # # # # 
v2 #6. #6 S |, 


Oſwego is one of the poſts, which Great Bri- 
tain has hitherto retained, in open violation of 
the treaty of peace, though ſhe will be obliged 

to deliver it up to the United States, in the 
cCourſe of next year. It is a miſerable fort, 
-*- which, in the year 1782, was built at a con- 


2 ſiderable expence by General HALDIMAN, at 
! Ws that 
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that time Gavernor of Canada. The river Oſ- 
wego, at the mouth of which the fort is ſeated, 
is at preſent almoſt. the only. courſe for American 8 
yeſſels to Lake Ontario. The fort is in a ruinqus 
ſtate; one ſingle baſtion, out of five, which form 
the, whole, of the fortifications,. is kept in better 
repair than the. reſt, and might ſerye as a citadel, 
to defend for ſome time the other works, inde- 
fenſible by any other means. The. preſent .gax- 
riſon;conſiſts of two, officers and thirty men, pnder 
whoſe. protection a cuſtomhouſc-gthcer ſearches | 
all, the veſſels, which fail ſup or down the river. 
It is not lawful. to import any other articles 
from the United States into Canada, hut grain, 
flour, cattle, and proviſion, and no commodities 
are ſuffered to be exported. to the United States, 
without expreſs permiſſion from the Governor of 
Upper Canada; may, this prohibition extends 
even to perſons, who, if they intended to proceed 
to that country without ſuch permiſſion, would 
be impriſoned, As to the prohibited exports in 
merchandize, they are confiſcated, without ex- 
.ception, for the benefit of the cuſtomhouſe- 
officer, by whom they are ſeized. This naturally 
. prompts. his-zeal, and increaſes his attention; but 
there are ſo many points along the coaſt, where 
the contraband trade can be carried on, that it 


"Ms r tbe. attempted. in this place, where 
| ol ma the 
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the Americans are fure to encounter ſo many 


difficultics and obſtructions. Yet ſome veſſels, 
now and. then, flip out, under favour of the 
night. Two or three, which failed in the at- 
tempt, were laſt year taken and condemned. 


The large income of the receiver of cuſtoms, 


placed here three years ago, has hitherto been 
confined to theſe perquiſites. Americans, who 
from an ignorance of the ſeverity and latitude 
with which Engliſh prohibitions are enforced, 
have a larger quantity of proviſion on board, than 
the rigour of the Engliſh'law permits, frequently 
ſee the furplus confiſcated to the augmentation 
of the cuſtoms, which, if exacted by leſs delicate 


hands than thoſe of the preſent receiver, eh 


be carried to a much larger amount. 

Iybis officer is called inteäamne- genen: a fine 

9 title, which ornaments a ſtation, that, in fact, 
knows no fuperiors, but has alſo no inferiors, ex- 


cepting a director, who reſides at Niagara. be 


Intendant. e og not even a eee His 


„or 


| eſtimated at two. He receives his pay all the year 
round, though the navigation of the lake is en- 


5 tirely interrupted for five months, and he himſelf 


is ſeven months abſent from Oſwego. ' Decorated 
with ſuch a title, and furniſhed with ſuch an in- 
come, he will hardly be ee to tranſact 


himſelf 


2 = 2 =: 
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himſelf the trifling buſineſs of his place. This is 
entruſted - to a non - commiſſioned officer, who 


makes his report. This is ſigned by the Intend- 


ant-general, who, in caſe of abſence from the 
fort, leaves blanks ſigned on his table, This 
permit, which authorizes all. veſſels bound for Ca- 


nada, to proceed thither, muſt alſo be ſigned by 
the commanding officer, for which every veſſel 


pays three-fourths of à dollar. For failing up 
the lake a verbal permit is given gratis. 

The preſent Intendant - general is an intereſting 
young man, of the name of Mac-DoxAL D, who, 


in addition to his talents and abilities, poſſeſſes 
all the peculiar merits, for which his family has 


long been diſtinguiſhed in Canada. They came 
from Scotland, and ſettled here about twenty years 
ago. Mr. Mac-Donald ſerved as an officer in the 
American war. He is now on half- pay; his 
brothers hold commiſſions in a Canadian regi- 
ment, lately raiſed, and one of them is ſpeaker of 
the houſe of repreſentatives of Upper Canada. 

A man of Mr. Mac- Donald's extraction, in 


France, would injure his character, in the public 


opinion, by accepting a place in the cuſtoms. In 


England they know better. There, no injurious 
idea attaches to any profeſſion, which concurs in 
the execution of the laws; and no blame attaches 

to a nobleman for holding a place in the com- 

Mm 4 miſſion 


— 
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mitſion of the cuſtoms, or e 


He is, on the contrary, reſpected as much as if 


ha belonged to the church, the army, or the navy, 
or were placed in any other honourable ſituation. 


Yet, if. public opinion were altogether founded 
on juſt and reaſonable principles, it ſhould ſtig- 
matize all perſons, 'who hold ſinecures without 


any uſeful. employment, and preſs conſequently 


as dead burthens on the State. . however, 


is not the ce in Hun 


The number of veſſels, "which aſcend: and de- 


4 Glad the Ofwego during the ſeven months, the 
navigation is open, amounts to about thirty a 


month. By Mr. Mac- Donald's account far the 


greater number of them carry new ſettlers to 


Upper Canada, at which Lam not aſtoniſnied, it 
being a certain fact, that the emigfatibn from 


tlie United States / to Canada is: far more con- 


ſiderable, _ en the deter to ihe) . 


 'oountinye! + £621! οοοο Lon Ho 


Fort 'Ofinego! i is the only Nettlendent.” on the 
banks of the lake between Kingſtön and Niagara, 
excepting Great Sodus, where Captain William- 
fon, forms one, and which bids fair as hiscalread) 


chirty miles diſtant from the fort, Twelve miles 


behind Oſwego;: ſtands, on the river, the firſt 


American ee, This fort muſt therefore 


1 3 
He. : 190 LA 1 2. 1 ſhift 


— Re” + 
— — 


nut for Mell. — 


drink; and the privates do duty, are diſpleaſed 


with their ſituation, and deſert. For this, reaſon 


the-oldeſt ſoldiers are ſelected. for the garriſon f 


Oſwego; and yet, though Jeſs open to tempta- 
tion, they deſert do the Unitet States. This fort, 


with foreign oountries, is fax five months together 
completely cut: off from the. reſt of the world; 
the ſnow lying then ſo deep, that it is impoſſible 


to go abroad but in ſnow-ſhoes. A furgeon, who 


has ſeven ſhillings and ſixpence a day, augments 


che company in Oſwego. The, gentleman, who 
fills this place at preſent, contributes much to 


heighten tho pleaſure of the ſociety, atis 
0 io be che general butt of railleries and jeſts. 


The — ——— 5 


diſtant. from Oſwego; and yet there is an In- 
dian interpreter appointed tat this fort, ho has 
three ſhillings, and ſixpence a day and a ration. 
He was employed during the laſt war. In other 


places his appointment might carry at leaſt; me 5 
appearance of utility; but here he is paid WNʃäůth- 


out having any employment. The commanding 


officer has five ſhillings a day in addition to the 


pay he enjoys by virtue of his co n; he 


er 2 COWS: * fowls, &c. hieb, as a 
- 5 permanent 


which lies tho remote for any communication 
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6 permanent ſtock, one ener ee aun 

Va — ſucceſſor at a ſettled price. 
The gardens are numerous, 220 beautiful in 
55 vleialty of the fort ; the lake as well as the 
iver abounds with fiſn; the chace procures 
plenty of game. The officers, therefore, live well 
in this wilderneſs, which they call Botany Bay, 
and yet wiſh to wreſt from the Americans. We 
ier noed W a of them a N 0 kind _\ 


The land i m the 5 of n Is 
very indifferent; the trees are of a middling 
ee and wo Neva 2g have a _ pet 
ance: ' 

As fate 8 ni phi t me to a e Lower Ca 
re J ſhall here throw together ſome particu- 
„lars, Thad collected reſpecting that country. | 

| counted on certifying and arranging them on the 
5 ſpot; : and although 1 have not been able to do 

this, yet b d _ not de lot, cither to myſelf 
Mp. friends. N 

Flle ele e of Canada poſſeſs f the P * na- 
ets character; they are active, brave, and in- 
duſtrious; they undergo the ſevereſt toils, en- 
dure hardſhips with fortitude, and conſole and 
comfort themſelves with ſmoaking, laughing and 


imging; ; * are N with every thing, and 
ä 


9 F gg. 
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— 
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checked and diſpirited by nothing, neither by 
the length, or exceſfive fatigue of a journey, nor 
by the bad quality of their food, if their ſpirits 
be kept up by pleaſantries and jeſts. They are 
employed in all voyages. At the beginning of 


pring they are called: together from the dif- 


ferent diſtricts of both nn either for the 
King's ſervice, or that of trade. The people, 
employed in this manner, reſide about Montreal, 
and ſome miles lower down, as far as Quebec. 
Several of them live in Montreal, where they 


carry on a trade, which occupies them in winter. 
Their own inclination and taſte invite them to 
this active and roving mode of life. Some of 


1 * 


them are farmers, who leave the houſing of the 
harveſt to their wives and neighbours; others 


are artizans, who ſhut up their ſhops and depart. 


We niet ſome of them, who were tanners, ſad- 
dlers, butchers, joiners, &c. and who by all ac- 
counts were very good workmen. ＋ hey leave 


their country for a ſummer, for one year or 


more, according to the work, which they are 
called to perform; and ſometimes only for a ſhort 
voyage. In the King's ſervice they are employed 


in working the ſhips from Montreal, or rather 


China, which is three miles nearer, up to King- 
ſton. This paſſage, which is rendered extremely 
troubleſome by the numerous rapids 1n the river, 
"A. 4—— | | : takes 
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; tales up nine a leis: 1 
only three days, and the lading and unlading at 
leaft ane. For this voyage they geceive two Louis 
dots and are found in xidtuals; if not employed 
in actual ſervice, they receive no pay. They 
now begin to ſerve. as :ſailors on board the ſhip- 

ping on the lake. Commodore Bouchette is 
much pleaſed with them. Their wages amaunt 
to nine dollars a month both on board the King's 
| — in nnen e in the fur- 
* 159 
Mr. i was ee Ip an of 
* on his travels to the South Sea; he brings 
them back with him from a journey, which, it 
ws: ſuppoſed, ould · extend as far as the former, 
hut: which: he intends to terminate at the laſt 
factory. By the account of the Eugliſh them- 
ſelves, Who. do not like: them, they are the beſt 
rovers, extremely dexterous injextricating them- 
ſelvxs from diffieulties, inured to labour, and 
very: ſober, though at times they are apt to drink 
rum rather teo freely. In this caſe their gaiety 
| | grows noiſy, while the Engliſh in a ſimilar ſitua- 
ttiton frequently grow ſad and melancholy. 
There exiſt few people, among whom crimes 
are leſs frequent, than among the Canadians ; 
murders are never committed, and thefts very 
an ; yet the people i in; general are ignorant. 


talk 
ot 


\ 
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But this deſect ĩs to be imputed leſs to the people, 
than the government, whoſe ſyſtem it is to cheriſh - 
and preſerve this ignorance. No colleges have 
yet been eſtabliſnied in Canada; and the ſchools 
are very few in number. Hence it is that the 
education even of the richeſt Canadians is much 
neglected; but few of them write with any to- 
lerable correctneſs of ſpelling, and a ſtill ſmaller 
number poſſeſs any knowledge, though ſome of 
them hold ſeats in the Legiſlative Council of the 
province. I muſt, however; mention, that I have 
received this information from Engliſhmen, whoſe 
accounts of the Canadians deſerve but little eredit, 
from the moſt prominent feature of their national 
character conſiſting in a warm attachment to 
France, which on every occaſion they diſplay 
more or leſs, according to the claſs of ſociety, to 
which they belong, and to the extent of their 
wiſhes and u ae e relative to 1 enge 
government... 

I have ; obſerved, that all the farnilies | 
in Canada have retained the French manners and 
euſtoms; chat but very few Canadians, perhaps 
not one in a hundred, underſtand the Engliſh 
tongue; that — will not learn it, and that none 
of thoſe, who underſtand that language, will 
talk it, exoept thoſe, who from the nature of 

| their 
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their employments } Sou a conſtant: intercourſe 


: with the military. 


The Britiſh enum ey __ hos con- 


queſt, from a ſilly affectation, changed the names 
of the towns, iſtands, rivers, nay of the ſmalleſt 


creeks. But the Canadians make no uſe of theſe 


new appellations, but either from affection or 
habit retain the ancient French names. 

Many members of the Aſſembly, as well as of 
the Legiſlative Council of Lower Canada, are 
French inhabitants of Canada; the debates are 
carried on there in the French and Engliſh lan- 
guages; the ſpeech of the French member is im- 
mediately tranſlated. into Engliſh, and of the Eng: 
liſh into French. - 


The inveterate TO of the Engliſh againſt | 


the French, which is at once ſo ridiculous, ſo ab- 
ſurd, and fo humiliating for the people, inſomuch 
as it proves them to be mere tools of the ambition 
of their miniſtry—this hatred, which the lights, 
\ diffuſed through both countries, and the frequent 
intercourſe between the two nations, had nearly 
deſtroyed in Europe, before the French revolu- 
tion broke out, has not abated here in the: ſame 


degree. No Canadian has juſt grounds of com- 


plaint againſt the Britiſh government ; the in- 
habitants of Canada acknowledge unanimouſly, 


that 
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chat they are better treated than under the an- 
cient French government; but they love the 
French, forget them not, long after them, hope 
for their arrival, will always love them, and be- 
tray theſe feelings too frequently and in too frank 
2 manner, not to incur the diſpleaſure of the 
Engliſh, who even in Europe have not yet made 
an equal progreſs with us in diſcarding the ab- 
ſurd prejudices of one people againſt another. 
When Lord Dorcheſter, at the appearance of 
a war with the United States, tried laſt year to 
embody the militia in Canada, he met every- 
where with remonſtrances againſt this meaſure. 
A great number of Canadians refuſed to enliſt at 
all; others declared openly, * that if they were 
to act againſt the Americans, they would cer- 
tainly march in defence of their country, but 
that againſt the French they ſhould not march, 
becauſe they would not fight againſt their breth- 
ren.” Theſe declarations and profeſſions,” com- 
municated to me by Engliſh officers, and of con- 
ſequence unqueſtionably true, were not the ef- 
fects of Jacobin intrigues ; for, it is aſſerted, that 
at that very period the emiſſaries of the Conven- 
tion complained of the character of the Canadians 
being averſe to an inſurrection; but they are the 
natural reſults of their attachment to France, 
winch neither time, nor the mildneſs of the Eng 
I 4 1 * 


— biz hitherto: „ * 
. tirpate. The notions of liberty and independence 


are; from their political fituation; foreign to their 
minds: They pay no taxes, hive well, at an eaſy 
rate, and in plenty; within the compaſs of their 
comprehenſion they cannot with: for any other 
good. They are fo little acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of liberty, that it has coſt a great deal of 
trouble to eſtabliſh juries in their country ; they 
oppoſe the introduction of the trial by juries, and 

in civil cauſes theſe are not yet in uſe. But they 


love France; this. beloved country engages ſtill 
* their affection. In their eſtimation, a Frenchman 


is a being far ſuperior to an Engliſhman. The 
French are the firſt nation on carth ; becauſe, at- 
tacked by all Europe; they have repulſed and de- 


— feated all Europe. The Canadians conſider them- 
' ſelves as Frenchmen; they call themſelves ſo; 


France is their native land. Theſe ſentiments 
and feelings cannot but be highly valued by a 
people bf Canada. But, it will be eaſily con- 

| ceived, that they diſpleaſe the Engliſh, who fre- 
_ quently diſplay their ill- humour, eſpecially the 
- ſpirited and impatient Britiſh officers, by deſpiſ- 
ing and abuſing the Canadians.  * The French, 
u they, beat them, ſtarved them, and put 
| as 3 treated 

by 


1 d 7 
16 
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by us in the ſame; manner: Such are the opi- 
nions on this amiable and liberal-minded people. 
which you hear delivered during an Engliſh, re- 
paſt ; ſeveral times have I heard them with indig- 
nation. People of more prudence and reſerve, it; 
is true, do not profeſs theſe ſentiments in the ſame 


raſh and public manner; but they entertain 


them, and the people of Canada know full well; 
that ſuch are, in regard to them, the lontuments 
of the generality of Engliſhmen. 


Lower Canada, which pays no more ta taxes than | 


Upper Canada, has of late been obliged to raiſe a 
yearly contribution of five thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling, to meet the public expence for the admini- 


ſtration of juſtice, legiſlature, and other items in 


this Province. This contribution or impoſt is laid 


on wine, brandy and other articles. of luxury; it 
is raifed. as an exciſe, and conſequently is an in- 


direct tax, but little burthenſome from its amount, 
3 yell as from the mode in which. it is raiſed; 
and yet it has excited much. diſcontent and diſ- 


pleaſure againſt the repreſentatives, who ſanGonr : 


ed it by their conſent. 


This is an outline of the ee Ark 


prevail among the people of Canada, and which 


I ſhould have more cloſely examined, had I been 
permitted to viſit Lower Canada. I have been 
aſſured, that Lord Dorcheſter, tn conſequence. of - 
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the refuſal > the Canadians, to be embodied in 
regiments, deſired laſt year to return to England, 
Whether this be the true motive of his deſire to 
reſign, which is a certain fact, I know not. His 
diſpleaſure may alſo, perhaps, have been excited 
by the marked diſapprobation of the Engliſh mi- 
niſtry, reſpecting his addreſs to the Indian nation. 
However this may be, his reſignation has not 
been accepted. - Lord Dorcheſter, from his con- 
ſtant good and kind demeanour to the Canadians, 
imagined. he was beloved by that nation; his 
_ adminiſtration has throughout been marked with 
mildneſs and juſtice ;' he has ſupported the new 
conſtitution; he loves the Canadians, but his ſelf- 
love as well as patriotiſm and national pride have 
been much humbled by the ſentiments, diſplayed 
laſt year by the people of Canada. 
I have already mentioned a converſation, in the 
courſe of Which ſeveral officers delivered it as 
their opinion, that it would be for the intereſt of 
Great Britain toigive up Canada. This is the ge- 
neral opinion of 'all' Engliſhmen, who reſide in 
this country, excepting ſuch as on account of 
their ſtations and emoluments hold a different lan- 
guage. | They, who ſhare in the government and 
adminiſtration of Canada, the Engliſh merchants 
and families, who have long reſided here, are far 
| ws Profeſſing theſe . an, * a convic- 


tion, 


jt 
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tion, that in the proceſs of time Great Britain 


will reap conſiderable benefits from the poſſeſſion 


of Canada. Theſe are not the ideas which I en- 


tertain on this ſubject, conſidering either the | 


extent or the nature and complexion of the Eng- 
| liſh adminiſtration and government in this part 


of the globe. I conceive, that the enormous 


expence, incurred by Great Britain, is abſolutely 
unneceſſary, and that the ſtate of independence, 


in which ſhe endeavours to keep Canada, does 


not afford the greateſt and moſt permanent ad- 
vantage ſne might derive from that country. 
What would be ſaid of a miniſtry, which 


would attempt to convince England, that the 


proceeds of her trade and extenſive navigation to 
Canada fall much ſhort of her yearly expence to 
maintain herſelf in the poſſeſſion. of that colony, 
and propoſe to the Britiſn cabinet, to declare it 
independent, to aſſiſt it with ſubſidies the firſt 


years, and immediately to conclude with the Ca- 


nadian government a treaty of amity and com- 
merce? Such a miniſtry would undoubtedly be 
conſidered as a ſet of rank Jacobins. And yet 
it is. highly probable, that Great Britain, while on 
the one hand ſhe ſaved a conſiderable expenditure, 


would'on the other loſe none of her commercial 


advantages, form a permanent and extenſive con- 


nexion with Canada ; and would ſpare herſelf . 
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the humiliation of another colony being diſmem- 
bered from the Britiſh empire. But ſuch a reſo- 
Jution ſhould be embraced without any ſecret 
views, and hidden proj es, loyally and frankly ; 
ſo that Canada, enjoying all the bleſſings of li- 
berty and proſperity, might have no juſt grounds 
for any ſiniſtrous apprehenſions. However abſurd 
this language may appear, it is perhaps preciſely 
that, which all European powers ſhould, at this 
time, hold to their continental colonies; nay, 
with ſome modification, I think it ſnould even be 
addreſſed to the Weſt-Indian Hands. But away 
| with political ſpeculations! 
The Roman Catholic prieſts'in Upper Canada 
are of the ſame caſt as our former country cu- 
rates; their whole ſtock of knowledge being con- 
fined to reading and writing, they are of courſe 
: unenlightened | and ſuperſtitious. The French 
revolution has brought thither ſome of a ſuperior 
character, who are probably leſs indolent and 
more tolerant than the former. I am unac- 


5 quainted with them, but the Britiſh officers are 


f 


ſo aſtoniſhed at ſeeing French prieſts poſſeſſed of 

- ſome ſenſe and knowledge, that, in their once, 

they are very clever. | 

© Theonlybranch of commerce bling to Ca- 
nada is the fur trade; with the whole extent and 


by inner amount of which I had ſome hopes of 
9 | getting 
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getting acquainted during my intended reſidence: 
at Montreal. I know from Governor Simcoe, 
that it is far more inſignificant, than 1s generally 
believed, and that a conſiderable contraband trade 
in this article is already carried on in the United 
States, the chief agents of which are Canadian 
merchants. I know alſo, that this contraband: 
trade, which they encourage on the river St. 
Lawrence, may likewiſe be-carried on, without 
their aſſiſtance, with the United States, on Lake 
Erie, as well as on ſeveral points of the banks of 
Lake Ontario; and that the ſurrender of this: 
fort to the United States, and the ſubſequent 
American ſettlements on the frontiers, will ren; 
der it altogether impoſſible, to prevent this con- 
traband trade. Beſides, it is well known, that 
the Canadian merchants, who ſend the peltry to 
England, are the abſolute maſters of this trade in 
this country, and that a monopoly, which raiſes 
the price of commodities to an exorbitant height, 
is the moſt powerful incitement to ſmuggling. 

All the ſhips, in which the trade between Ca- 
nada and Europe is carried on, are Engliſh bot- 
toms ; none of them belong to merchants of. the 
country. Theſe poſſeſs but a few veſſels, which 
are built at Quebec, and employed in the inland 
trade. In no parts of Britiſh America are any 
** Sonny but ſuch as navigate the lakes; even 
Nn 3 at 
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at Halifax, ſhips ure not built; but EY les 


and reſitted. No ſhips but Engliſh bottoms are 


ſuffered; to fail from Canada for Europe; whence 
it is, that, if this navigation be intercepted or 
protracted, the utmoſt ſcarcity of European pro- 
viſion prevails in that country. This year, ſor 
inſtance, all the magazines and warehouſes in 
Canada were empty, on account of the ſhips, 
which generally arrive about the 15th of May, 
not having yet come in'on the 20th of July. 
Since the 1ſt of July, not a bottle of wine, or 
@ yard of cloth, could be procured for money, 
ather at Quebec or Montreal. The officers, who 

came from theſe towns, and had not been able to 
ſupply their wants, complained of the abſolute 
impoſlibility of procuring any neceſſary article in 


Canada; and, I underſtand, the diſcontent, 


_ which Pe; on this e is not confined to 
| the military. W 
It is agreed, on all danke? that the Canadians 
are indifferent huſbandmen, that agriculture is 
imperfectly underſtood in this colony, and that, 
in this reſpect, the Engliſh have not tranſplanted 
| hither either their own agricultural improve- 
ments, or any branch of European ſkill. The 
land is good, upon the whole; the beſt, which is 
in the iſland of Montreal, is worth from twenty 
to to twenty-four — an acre. | From this cir- 
| cumſtance, 


A - | & 
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eumſtance, which is certain, the nen the 
Hmntey may be partly eſtimated. 


The ſevere froſt, which in Win + apmecklly 
— in Quebec, cauſes the mortar toi crack, 
and every year occaſions expenſive repairs! at the 
citadel, which never laſt long. The other ſtrong 
places in Britiſh America are conſtructed of wood, 
which is never ſeaſoned, but uſed as ſoon as felled, 
and conſequently decays very. ſoon. In the whole 
fort of Oſwego, which was built about eleven 
| years. ago, there is not one ſound piece of timber 
to be found; and for the ſame reaſon the citadel 
of Halifax, which was conſtructed only ſeven 
years ago, is now rebuilding from the ground. 
This is all the information, which I have been 
able to collect, and which, however imperfect it 
be, may yet ſerve as a guide to other travellers 
in their purſuits of uſeful knowiedge. 
The northern borders of the baſon; Which 
holds the waters of the Niagara, juſt above the 
falls, conſiſt of a fat and ſtrong reddiſh carth, 
Hing on a ground of lime-ſtone.” . 1! 11 
The rocks, between which the 8 ca- 
tara of Niagara ruſhes down, are alſo lime=ſtone, 
as are numerous fragments of rocks, which appear 
within the chaſm, and have undoubtedly bern 
ſwept away by the tremendous torrent. At the 
bottom of. the. baſon you ſee alſo large maſles 
| Nn 4 ; of”: 
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at Halifax, ſhips are not built; but A W 


and reſitted. No ſhips but Engliſh bottoms are 


ſuffered to fail from Canada for Europe; whence 
It is, that, if this navigation be intercepted or 
protracted, the utmoſt ſcarcity of European pro- 
viſion prevails in that country. This year, ſor 
inſtance, all the magazines and warehouſes in 
Canada were empty, on account of the ſhips, 
which generally arrive about the 15th of May, 
not having yet come in on the 20th of July. 
Since the iſt of July, not a bottle of wine, or 
a yard of cloth, could be procured for money, 
either at Quebec or Montreal. The officers, who 
came from theſe towns, and had not been able to 
_ ſupply their wants, complained of the abſolute 
impoſlibility of procuring any neceſſary article in 
Canada; and, I underſtand, the diſcontent, 
' which prevails on this 1 400 is not ogrifined to 
| the military. 2 
It is agreed, on all hands, that the Canadians 
are indifferent huſbandmen, that agriculture is 
imperfectly underſtood in this colony, and that, 
in this reſpect, the En gliſ have not tranſplanted 
hither either their own agricultural improve- 
ments, or any branch of European {kill. The 


land is good, upon the whole; the beſt, which is 
in the iſland of Montreal, 1s worth from twenty 


to twenty-four dollars an acre. From this cir- 


* 6 r 


% 
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* which is certain, the wealth of the 
country may be partly eſtimated. | 


The ſevere froſt, which in winter n, 
| prevails i in Quebec, cauſes the mortar to crack, 

and every year occaſions expenſive repairs at the 
citadel, which never laſt long. The other ſtrong 
places in Britiſh America are conſtructed of wood, 
which is never ſeaſoned, but uſed as ſoon as felled, 
and conſequently decays very ſoon. In the whole 
fort of Oſwego, which was built about eleven 
years ago, there 1s not one ſound piece of timber 
to be found ; and for the ſame reaſon the citadel 
of Halifax, which was conſtructed only ſeven 
years ago, is now rebuilding from the ground. 

This is all the information, which I have been 
able to collect, and which, however imperfect it 
be, may yet ſerve as a guide to other travellers 
in their purſuits of uſeful knowledge. 

The northern borders of the baſon; Which 
| holds the waters of the Niagara, juſt: above the 
falls, conſiſt of a fat and ſtrong reddiſh earth, 

lying on a ground of lime- ſtone. 

The rocks, between which the ada 
taract of Niagara ruſhes down, are alſo lime: ſtone, 
as are numeraus fragments of rocks, which appear 
within the chaſm, and have undoubtedly been 
ſwept away by the tremendous torrent. At the 
bottom of the baſon you ſee alſo large maſles 
N n 4 * 


. 
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of e ons, of a fine grain, Which the inha- 
bitants aſſert to be the petrified foam of the fall, 
but which, in fact, appears to conſiſt of vitrio- 
lated lime. It does not efferveſce with acids, 1 

have tried no other experiment. 
The ground between the falls and Queen 8 
Town is a level tract, ſome hundred feet elevated 
above the plain, which joins Lake Ontario, and 
in which the town of Newark; and the fort of 
| N 0 are ſituated. - ee eee 2 


This whole tract Gems to confi of lime 100 
free _ wank contain neee of ſea ani- 


mals. 
| W che Num near aer are Kattexed larg 
maſſes of a reddiſh granite, which lie inſulated on 
the lime-ſtone, like the large blocks of granite, 
which: vou ſee on Mount Saleve, near Geneva; 
ſo that it is impoſſible to account for their origin. 
In the environs of Toranto, or York, the ſoil 1 is 
in ſome places ſandy, in others light wk n 


rocks are here to be found. 45 | 
In Kingſton, or Kidarngue, on . 1 3 


erly extremity of Lake Ontario, you find again 
the argillaceous, fine grained lime-ſtone, of a dark 


grey colour. Here, as nearly all along the borders 
of the lake, are found different ſorts of flints, 


ſchiſt, quartz, and granit. 
| — alſo find at e at no \ groat Siftance 
: won 
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"OR the hore, a large black conglomeration, 
which has the appearance of baſalt, and great 
quantities of free-ſtone, with eos yrs of 10 
animals. 

The trees and plants, I have met with in Upper 
Canada, are nearly the ſame, which I obſerved 
in the northern diſtrict of Geneſſee. Yet I found 
the buck-eye, called by the Canadians bois chicot, 


the five-leaved ivy, which I have ſeen branched | 


thirty feet high around an oak tree; the red cedar, 
the ſmall Canadian cherry (ragou minier), and 
black or ſweet birch. I have ſeen neither a pa- 
paw, nor a cucumber tree. The ginſeng root, 
which is pretty common in the territory of the 


| United States, abounds in Canada, but forms here 
not ſo conſiderable an article of trade, as in the 


former country. The Canadians uſe an infuſion 
of this root as a cure for pains in the ſtomach, 
eſpecially if they proceed from debility; for colds, 
and, in ſhort, in all caſes where perſpiration may 
be required, They alſo make uſe of the leaves of 
maiden hair“, which is found in great abundance. 


„ 


| in the vicinity of Kingſton, inſtead of tea. ; 


| „ Adianthum capillus veneris, Linn. a Dank, from which | 


| the once celebrated © Hrop de capillaire” took its name, 
which P. Formius, a phyſician of Montpellier, recommended 
as an univerſal medicine, i in his treatiſe 60 De Adiantho,” 


publiſhed 1634. med ranſl, | 
Mr, 
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Mr. Guillemard having communicated to me | FO 
the journal of his tour to Lower Canada, I ſhall Th 


extract from it ſuch particulars, as appear moſt ] 
proper to fill up the deficiencies of the informa- wit 
tion, which I have myſelf been able to collect. Lal 
This journal confirms, upon the whole, the ge- 8 
neral obſervations, which I have made on that 1 
country. Although the intelligence, gathered by feet 
Mr. Guillemard, be not altogether as minute as I can 
could have wiſhed, yet from the correctneſs of ter 
his judgment, and his character for veracity, the to 


truth of his xemarks cannot be queſtioned. « 
The paſſage from Kingſton to Quebec is made Kir 


as far as China, in Canadian veſſels of about ten low 

or fifteen tons burthen. The navigation from bet 
China to Montreal being intercepted by the falls this 

: of St. Louis, this part muſt be travelled by land. nut 
Ships of any burthen may fail from Montreal to 5 
Quebec. 77115 mo 
The rapids are of various 1 They hat 


are either Whirlpools, occaſioned by rocks, againſt 
which. the water ſtrikes in its courſe, or ſtrong 


declinations of the bed of the river, the rapid 105 
motion of which i 1s checked by few or no ob- Tra 
ſtructions. | Carried by rapids of this nature, "Fg 

ſhips may advance ſixteen miles in an hour. Can 

= Thoſe of the. former deſeription are the moſt tb F 


Ris? dangerous, dr ti 


OP 


ns. a — 
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ne, though misfortunes but ſeldom occur. 
They are moſt frequent on the cedar paſſage. 

From Montreal to Quebec the river flows 
with great velocity, but without any rapids. In 
Lake St. Peter * ſhips muſt keep within a na- 
tural canal, from twenty to fifteen feet in depth; 
in other places the lake is only from four to ſix 
feet deep. It is under contemplation to make a 
canal from China to Montreal, by which the in- 
terruption of the water conveyance n China 6 
to Montreal will be removed. 

There are few or no ſettlements enen 
Kingſton and St. John's, the chief place of the 
lower diſtrict of Upper Canada, about midway 


between Kingſton and Montreal.. Between 


this place and Montreal they are rather more 
numerous, yet {till few in number. 

The right banks, belonging to England, are 
more thinly inhabited than the leſt. The few 
habitations you here meet with _ alchoſl all of 


* This lake i is a part of St. "Lawrence river, Its centre 
is ſixty- eight miles above Quebec, and two hundred and 
five north-eaſt of Kingſton, at the en of Lake Ontario. 


7 ranflator. 7 


St. John's belongs not to the "ck diſtrict of C Upper 
Canada, but to Lower Canada. By an ordinance of the 7th 
of July, 1796, it has been eſtabliſhed as the ſole port of 
entry and clearance for all goods imported from the interior 
of the United States into Canada.  Traryflator. | 
Yo nfs Aon” Te Ely £1 op 88 them, 
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them, contiguous to the river. Between Montreal 
and Quebec they ſtand more cloſely together. 
Even the inland parts are inhabited within three 
or four miles of the ſhore; and ſo are almoſt all 
the borders of the rivers and brooks which fall 
into the ſtream. To judge from the habitations 
and the mode of cultivation, theſe ſettlements are 
the worſt of any you meet with in the United 

States; on the right ſide of the river the planta- 
tions do not extend to ſo great a diſtance into the 
interior of the country. = \ 

The foil is generally good, ey in the 
md It bears a variety of fine trees and ex- 
cellent graſs. The land in the iſland of Mon- 
treal is eſteemed the beſt; while in other inha- 
bdited parts the price of the land is at moſt five 
dollars per acre, it coſts in the iſland of Montreal 


from twenty to twenty-five. There are eſtates | 


in the vicinity of Quebec either ſomewhat better 

. cultivated than the reſt, or furniſhed with a good 
dvrelling-houſe and out- buildings, the lands be- 
| longing to which bear a ſtill higher price. Upon 
the whole there is but little land ſold, either 
from the poverty of the inhabitants, or the diffi- 
culties attending a fale, for reaſons Na I ſhall 
detail in another place. ; 


Agriculture is as bad in Lower Canada as it 


| poſſibly can * In the vicinity of Quebec and 
Montreal 


se. 
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Montreal no manure is- known but ſtable dung, 
and even this the farmers uſed not long ago to 


throw into the river. What is here called cultti- 


vated land is, even on the banks of the river, 


neither more nor leſs than ground merely cleared 


in tracts of about forty or fifty acres, and encloſed 
with rough fences, In the midſt of theſe tracts 
are ſmall plots of cultivated ground ſown with 
wheat, Indian corn, rye, peaſe, and clover; they 
very ſeldom take up the whole ſpace encloſed. 
The farmers are a frugal ſet of people, but ig- 
norant and lazy. In order to ſucceed in enlarging 
and improving agriculture in this province, the 
Engliſh. government muſt proceed with' great 


prudence and perſeverance. - For, in addition to 
the unhappy prejudices, which the inhabitants of 
Canada entertain in common with the farmers 
of all other countries, they alſo foſter a ſtrong 
miſtruſt againſt every thing which they receive 


from the Engliſh ; and this miſtruſt is grounded 
on the idea, that the Engliſh are their 3 

and the French their brethren. te 
| There are ſome exceptions from this bad * 


cultural ſyſtem, but they are few. The beſt cul- 
tivators are always landholders arrived from Eng- 
land. Mr. Touzy, an Engliſh. clergyman in 


Quebec, who arrived very lately from Suffolk in 
England, is now occupied in clearing and culti- 
ral | © ö . . va . 
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vatirig inthe Engliſn manner from ſeven to eight 


thouſand acres, which he holds from government, 
or at leaſt a part of this grant. Should he be 
gifted with ſufficient perſeverance to ſucceed, 
he cannot fail to become extremely uſeful to this 
part of the globe. In the mean while, it is a 
matter of general aſtoniſhment; in Quebec, that 
he ſhould form any ſuch eſtabliſhments at ſo great 
a diſtance from the town, and yet * diſtance 
exceeds not fiſteen miles. 
On the road from Montreal to Quebee the 


dwelling-houſes are ſome of them built with 


ſmall ſtones; and others with wood plaſtered over 
with lime, which abounds in the country; the 
inſide of ſuch of theſe buildings, as are inhabited 

by Canadians, is miſerable and filthy. In moſt of 
them, vrhich ſtand along the road, and where of 
conſequence the death of the King of France is 


known, you find his portrait, the print which 


repreſents him taking leave of his family, his 

execution, and his laſt will. All theſe prints are 
ſomething venerable to the Canadians, without 
impairing their attachment to the French. 


Montreal and Quebec reſemble two provincial 


tovens in France; the former ſtands in a pleaſant 


and delightful ſituation; the latter is ſeated half 


on the bank of the river and half on the adjoining 
rock. The lower part of the town is inhabited 
_—_ * 


— 


ene 
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by the ' merchants and trade's-people, and the 
upper part by the military. From its poſition, 
encircled as it is with mountains, and from the 
works conſtructed to encreaſe its actual ſtrength, 
Quebec belotigs to the fortreſes of the ſecond or: 
third rank. 5 

The military, it ſeems, enjoy in this city, on 
account of the prefence of the Governor- general, 
and of the great number of officers and other 
perſons attached to the army, the ſame diſtinction 
in forty; which the merchants _ at ** 
treal. 

The Canadian gentry, who reſide in towns, are 
much poorer than the Engliſh, invited hither 
either by conſiderable pay, attached to their 
places, or ſome other valuable income. They live 
in general by themſelves; and as they ſpend leſs 
than the Engliſh, the latter are apt to call them 
avaricious and proud; and the former fail not to 
return the compliment in a different manner. 

The Engliſh merchants are rich and hoſpitable. 
In point of furniture, meals, &c. the Engliſh - 
faſhions and manners prevail, even in ſome of the 
moſt opulent Canadian families connected with 
adminiſtration, In other Canadian families of 


Act the French cuſtoms have deen ou Y | 


Revs: | 
The export and import trade of Canada em- 


ploys 
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ploys: about 4 veſſels, and is merely carried 


on with and through England. From an extract 


of the .cuſtom-houſe books for 1786, procured 


- by Mr. Guillemard, the exports in that year ap- 
pear to have amounted to three hundred and 


' twenty-five thouſand one hundred and ſixteen 
pounds, Halifax currency, and the imports to 
two hundred and forty- three thouſand two hun- 
dred and ſixty-twWo. Since that year not only 
large quantities of corn have been exported, but 
the trade has, upon the whole, been confiderably 
encreaſed by the great agricultural improvements 
made in deen nen but Ek in — 
Canada. 20 
Abe. whole. amount 701 a common et in 


a Lader Canada is eſtimated at four thouſand 


buſhels, three fourths of which are conſumed in 
- the country. The principal depot of the peltry- 
trade is in Montreal. _ 

1 ſhall at the end of this als n Gene 
ſatisfactory information reſpecting this trade, ex- 
tracted from a journal, the en of which is 
unqueſtionable. | 
The navigation of che River St. Lawrence i is 
ſhut up by froſt ſeven months of the year. | 
An iron-work on the Trois Rivieres, and a 
_ diſtillery near Quebec, are the only manufaRories 


in Canada, and both in a very low ſtate. The 


iron- 


$ 
\ 
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8 cannot even ſupply Lower Canada with 
the meceſſary articles it belongs to merthants of 
Quebec and Montreal, who make no uſe of the 
N machinery employed i in England i in manufactories 
of that defcription. | The 1 iron-ore is found ĩ in the 
neighbouring rivers, and alſo in grains on the ſur- 
face of the ſoil. It is very rich; and known by 
the name of St. Maurice ore. The work em- 
ploys about twenty workmen,” all of them Cana- 
| dians ; ; they forge the iron into bars, manufac- 
ture tools for artiſans, utenſils, pots, &c. and earn 
three quarters of a dollar a day, but are not board- 
ed by the owners of the work. 

In the diſtillery whiſky and geneva are diſtilled, 
but very little of either. The number of work- 
men is very ſmall ; their daily wages conſiſt in 
two ſhillings in money and board. The Canadi- 
ans, like the inhabitants of the back country in 
the United States, manufacture themſelves all the 
clothes they want for their families. | 

The Roman Catholic religion forms the eſta- 
bliſhed church in Lower Canada ; the miniſters 
are ſupported by tythes and gifts, and out of the 
eſtates acquired by the clergy. All the churches 
in the country belong to the Roman Catholic 
perſuaſion, and are tolerably well frequented by 
the people. The clergy of the Epiſcopal church 
are paid by the king ; as well as the Proteſtant 

* I. on 1 biſhop, 


7 


3 
* 
Ne. 
3 
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1 ho! is at the fame time biſhop- -of Upper 
Canada. Divine ſervice is performed by Pro- 
teſtants, i in Roman Catholic churches « or chapels, 


at Quebec, Montreal, and Tross Rivieres. In 


the country there is no religious worſhip but ac- 
conling, to the rites ® the Roman Catholic reli- 


 #& 


Sion. 

A convent FF, U; 72 in 1 Quebec, and another 
in Montreal, and a ſociety of Charitable Siſters, 
who attend the hoſpitals and lazarettoes, are the 


* 


only nunneries of Lower Canada. The revenue 


of the hoſpitals conſiſted i in part of annuities, paid 
by the city of Paris, the payment of which was 
Ropped i in purſuance of a decree of the French 
National Aſſembly; and this deficiency has not 
hitherto been made up in any other manner. Two 


Franciſcans only, and one Jeſuit, are remaining 


of the numerous convents of theſe orders which 


Tubſiſted here at the time of the conqueſt of Ca- 
nada. One of theſe Franciſcans, it is aſſerted, 
has, in violation of the treaty, taken the vow 
ſince that time, and the Jeſuit is rather a prieſt, 
who ſtyles himſelf a J eſuit, than really a member 
of that religious community. By virtue of a 
grant of his Britannic Majeſty, all the eſtates in 


-Canada, which belong to the Jefuits, go to Lord 


. Amherſt at the deceaſe of the laſt member of 


tha. community 1 in the province and rumour 


 tays, 
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fſays, that the proceeds of theſe eſtates, enjoyed 
by the bi- diſant monk, which amount to fifteen _ 
hundred a year, are the true cauſe of the enmity 
which ſfubſiſts between Lord Amherſt and Lord 


Dorcheſter. | 

The ſeminary in e is kept by a ſort of 
congregation or fraternity, known by the name 
of the Prieſts of St. Sulpice, who, prior to the 
conqueſt, poſſeſſed three ſuch houſes, namely, 
one in Siam, one in Pondicherry, and one in 
Quebec. Since that time the ſeminary ſupports 
itſelf by its own means. The eſtates which it 


poſſeſſes are confiderable, at leaſt in point of ex- 


tent, and contain from fifty to ſixty thouſand 
acres ; yet, as the ſeminary poſſeſſes not the right 
to diſpoſe either of the whole or any part of them, 
and conſequently cannot gain any advantage 


from theſe eſtates but by farming them out to 


tenants, who pay no more than about a buſhel 
and a half of corn for every ninety or a hundred 


' cultivated acres, the proceeds exceed not in the 


whole five hundred dollars per annum. The 
mill, which the ſeminary poſſeſſes in the Hand 
of Montreal, is let for ſomewhat more. 

Beſides the lectures on theology, which are ths 
livered in the feminary, Latin is alſo taught, and 
the ſcholars are even inſtructed in reading. This 
buſineſs? is confided to young clergymen, who pur- 

| __ 62 - ſue 


. ** 


_ 
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ſue their ſtudies to obtain the order of prieſt- 
hood, and are excuſed from certain exerciſes, 
without which they would not be qualified to 


take orders, on account of their being engaged in 


the inſtruction of youth. This ſeminary forms 


the only reſource for Canadian families, who wiſh 


to give their children any degree of education, 


and who may CER N it * for ready 
| money. 


Upon the 8 hi Pk of "EASING in 
Lower Canada is greatly neglected. At Sorrel, 


and Trois Rivieres, are a few ſchools, kept by 


nuns, and in other places men or women in- 


ſtruct children. But the number of ſchools is, 
upon the whole, ſo very ſmall, and the mode of 


inſtruction ſo defective, that a Canadian who can 


read 18 a ſort of phenomenon. From the major 
part of theſe ſchools being governed by nuns 


and other women, the number of the latter, 


who can read, is, contrary to the cuſtom of other 


countries, much gn in Canada than that of 
men. 5 F 


The Engliſh 1 18 5 with de- 
ſignedly keeping the people of Canada in igno- 


rance ; but were it ſincerely deſirous of producing 


an advantageous change in this reſpect, it would 
have as great obſtacles to ſurmount on this head 
as in regard to agricultural improvements. 


The 
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The feudal rights continue in tlie ſame force 
in Canada as previouſly to the conqueſt. The 


proprietors, or lords of the manor, have alien- 


ated or alienate the lands on condition of an an- 
nual recognition being paid by the tenants, which 
amounts to a buſhel or a buſhel and half of grain.” 1 


At every change, 1 in reſpect to the occupiers of 
land, except in a caſe of a ſucceſſion in direct, 


lineage, the lord of the manor levies a fee of 
two per cent; and, in caſe of ſale, he not only 
receives a twelfth of the purchaſe-money, but 
has alſo the right of redeeming the eſtate ; he 


moreover enjoys the excluſive right of building 
mills, where all the people, who inhabit within 


the precincts of the manor, are obli N to have 


their corn ground. 


The mills are ſo ſew in number, that fre- 


quently they are thirty-ſix miles diſtant from the 


farms. The miller's dues amount to a fourteenth,” 
according to law ; but the millers are as clever in. 
Lower Canada as elſewhere, and contrive to raiſe 
them to a tenth. The bolting is performed by. 


the farmers in their own houſes. The mills are 
numerous in the vicinity of Quebec and Montreal, 


and belong to the ſeminary. 


On lordſhips of the manor being ſold, a fifth 
of the -purchaſc-money goes to the crown; alt 
x O03 | theſe 
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. theſe foes and charges, it will be eaſily conceived, 
greatly impede the ſale of eftates. | 
The adminiſtration of juſtice is ant the 


ſame as in Upper Canada. In this reſpect Lower 


Canada is divided into three diſtricts. The penal 
and commercial laws are the ſame as in England; 
but the civil law conſiſts of the cuſtoms of Pans, 


modified by the conſtitutional act of Canada, and 


by ſubſequent acts of the legiſlative power. Nine- 
teen twentieths of all property, amenable before 
the courts of juſtice, belong to merchants. Cri- 


minal offences are _ en committed in Ca- 


nada. 

The five confi ah e laſt year were 
: attend for the expence of the legiſlature, &c. are 
raiſed by means of an exciſe on liquors. 

The climate in Lower Canada is rather dry, 
and very cold in winter; the 1ky is, at all times, 
beautifully clear and ſerene. In the months of 

January and February ReauMeR's thermometer 
ſtands generally at twenty degrees below the freez- 
ing point. In 1790 it fell quite below the ſcale, 
and the quickſilver retreated into the ball. In 
ſummer ſome days are exceſſively hot, and the 
thermometer ſtands at twenty- four degrees; this 
year it mounted to twenty-eight. The heat in 
ſummer, it has been obſerved, becomes more in- 

. tenſe 
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tous, and. continyes longer, and in winter the 
cold grows more moderate than formerly. The 
climate is healthy ; epidemical diſeaſes are very 
rare; but, on account of the ſevere cold, can- 
cerous ſores in the face and hands are very fre- 
quent. The declination of the magnetic needle 
at Quebec is twelve degrees to the weſt. 

There exiſts no incorporated municipality either | 
at Montreal or Quebec. The police of theſe . 
towns is managed by juſtices of the peace, who 
fix the price of proviſion, and direct every public 
meaſure relative to this ſubject. They alſo meet 
once a week for the adminiſtration of 1 
and decide on petty offences. 

As to charitable inſtitutions, they Sanni in 
two hoſpitals, one at Montreal, the other at 
| Quebec, and a lazaretto at the latter place. They 
are inconſiderable and badly managed, eſpecially 
in regard to the abilities of the 2 who 
attend the ſick. = 

Throughout all Canada there is no public li- 
brary, except in Quebec, and this is ſmall and 
conſiſts moſtly of French books. From the poli- 
tical ſentiments of the truſtees and directors of 
this library, it is a matter of aſtoniſhment, to find 
here the works of the French National Aſſembly. 
It is ſupported by voluntary contribution. 


No literary ſociety exiſts in Canada, and not 
O04 three 


os Avr ne 


three r men are known in the While? country to 
be engaged in ſcientific purſuits from love of 
the ſciences.” Excepting the Quebec almanack, 
not a fingle book is printed in Canada. Metco- 
rological obſervations are made with peculiar care, 
but only for his own amuſement, by Doctor 
KNoTT, phyſician | to the pn and a a man of 
extenſive knowledge. e 5 

Þ © Proviſion 1 is much cheaper in Lower Canada 
5 Ak; in the United States ; the price of beef is 
| three or four Jous a pound, mutton ſix, veal five, 
and falt pork from eight to twelve fous.* A tur- 
key coſts from eighteen pence to two ſhillings, a 

fowl from fix. to eight ſous, * wheat from fix to 
ſeven ſhillings'a buſhel, oats three, Indian corn 
| from five e, ſalt one dollar arbuſhel, bread 
two ſous a pound, and butter eight ſous ¶rnoney 
of Canada, reckoning the dollar at five ſhillings.] 
Day-labourers generally earn in ſummer two ſhil- 
lings and ſix-pence a day, women half that mo- 
ney; in winter the wages of the former are one 
ſhilling! and three- -pence a day, and the latter are 
paid in the ſame proportion as above. A man- 
ſervant gets about five dollars a month. The 
rent for à good convenient houſe amounts in 
Quebec to one hundred and thirty dollars, and 
in Montreal to one hundred and fifty. The 
price of land has already been ſtated. | 


The 


"The matkets, both at Montreal and Quetes 
are but moderately ſupplied in compariſon with 
the abundance in the markets of the en towns 
in the United States. ; 
Mr. Guillemard in his journal * to the 
| Canadians the ſame character, which I have above 
delineated. The firſt claſs, compoſed of proprie- 
tors, and people attached to the [Britiſh govern- 
ment, deteſt the French Revolution in every point 
of vie w, and ſeem in this reſpect even to outdo 
the Engliſn miniſtry. The ſecond claſs of Ca- 
nadians, who form a ſort of oppoſition againſt 


the proprietors and gentry, applaud the principles 


of the French Revolution, but abhor the crimes 
which it has occaſioned, without their attach- 


ment to France being in the leaſt impaired by 


theſe atrocities. The' third, or laſt, claſs love 


France and the French nation, without a thought 


of the French Revolution, of which they ſentocly 
know any thing at all. 


Lord Dorcheſter bears the character of a Wor- 
thy man, poſſeſſed of all the vanity of a darling of 


fortune. His Lady, who is much younger than 
her huſband, and determined not to facrifice any 
of the enjoyments which pride can afford, takes 
peculiar care to keep alive the vanity of her 

Lord. „% „ „ # + „ „ 2 
365 » » — 5 „ „ „ „ 
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be ſettlements form, as already mentioned, 
a large ſtripe of about ſeven or eight miles in 
breadth on both banks of the river. The whole 
unſettled country appertains to the Crown, which 
is ever ready to make any grants that may be 
demanded ; but the formalities, and reſervations 
connected with them, deter many people from 
making applications for land. All the new ſet- 
tlers come from New England. _ 
On both ſides of the road which. leads "ID 
St. John's to Quebec, near Lake St. Peter, and 
in the vicinity of the towns of Montreal and 
Quebec, are ſome Indian villages. One of them 
is Loretto, five miles from the latter place: The 
Indians of Loretto have attained, it is aſſerted, the 
laſt ſtage of civilization, at leaſt in point of the 
corruptneſs of morals and manners. No other In- 
dian village can, in this reſpect, rival Loretto“. 
Theſe Indians, who on working- days dreſs like 
the Canadians, wear on feaſts and ſundays their 
uſual dreſs. . They cultivate their fields in the 
ſame manner as the whites, live like them, and 
ſpeak the ſame language; they are of the Roman 
* Loreto, a ſmall village of Chriſtian Indians of the 
Huron Tribe, north-weſt of Quebec, has its name from a 
chapel built after the model of the Santa Caſa at Loretta 


in Italy, whence an image of the Holy Virgin has been 
| ſent ts the converts here, reſembling that in the famous 


Itatian ſanctuary.— Tranſl. | 
N . Catholic 
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Catholic perſuaſion, and a curate reſides ; in the 
gs ; 

The ſettlements, which carry a more in 
appearance than this village, are farther diſtant, 
and not numerous. On deſcending the River St. 


Lawrence, you meet with a more ſlaty ſoil, and in 


the vicinity of Thouſand Iſlands with a range of 
rocks of granite. Theſe iſles apparently conſiſt of 
granite of a reddiſh colour, well cryſtallized, and 
the chief component part of which is feldtſpar. 

In Kadanoghqui, between Kingſton and Thou- 
fand Iſlands, a ſpecies of ſteatite is found, conſi- 
derable veins of which are ſaid to be diſcovered 
in the neighbourhood. The reddiſh granite of 
Thouſand Iſlands is interſperſed with more perfect 
granite of a larger grain, which is very common 
in countries conſiſting of this ſort of ſtone, ſuch 


as the Alps, the Scotch Highlands, and others of 


leſs moment, but of the ſame deſcription. 
The rapidity, with which Mr. Guillemard de- 


ſcended the River St. Lawrence, prevented him 


from examining the ſpecies of ſtone of which its 
banks are formed. But at Montreal he had ſuf- 
ficient leiſure to enquire into the mineralogy of 
the country. It confiſts, north of the River St. 
Lawrence, chiefly of lime: ſtone; in the ſouth, 


| Where the little populous vgs La Prairie is | 


ſituated, 


0 


. 
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fititated/y you find, beſides a fort of chert, nothing 


very remarkable on this head. 
The Ifland St. Helena, a little below Mont- 
real, conſiſts of this ſtone. On the banks of the 
river large maſſes of--granite, ' quartz, and pud- 
ding-ftone, are found, which ſeem disjoined from 
the beds to which they formerly belonged, and 
which cannot now be diſcovered. The ſoil on 
the mountains is rich and fertile, and full of 
quarries of lime- ſtone. Mines of pit- coal are faid 
to have been diſcovered in theſe mountains. 
The houſes in Montreal are moſtly built of 
"EPI of a dark colour and very compact 
ſtructure. It whitens in the fire, and aſſumes a 
greyiſh colour, when expoſed to the air and ſun. 
The river Sorrel, after having left the baſon by 
Chamblee, flows along the foot of a broad and 
high range of mountains, called Belocil. Be- 
tween this river and the river St. Lawrence ex- 
pands a vaſt plain, on which neither a rock nor 
ſtonc is to be found. On digging up the ground 
you find to a conſiderable depth ſtrata of different 
ſorts of earth, ſand, Flay, vegetable earth, and in 
many places another kind of black vegetative 
earth, which bears a cloſe reſemblance to peat. 
The ſummit of the mountain Beloeil confiſts 
of granite of a dark grey colour and a ſtrong 
grain, 


wy 
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grain. It contains little mica, but much ſchoerl. 
The declivity on both ſides of the ſummit con- 
fiſts of ſlate of a very compact texture; ſome 
pieces reſemble baſalt in ſhape and grain. | 


On deſcending the Sorrel, you ſee not. a ſingle 


. rock.” and the banks of this river, which the 
Engliſh at preſent - call William Henry. conſiſt 


| r a fine micaceous re 


If you croſs St. Peter's lake on your. way to 


the Trois Rivieres, the ground riſes in a ſtriking - 


manner in the form of terraces ; but no rocks 


meet your view. The ſandy banks of the Trois 


Rivieres beſpeak a poor ſoil, exhauſted by culti- 


ration, and deprived of the vegetable earth. Marl 
of a blueiſh colour has fortunately been diſcovered 


under the ſand, which has much contributed to 


reſtore the fertility of the ground. This marl is 


of a fine grain, very compact and light; it lies 


above the level of the ſtream om the town of 
Trois Rivières. | 


A few miles thence, farther on in the country, 


are the only! iron works in Canada; the ore is 


found in ſeveral places in the neighbourhood. + It 


is bog-ore, and ſaid to yield very good iron. 


Lime-ſtone is found as far as Quebec; its far- 


ther extent is not known. lt is of various forms 


and qualities; in ſome places very hard and com- 
pact; in others in the ſtate of calcareous ſpar. 


The 


— — — 
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The colour pe by imperfect Medes, from a 
reddiſh light brown to a dark blue, 3 g 
to black. 

South of the river St. INT near the ba- 
ſon- falls, lime-ſtone is ſtill found ; but the ground 
confiſts chiefly of ſtrata of a black, clayey ſlate, of 


a fine grain, interſperſed with beds of lime - ſtone. 


The conglomerations, which form the banks of 
the river, are of the ſame nature as the adjoin- 
ing ftrata, intermixed with different forts of 
ſchoerl and granite, which muſt have been waſh- 
ed to this ſpot from more elevated parts of the 
: ac wag 
The rock, on which ſtands the citadel of Que- 
ha 1s called the Diamond-rock, on account of 
ſeveral of its fiſſures and cavities containing ſpars, 
which by 1gnorant people are eſteemed: precious 
ſtones. This rock conſiſts chiefly of ſtrata of lime- 
ſtone, which is in general very e and of 
a dark grey. colour. 
| Over the plain lying farther up the country, 
called Abram's-plain, lime- ſtone and large maſſes 


of granite are ſcattered, which are peculiarly re- 
. markable on account of the great quantity of 


ſchoerl they contain. Near the river you find va- 
rious ſorts of pebbles, free-ſtone, granite, _— 
with ſome ſlate and lime-ftone. 


In Wolfslove the ſtrata of ſtone confift of a 
black , 


bla 
hoi 


Wa 
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black ſlate, forming an obtuſe angle with the 
horizon. In the vicinity of Quebec moſt of theſe 


layers have a more perpendicular direction to- 


wards the ſurface of the earth, than in more 
_ weſtern countries. The high mountains north- 


eaſt of Quebec are ſaid to conſiſt of granite. 
Mr. Guillemard has not ſeen them - near the falls 
of Montmorency and ſomewhat farther up, the 
ſtrata conſiſt of lime-ſtone, and their direction 

runs nearly parallel with the horizon. | 


| eee of the Fur-trade, extracted from the ſour- 


nal of Count Ax DRIANT, of Milan, who. tra- 
velled in the interior * of America in the year 


1791. 


— 


The moſt i important places for the fur-trade are - 


the following, viz. 


Niagara, Lake Ontario, Detroit, Lake Erie, Mi- 
chillimakkinak, Lake Huron, yielding 1200 
bundles mixed peltry. | 
Michipicoton | - Fj? bundles fine peltry. 
OE 30 ditto. 


Alampicaen 24 - ditto. 


Near the great carry- | 

ing · place orportage 1400 ditto. 

Bottom of the lake 20 ditto. 
5 | . 
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Point of the lake 20 bundles fine peltry. 
Bay of ä i ditto. 


"1 + S 
* * 
4 


cats, are called fine peltry. | 
M.ixed peltry are furs, 800 of a mixture 
of. the finer ſorts with a larger number of ſkins of 
wolves, foxes, buffaloes, deers, bears. | 
The fineſt peltry is collected north-weſt of the 


lakes in the Britiſh dominions ; the furs grow 


_ coarſer in F . approach r nearer to 


the lakes. 
This fur-trade is ankbnd- on by a company, 


known. by the name of the Northweſt Compan 255 


and two or three other ſmall companies. 
The north-weſt company, which is generally 
eſteemed a privileged company, has no charter; 
for the preponderance, which it enjoys in this 
trade, it is merely indebted to the large capital, 
which it employs in the trade, to the unanimity 


of the members, to their unwearied exertion, and 


to the monopoly, which the company has appro- 


priated to: itſelf in I of the above cir- 


cumſtances. 

- Its formation took place in the year 1782, 
and originated from the commercial operations of 

ſome eminent merchants, who uſed to carry on 


the trade in the country, ſituated beyond Lake 


"ww 


Winnipey, 


The ſkins of beavers, otters, martens, and wild 


} 
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Winnipey, and eſpecially of Meſſis. Foxm19en: 
and Ma cräaRISH, who reſide at Montreal. The 


ſignal ſucceſs, which this company met with⸗ 


ſoon excited the jealouſy of other merchants, and 
ere long three different companies made their 


appearance at the great carrying- place, and ri- 
valled each other in the purchaſe of furs with a 
degree of emulation, which could not but prove 


highly detrimental to themſelves and advan- 
The north-weſt com- 


tageous to the Indians. 
pany, being more opulent than the reſt, made 
uſe of its wealth to ruin its competitors; no ſtone 
was left unturned; the agents of the company's 


rivals were bribed and ſeduced; and the animo- 


ſity between the different traders roſe to ſuch a 
height, that they frequently proceeded to blows. 
This petty warfare, which coſt ſeveral lives and 
large ſums of money, at length opened the eyes 
of the rival companies. 


made ſeveral ſacrifices, to attain this end. They 


formed a connection with different members of 
the other companies, admitted other merchants to 
a ſhare in their trade, and thus ſecured their 
extenſive commerce with the country ſituated 


Vol. I. P p north- 


They became ſenſible of 
the neceſſity of uniting in one body, and the 
north-weſt company, eſſentially intereſted in pre» : 
venting any further moleſtation of this trade, 
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peltry can be had in abundance. 

Several thauſands of Indians formerly conveyed 
Pr furs to the great carrying-place. But at 
preſent the company ſend their agents a. thouſand 
miles into the interior parts of the Indian poſſeſ- 
ſions. It frequently happens, that theſe agents 
continue there two years, before they return 
with the peltry, voy have purchaſed, to the great 
carrying- place. 

The company, employ 9 two thouſand 
men in carrying on this traffic in the interior of 
the Indian country, which is, however, ſo ex- 
tremely barren, that whatever articles theſe agents 
ſtand in need of either for their cloathing or ſub- 


ſiſtence, muſt be ſent thither from Montreal with 


conſiderable difficulties and trouble, and, of con 
ſaquence, at an exceſſive price. 

Near the great carrying- place, where all theſe 
agents meet, and which is the-central point of 


this trade, ſtands a fort, which is kept i in good re- 


Pair, and garriſoned with fiſty men. 


The poſt of Michillimakkinak is the rallying- | 


point of the different Canadian merchants, who 
do not belong to the north-weſt company. Their 
agents traffic only with ſuch parts, as are ſeated 

' welt. and ſouth-weſt of the lakes, and where the 


tak of the lakes, the only ſpot where fine 


; 1 5 A : 1 | v _ 
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fürs ate of an inferior quality. "They carry on 
this trade in the fame matiher as tlie Lang d 
company, but as theſe fmall companies are leſs 
opulent than the former, their agents penetrate 
not 10 far into the interior of the country, as 
thoſe of the borth⸗ weſt Company. 


of June, and are fix weeks going to the fort near 
the great cartying- place. They embark at Mont- 
real in boats, forming parties of eight or ten per- 
ſohs, proceed on the river St. Lawrence from 
China to the Lake of the Two Mountains ; de- 
fcend the river Utacoha ; croſs Lake Nipiſling ; : 
paſs by the French River into Lake Huron'; 
proceed to Fort Michilhimakkinak; and thence 
to the great carrying- place. | 
This way is ſhorter by a hundred miles than 
that- by the lakes, but you meet with thirty-ſix 
carrying places, ſeveral of which lie acroſs rocks, 

_ ofer which the boats as well as the cargoes muſt 
be carried on the backs of the paſſengers, and that 
with great precaution, on account of the narrow- 
neſs of the roads. The boats are' but of four 
tons bürthen; they are navigated by nine men 1 
coſt twenty- eight Louis d'or each, and ſerve but 
for one voyage. 
© The ſhips, employed in the paſſage acroſs the 
80 are from one hundred and twenty to one 
Pp 2 hundred 
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hundred nod thirty tons burthen. Flat-bottomed 


veſſels of fifteen tons are alſo made uſe of for this 


purpoſe, which are eaſily managed by four or five 
men, and are very durable. 


Notwithſtanding the advantages, cared by 


this paſſage, the former route is preferred for the 
fur-trade, becauſe, although it is attended with 


much trouble, yet it admits of the day of the de- 


parture as well as of the arrival being fixed with 
- certainty and exactneſs, which point, on account 
of the wind, cannot be attained on paſſing over 


the lakes, and yet is of the utmoſt importance 


for the Canada merchants, as they muſt neither 


mis the period of receiving the furs from the in- 


terior of the Indian territory, nor that of expe- 
diting them for Europe ; the navigation of the 


river St. Lawrence not being open for a long 


. * 

| About the end of June the agents of the com- 
pany, ſent into the interior to trade with the In- 
dians, cauſe the articles purchaſed to be . 
ported to their place of rendezvous. 

At this time upwards of one thouſand men are 


frequently aſſembled in Michillimakkinak, who 
either arrive from Canada to receive the peltry, 


or are agents of the company and Indians, who 


aſſiſt the former in conveying, thither the furs, 


* have bought. 
As 


2:2 nm 
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As the trade of the north-weſt company is far 
more important, than that of the other traders, 


the number of people, aſſembled in the fort near 


the great carrying- place is of conſequence far 
more conſiderable at the time of the delivery of 
the ſkins; in this place there is frequently a con- 
courſe of one thouſand people and upwards: 

The method, obſerved by the agents in their 
traffic with the Indians, is this, that they begin 
with intoxicating them with rum, to over- reach 
them with more facility in the intended buſineſs. 
The agents carry on this traffic in thoſe villages 


only, where there are no other merchants. 


It is a circumſtance, worthy of notice, that 
an ancient French law, enacted at the time, when 


Canada belonged to France, prohibits any'rum to. 
| be ſold to the Indians by the agents on pain of 
the galleys. Hence originates the cuſtom, ſtill 
obſerved at this day, of giving it away; yet this 
is not done without exception, for —_ __— 
ſell their ram. 

The one thouſand four hundred bundles of 
fine peltry, from the great carrying- place, which 
according to the price, paid to the petty traders 
in Montreal, who collect them in ſmall numbers. 


are valued at forty pounds ſterling each, and w hich | 


by the company are ſent to London, fetch there 


1 thouſand pounds ſterling. They form 


P p 5 about 
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about 3 maicty of ay the fine peltry, yearly « ex· 


count the 40 — from Labradar, f1 rom the bay 
of Chaleurs and Gaſpe or Gachepe. 
For theſe one thouſand four hundred bundles 
the north-weſt company pay about ſixteeen thou; 
ſand pounds ſterling, and for the proceeds thereof 
ſuch articles are purchaſed 1 in England, as the In- 
dians are fond of receiving in exchange for their 
peltry, and the chief ſtore-houſe of which is at 
Montreal. As the accounts relative to this trade 
pre generally kept in Canada in French money, 
the aboyc ſixteen thouſand pounds ſterling muſt 
be computed i in the ſame manner, as this actu- 
ally has been done by Count ARAB in his 
Lee 
1. Commodities an in "= 
land 1 8 7 7 lu. 354,000 
2. Pay for forty guides, interpreters, 
and gonductors of the expedition® £88,900 
3. Pay for one thouſand one hundred 
men, who are employed in the 


4 is 


Carried forwards, Jiu. 442,000 


* Every hoat's company, conſiſting of eight or ten pęr- 
ſons, has a guide; there is alſo a chief guide i in every har- 
bour, where they winter. They are all inhabitants of Ca- 
nada, and receive each two thoufand five hundred livres.— 
Author, 5 ; 
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Brought forwards, iu. 442,000 


traffic i in the interior of the coun- 


try, and who paſs thewinter there, 
without returning to Montreal ; 


one thouſand eight hundred i- 


vres for each ho 


4: . Pay for one thouſand four doſing | 


men, employed in deſcending 


the river with the boats from the 
great portage to Montreal, and 
aſcending it from this place 


thither, and tranſporting the 


merchandize — — 


5. Price of the proviſion, conſumed on 
the paſſage from Montreal to the 
great carrying-place, and at the 

latter place, upon an average per 
- year wy * & 


Total amount of all the expence, in- 
curred by the company for one 
| thouſand four hundred bundles 


1,980,000 


fine peltry - «bs; 2,776,000 


On comparing the eighty- eight choufand 
pounds ſterling, which the ſale of theſe furs pro- 
duces in London, with theſe two millions ſeven 
hundred and ſeventy- ſix thouſand livres, it ſhould 


ts 


ſcem, 
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ſeem, chat the company faſtains a loſs of fix hun- 
dred thouſand livres Tournois. But this loſs is 
merely apparent, as will be obvious from the fol- 
lowing ſtatement. | 
The pay of the men, employed in the trade, as 
mentioned in the above account, is merely no- 
minal; for excepting the forty guides and one 
thouſand four hundred men, who are employed 
in aſcending and deſcending the river with the 


boats, who receive half their wages in caſh, all 


the reſt are paid entirely in merchandize, which 
at the * carrying place "Ow a profit 1 fifty 
per cent. 

The e 0 imported on behalf of this 
trade to the above amount of three hundred and 
fifty-four thouſand livres, conſiſts of woollen 
blankets, coarſe cloths, thread and worſted rib- 
bands of different colours, vermilion, porcelain 
bracelets, ſilver trinkets, firelocks, ſhot, gunpow- 
der and eſpecially rum. In fort Detroit theſe 
articles are ſold for three times their uſual value 
in Montreal, in Fort Michillimakkinak four times 
dearer, at the great carrying- place eight times, 
at Lake Winnipeg ſixteen times; nay the agents 

fix the price ſtill higher at their will and pleaſure. 
As the men, employed in this trade, are paid 
in merchandize, which the company ſells with an 
| ee Ea it is or at how cheap a 
Th 8 rate 
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rate theſe people are paid. They purchaſe of 
the company every article, they want; it keeps 
with them an open account, and as they all winter 
in the interior of the country and beyond lake 
Winnipeg, they pay, of conſequence, exceſſively 
dear for the blankets, and the clothes, which they | 
bring with them for their wives. Theſe memal 
' ſervants of the company are in general extrava- 
gant, given to drinking and exceſs; and theſe 
are exactly the people whom the company wants. 
The ſpeculation on the exceſſes of theſe people is 
carried ſo far, that if one of them happen to lead 
2 regular, ſober life, he is burthened with the 
moſt laborious work, until by continual ill-treat- 
1 ment he is driven to drunkenneſs and debauchery, 
which vices cauſe the rum, blankets and trinkets 
to be ſold to greater advantage. In 1791, nine 
hundred of theſe menial ſervants owed the com- 
pany more than the amount of ten or fifteen years 
Pay. 
This is in a few words the ſyſtem of the ch 
pany, at the head of which are Meſſrs. Forbiſher 
and Mactariſn, who poſſeſs twenty-four ſhares, of 
the forty-ſix, of which the company conſiſts. 
The reſt, divided 1 into ſmaller portions, are diſ- 
tributed among other merchants in Montreal, 
| wy either tranſad — with the company, 
or 


586 ru vzls THROUGH 

or otherwiſe do not concern themſelves 1 in their 

affairs. 

| he W com pany is to ſubſiſt fix years: 
at the expiration of which time the dividends are 
to be paid to the ſharc-holders ; until that time 
* remain with the capital. Th 


| Total. amount of the Pur-trade, 


The whale amount of the peltry, which 

the north-weſt company receives 
from the great carrying-place and ex- 

ports from Canada, is eſtimated at /. 88,000 
| F rom the Bay of Chaleurs, Gaſpe, and 

Labrador — - 60, oo 
From different places in the interior, 

with which the trade is carried on 

by a certain number of merchants, 

who have aſſociated in Michillimak- 
Ekinak = duo, ooa 


3 


+ W C. 208,0 


That branch of this 8 3 bibi is 
canicd on by ſmall companies in ſuch parts, as 
are ſituated below the lakes, is likely ſoon to fall 
mto the hands of merchants in the United States, 


as the free navigation of the Miſſiſſippi, ſtipulated = 


in 
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in the treaty with Spain, opens 3 niore expedi- | 


597 


tiqus, a ſafer and leſs expenſive outlet for theſe 
commodities, and a more eaſy importation by 
New Orleans to all the marts of the United States. 


* 
Amount of the Merchandize, exported from the 


Province of Canada in the Year 1786. 


Rye, 103,824 buſhels, yalued at £.20,764 
Flour, 10,476 buſhels + - 12,571 
Biſcuit, 9 317 hundred-weight = 6,056 
Flax-ſeed, 10,171 buſhels = 2,034 
Oats, 4,015 buſhels + 0 
Peaſe, 304 buſhels + 62 
Timber „ 796 
| Maſts, ſtaves, planks, ſhingles - $3,202 
| Potaſhes - — - - 1,724 
Maiden hair ( adianthum capillus 


— 


98 coo 80 
9 9 = 


veneris, Linn.)) - 186 0 0 
Horſes, ſixty-ſeven - 670 00 
Caſt iro = — - 1.200 0 o 
Spruee- eſſence for 1 „ 4 £9 
Shook caſks - - 1 516 0 O 
Banala, 1984 hundred-weight 1,289 8 0 
Salmon — - - +, 7600 @&© 
Potatoes - - _ = 2 * oo 
S moaked ſalmon 3 | 68 15 0 

Carried forward, . 52,051 9 0 


„ 
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Brought forward, L. 52,651 9 0 
Ollikes”. - - 300 00 
PWW 376 00 
0 0 
Train oil = SF S700 00 
Salt fiſh and peltry from Labrador, =» 
from the Bay of Chaleurs and 
Gaſpe, according to the liſt 
tranſmitted by Governor Coxe 60,000 0 0 
Amount of the peltrywhich comes 
from the great lakes, from the 
factories of the north-weſt com- 
pany, and other places, accord- 
ing to the under- mentioned 5 
T 8 00 
Sum total, . 343 214 9 0 


being the amount entered in the cuſtom-houſe 


books of Canada. 


A detailed Account of the di ferent os of Peliry, 


ed from Canada in the Year 1786. 


6,213 foxes ſkins 
116, 623 beavers 
23,084 otters 
5,959 minks 
3,958 weaſels 
17,718 bears 


1,659 
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1, 659 young bears „„ 
126,079 deer ſkins 1 in the hair ED 
202,719 caſtors 

10,854 racoon a 
2,277 wild cat-ſkins, looſe 
3,702 ditto in bundles : 
© 7,555 elk | 
12,923 wolves : 
506 whelps 
64 tygers 
15,007 ſeal-ſkins 
480 ſquirrel 


Although a variety of circumſtances, incident 


to the chace, occaſioned by the weather, or ori- 
ginating in the ſentiments of the Indians, can- - 


not but produce variations in regard to the quan- 
tities of peltry yearly received, yet the reſults of 
the years 1787, 1788, 1789, 1790 and 1791, 
nearly: correſpond with thoſe of 1786; a circum- 


ſtance, which as it happens in regard to a trade, 


that extends from Labrador to a diſtance of three 
or four hundred miles from Lake Superior, is 
| very remarkable. 


Account 


” ** as 


l * * 
0 3 2 * OS 8 
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Account H the Merchandize, tet into 883 


in the ſaid Year 1 1786, extracted e C6 = 
. Pom-houſe Books. | ” 5 ar 
Rum ol 0-300 H cog L. 63,032 or 
Brandy PP6—᷑k get ants, - 226 
 Molafles = 21,380 17 
Coffee „ 5 2,065 4a 
—_— OS. 353,269 th 
Spaniſh wine = - — 31,288 | 
Tobacco a RE 8 1,316 of 
Sale : 11 os 2,912 18 
Chocolate VF 129 4 
Sum total, FL. 197,016 1 
| An exact account of the value of pioce-goods 
has not yet been made out in a regular manner ; 15 
but i in purſuance of an order of Lord Dorcheſter, th 
the ſum total oſ the value of all imports was by | a 
the merchants, upon a four years. average, deter- 1 
j mined i in the following 1 manner, viz. he | ſu 
Amount of the above ſum Ge 127,616. 0 0 fic 
Merohandize for Quebec - © 99,700. 0 0 - 
Ditto for Montreal  <- 97,800 0 0 pl 
_ of 


Amount total of Imports FL. 325,116 0 0 
Exports 343,214 9 0 


Balance in favour of Canada L. 18,098 9 @ 
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5 To the above imports is to be added the value 


of ſix thouſand ſeven hundred and nine barrels 
of ſalt pork, and of one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and fiſty- four firkins of butter, of about fifty 
or ſixty pounds each, for the uſe of the military. 
The imports in the following years 1787, 
1788, 1789, 1 790 and 1791, were nearly of the 
ſame value, with a difference of about five or ſix 
thouſand pounds ſterling more or leſs. | 
At the cloſe of this ſhort account of the trade 
of Canada I ſhall here repeat once more, that it 


is a faithful extract of the journal of Count An- 


driani, of which a friend of his, to whom he had 


communicated it, permitted me to make uſe. 
The abilities and character of Count Andriani, as 


well as the facility, with which he was able to 
make his reſearches purſuant to the direction of 


the Britiſh government, inſpire great confidence 
in the exactneſs of the information, which he 
has collected. I have not been able myſelf to 


ſubſtantiate the veracity of his accounts; and be- 


ſides it is eaſily underſtood, that ſince the time, 


when he wrote, ſome alterations may have taken 


place, in point both of the quality and the value 


of the exports and imports. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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-GRICULTURE, ſtate of, about Notriſtown,, 26; at Mr. 


A. Nicholſon's farm, 60, 61; at Lancaſter, 77; in North- 
umberland, 130; between Lake Senegal and Friendſmill, 217; 
in the diſtrict of * 449; in Upper n 5563 in 


lower Canada, 556. 
Agues common in Geneſſee, 465; n, to the cure . a 


charm, 466. 


Americans, * conduct t to 4 Indians, 83; in a caſe of. mur= 


der, 269 . 


| Anecdotes, of a 8 EP. 116; at an inn in Commits, 
270; of the Tuſcatora Indians, 474; of Governor Simcoe, 476. 
| Age farm of, the property of Mr. Nicholſon, late of Go- 


vernor Mifflin, 56; how n 57; its produce, ib.; 
ſaw-wmill, 62. | 
Animals, wild, lefs fierce than in hates of the glad, 259. 


2 ſituation of, 157; a French ſettlement, ib.; hiſtory of, 


158; the ſole property of Mr. Nicholſon, 160; improving 
- Rate of, 160 to 163, incluſive; names and numbers of the fa- 
milies ſettled here, 164 to 168, incluſive; impediments to its 
e 168; obſervations on its improvements, 171, 172. 
Atachment, on ne force NNE” 302, Joby 304. 


+, . Þ 
* N i * 
B. oy 


; Ball im manner 0 N me by the Tuſcatora ban. 445. 


Banks, the cauſe of the riſe of land, 124. ; 

Barley, price of, at Mr. Robertſon” s farm, II. 

Bath, account of the town of, 254; its ſituation, ib. 

Baty; leader of emigrated German families, 478. 

Barwick, deſcription of the town of, 146 ; its —— 147; 
price of lands, at, ib. n 3 
Von. I. 8 | | | Big 
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- . | INDEX. 
Big Plain, fituation of, 306. 
Blacons, M. de, travelling. companion of the Author 8, 177. 
Block- houſes, how conſtructed in America, 382. 

Bouchette, Captain, commander of the naval force on Lake On- 
tario, 515; a Canadian by birth, ib.; poſſeſſes the confidence 
both of Lord Dorcheſter and General Simcoe, ib. 

Boui, M. de, a native of Alſace, hiſtory of, 284; his mc, 
286; and that of his ſervant, 287 AT 
_ Colonel, chieſtain of the Mohawks, 320; an Indian by 
birth, 449; Engliſh agent with the Indian 450 ; + g 
great influence over the Indians, ib, 

Bricks and Tiles, price of, in Mertens 130: | 

Brotherfarmer, chief of the Seneca Indians, 312; a . war- 
rior and ſtateſman, ib. WY 

Buffalo Creek, deſcription of, 3 12 a large Indian eee ib. 

Buffalo, village of, 312; its inhabitants Seneca un. ib.; ; its 

ſoil and produce, 313. | 

Burlington Bay, deſcription of, 463. | 

owe, Colonel, Englith agent for the Tuſcators n 447; ; 

a a native of America, ib, ; how rewarded for his loyalty, ib. 


\ 


. 1 85 ons + 
Canada, Upper, then divided into Las and Lanier, 405 ; its 
pPreſent form of government, ib. ; its boundaries, 407;  popu- 
lation, ih. ; leading articles in the new conſtitution, 408; its 
taxes, 431; revenue, 432; pay of the members of the aſſem- 
bly, ib. 3 civil and criminal judicature, 493 ; divided into dil- 
tricts, 434; its militia, and fines for not ſerving in, 435, 436; 
its numbers, ib. how the expences of adminiſtration are de- 
| frayed, ib.; the Governor prefident of an execntive council, 
439; its SEARS trade, 441 ; all negroes free, 453 ; re- 
marks on the conſtitution, 455; its religion, 472; a ſeventh 
part of the lands alletted for the clergy, ib.; remarks on the 
feparation of Canada from Great Britain, 480, 481, 482; emi- 
gration from the United States to, 507 ; burthenſome to Eng- 
land, 512, 546; account of its navy, 518; its trade, 548; its 
exports and imports, 560; account of ee — 
| __ Canada i in 1786, 586; ea into, 590. 
1 - Canada, | 


oy 


INDEX. 5 
Canada, Lower, its population, 407; its religion, 561; nunne« 
ries, 562; education much neglected, 564 juſtice, how ad- 
miniſtered, 566; its climate, ib.; proviſions very cheap, 568; 

nnn their attachment to France, 412, 543; account of a 
family emigrating to the Illinois River, 522, 539; character of 
the Canadians, 538; how generally employed, 539; good ſea- 
men, ib, ; guilty of but few crimes, 540; ignorant, 541; well 
treated by the Engliſh eee 5423 indifferent aus 


| men, 550. 
| Canal, joining the Skuylkill with the Delawate, 29, 


Canandaqua, chief town of the county of Ontario, 263 ; its fitus . 


ation, ib. ; houſes, ib.; agues very prevalent, 264; no ſprings, 

Canandaqua Lake, 238. 

, town of, 289; its fituation, 296. 

Chero, at Philadelphia, account of t the * * 3; e 

reſpect for, ib. n | 19 8 

Chippaway Frigate, coſt of, 388. | * N | ' 

Fort, Captain Hamilton. 3 4 309; his 

 civilities to the Author, ib. ; deſcription of the village of, 395. 

8 Chipping, Mr. Director of Affairs of the United States with the 
Indians, 264. 

Coinage, ſtandard of, in New York, 194; in Paola ib, 

Colman, Mr. account of his iron-works, 71. 


Cooper, Mr. his character, 138; chief Wen of his account in | 


America, ib. z his lands, ib. | 

| County Rates, their amount in eee 27 ; at GE 51 3 

in the State of New York, 192; in Upper nen —_ 

Crooked Lake, account of, 199. | 
l Dad, interefling ae aetount of the family of, 141; their farm, ib. 


its expences and produce, ib. 
Deblerff's Inn, ſingular account of, 109. 


Detroit Fort, its ſituation, 384; its population, 385; the e | 


pal ſettlement in Upper Canada, 427. | 
Dobſon Major, commanding officer at Kingſton, 510; on board 
* barge the Author proceeds to the en coaſt, 530. 


* * 3 * 1 


a2 Dollar, . 
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INDEX, 
Dollar, value of, in Pennſylvania, 184; at ee, ib.; in owl 
Canada, 432; in Lower Canada, 568. | 
Dorcheſter, Lord, Gibaies grab ef:ths Britiſh poſſeflions in 
3 e erbe, his ideas concerning the ſeat of govern- 
ment of Upper Canada, 491; prohibits the Author to proceed 
o Lower Canada, 582; his adminiſtration marked with juſtice 
and mildneſa, 546; his character, 59. 
Daek's Iſtands, deſcription of, 485 ; uninhabited, 488. 2525 
, account of, 65; their Is wy 67; wr hiſtory 
CE. and doctrines, Gf to mem an 
Dupettitthouars, M. Ariat: companion of the Author, 178 ; 
;- embarked in queſt. of De 1a-Peyrouſe, 165; returns to France, 
obtains a ſhip and was killed i in the Battle of the Nile, note to 
page 166. | | fy apa 
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Earl, Llane 3 of the Decades s Sn, 486, 490 

Education, greatly neglected in Lower, Canada, 564. 

Emigration, frequentin America, 196 ; its cauſes, 192. 

en Navy, its force in Upper Canada, 513; all built of ti tim- 
ber frefh'cat down, 514; price of building, ib; > Sb of 
' ſhip-timber might eafily be mee ib, 5 5 

Ephrata, village of, 66. bes 

| Erie Fort, deſcription of, 382; Fa ends burt at Major Pratt, 383; 

duty of the ſoldiers, ib.; their pay wag Maou 384; 2 
large ſtorehouſe private property, 385. 128 

Erje Lake; the ſeat. of a battle between General Wayne nod the 
Indians in 1794, 327; ; account of the an of, 330; _—_ 

very common, 332. 5 
Eftates, uncertainty of the bergen of, in "ak r of 1 
Na mah ks: 15 N 


Nr 


F armers, drejudices of the + American, 12, 0 a 
Fiſhing Creek, 145. e N 25? 


Flemming, Peggy, tory of, . bare by the 2 15. 


">" 37 * 
Nau price of, at Robertſon 's Mil, th; at Raiba 35; near 
Friendſmill, 


! 


INDEX. 


| Finn, 899 nar Frye ca cs: vt ing) 
„2199 
2 Creek, .. „ een an a Domini; f{ 
Franklin, Colonel, account of his proceedings near wr Af; 1565 
17. . e DAN ao 
Frey, Mr. a German, delkiiptiva of his mill '914 ; quantity i 
- grinds, and workmens' wages, 92, © 00 e 
Friendſmill, account of the ſettlement of, 201; Kountded by the 
" Quakers, ib. ; account of the Landlady . 
F ur-Trade, how carriec on with the Indians i in the Illinois, 525; 
the only branch of commerce belonging to Canada, 548; bow 


Carried on between Canada and Europe, 349; names of the | 


moſt important places in America for that trade, 575; how 

many bundles of peltry collected in each, ib.; by whom that 

trade is carried on, 576, . 578; account of its expences 
and proceeds, _ 585; | twin amount of the fur-trade, 586. 


VV! 
Geneſſee F lats, their regular inundations, 276; their extent, 277 - 
belong for the moſt part to the A b.; means of ar 
ing it from them, 278. 
Geneſlee River, its courſe rapid and full of n 2843 the 
water generally muddy 1 bad, w. | 
Gerbier, hiſtory of M. 37. 7 
Bneiſs, rocks of, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 333; veins of, 
on the banks of the Suſquehanna, 335. | 
Granite, between Roxborough and Philadelphia, 10; on > Peter” 8 
mountain, 336; of a reddiſh colour, near Newark, 552; in 
Thouſand Iflands, 571; near Montreal, ib. | FRF 
Green, Mr. account of his eſtate, 461; his' price of purchaſe, "ib. ; 
his produce, ib. ; his family, 4633. 
| Guillemard, Mr. travelling companion of 225 Author, 2; his 
journal of Lower Canada, 554. + 3 | 7 


n 
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Hamilton; Mr. member of the legiſlature of e Tandas: 102. 


Hamilton, Captain, commandant at Fort Chippaway, 399; ; his =; 


| ws to the Author, ib. b | 
: a 3 Hamilton s 


e 844 
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INDEX. | 


Hamilton, Mr. propeiater of the town of Laneafter, 76; his ins 
come, ib. | 6 
* Mr. Engliſh cnlaifier at the United States . 529. 
Hand, General, Author's viſit to, 73. 
Hannah, Brigadier-general, 100. 

Harris, Mr. Lord of the Manor of Harriſburg, 94. | 

. chief town of the county of Dauphin, 94; its founda- 
tion, ib. ; unhealthineſs of the town, 95; a mill-dam deſtroyed 
by its inhabitants, 963 a priſon and n. ib.; de- 

. feription of its inhabitants, g9. wad 

Hemp, growing wild on the banks of Lake Ontario, 519. EP 

Homicide, how atoned for . n, 319. 

POE: ery. 151. # | 

; 85 ö I. 8 | 

liel, ſettlement « on the river, a great gente for the fur- trade, 

2 population of the Illinois town, 526. 

Indian Corn, price of at Robertſon's farm, 11; at Mr. Nichol 

| fon” s, 63; at Kentucky, 95; at Painted Poſt, 195; near 
1 riendimill, 220 at Watkinſtown, . 202z at Mr. dd $2272; 
in Lower Canada, 568. 

Indians, rendered brutal and debauched by ihe FI 268 ; 
their price when murdered by the latter, 269 ; delineation of 
their manners and cuſtoms, 281; their trade with the Amertr 

cCans, 291 ; attachment to the F rench, 302; care of their chil- 
| dren, 316; cruelty. of putting their parents to death, when old 
or infirm, 317; their hoſpitality, 9193 3 marriages, 328; their 
diseases, 322 ; remedies, 323; bite of a rattle-ſnake eaſily 

5 cured, 323, 394; their language always figurative, 324 ; man- 
ner of Waging war, 325 ; of making peace, 3263 their conduct 
and treatment of priſoners, 339 to 37 9; exaploped to. apprehend 
- Britiſh deſerters, 517. 

Jnn-keepers, many of great reſpectability, 44. 

Inns, great number of, in America, 98. . 

Inviolability, places of, among the Indians, 325, : 

Johnſon, Mr. of Virginia, hiftory of, taken priſoner by the Indi- 

5 ans, 339 to 378. 3 | 

Juſtice, _ adminiſtered i in Lower Canada, 566, | 

N | Kentucky, 


5 Nil 


* 


ONT 
Kina en of land, at, 85; its pay 86. * 
Kingſton, deſcription of the city of, 489; its barracks, ib.; 1 

harbours, 490; intended by Lord Dorcheſter as the ſcat of go- 
vernment of Upper Canada ; his reaſons, ib.; the objections 
of Governor Simcoe, 492; its trade, 497; a ſtaple port, ib.; 
no regular market, 505; account of its inhabitants, 507; 

+ ſchools, and price of learning, 508; church, 509. : 

Knott, Doctor, phyſician to the army in Canada, his meteorolo- | 
- gical obſervations, 568 ; a man of extenſive knowledge, ib, 


"LF 


5 rig ACS K. e OE bo 
Labour, price of, at Robertſon's, 11; near Reading, 43; g 

Lancaſter, 78; at Middletown, 93 ; at M*Alifter's, 102 ; 
Northumberland, 130; near Mr. Montgomery' s, 144; wa 
fam, 176, at Painted Poſt, 196; in Canandaqua, 266; in 

Geneſſee Flats, 276; near Chippaway, 401; near Fortymile 
Creek, 461; in the diſtrict of Kingſton, 500; in Upper Ca- 

nada, 561; in Lower Canada, 568, | | 

Laneaſter, arrival at the city of, 73; its ſituation, 76; its popu- 

lation, ib.; diſpoſition of its inhabitants, 915 its demoeritic 

ſocieties, ib.; churches, 82. | 
Land, immenſe profits on ſpeculation of, in America, 261: 

' ——, price of, in the neighbourhood of Narriftown,. 6; about 
Reading, 43; near Laenge, 77; at Kentucky, 85; at Mid- 
dletown, 93; near Harriſburg, 98; about Northumberland, 
129; near Mr. Montgomery 8, 144; in the diſtrict of ih- 
ing Creek; 146; at Berwick, 147; at Aſylum, 174; at Tioga, 

182; at Newtown, 186; near Painted Poſt, 195; between 
Lake Seneca and Friendſmill, 216; at Captain Williamſon” s, 
240; in Canandaqua, 265; at Canawaga, 290; near Chippa- 
way, 401; near Fortymile Creek, 461; in the dittrict of King- 
ſton, 504; in the Iſland of Montreal, 550. ; 

— produce of, at 5 s, 11; at Mr. Nicholſon's, 57; | 4A 

near Lancaſter, 78; at Kentucky, 85; about Northumber- | 
land, 131; at Aſylum, 174; at Colonel Starret's, 187; at 
ee ne 191; between Lake Seneca and Friendf- 
24 © | mill, 
1 DOS 


mill, 217; in i 265; at Mr. Pitt's, 272; in Ge- 
neſſee Flats, 276 near Fariyaſye Creek, 461 ; in the dittrick 

ö of Kingſton, 500. e got 1 o 17 4 
Legaux, farm of Mr. 19; ane of his mage. ©; 4 vines 


* 


Pauords, Az his litigious diſpoſition. PT 0 
. 2 ag of, in Northumberland, 130. Jan hk da 


+\TS 


de pb, 394 at the cataract of e bel; in i Kacke. 
558. s 

Littlchales, Major, Adjutant an fir 8 to ae Sim» 
coe, 483; his character, Ib. ; ; deen to poſſeſs the confidence 

of the country, ib, 

Loretto, a ſmall village of chriſtian 1 of the Huron Tribes, 
vote to page 570; characters and manners of i its en. ib.; 
their religion, ib. _ | ra bp 47 0 

Lotteries, pernicious n ot, . 

Loyalſock, diſtrict of, 753 its extent, 174; a com-mill and 
an mil e ee, OLDS cparngy- poo: hs 


| (6 M. | : 
Mac Alifter, Mr. deſcription of his farm, 9 be. 1013 NY 
. vation of his land, 102; his romantic ſettlement, 11 ts cha; 
racter, . 
Mac Cornick, Squire, his eſtate and purchaſe of, 1913 its pro- 
. duce, ib.; his taxes, 193. 5 | 
Mac Donald, Mr. intendant-general of Upper Cane, 855; bis 
| method of tranſaGing buſineſs, 534; his pay, iw. | 
Ry p Maple Sugar, at F whing Creek, 145; its Price, 146; made in 
08 abundance at. Aſylum, 176; its price at Painted Pot, 
195 made largely i in Geneſſee, 228; the medium produce of 
Aa tree, ib. mode of making maple-ſugar, treacle, and vinegar, 
- id.; bY produced i in Geneſſee Flats, 276; its price, ib. 
2 Marble, quarries of, near Wenne 30; ; on the banks of the 


8 F Sgnuylkill, 334. N 
. Maytown, village of, 87; its inbabitatts Gans, 88. 
5X 1h Mete lf, Captain, an ipn-keeper, account of his eſtate at Watkink: 


en, 260; ſaw-mill, 262. | 
Merl makkinal Fort, an important Shea fr ado teach, 525. 
£ „Hie 85 | 8 £ Widget Wh 


* 


Middletown, fituation of, 90; its corn and meal trade, ib. 
Miller, Abraham, of Fiſhing det account of his farm, 145; 
price of labour, „„ „ t L 
Miller, Rachael, a notary and er of Jenna wee. 

205; all the lands purchaſed in her name, ib. | 
Mineralogical obſervations, 333 to 338; 271 to 575, ine | 
Miſſouri berge the _—_— — on the, * IO ws 

„Spaniards, 526. | 
rene Mr. A 8 dal at, 143; account of bis ſaws- 

mill, ib.; price of labbur and land, 144; the inhabitants in 

| this neighbourhood moſtly Dutch, ib. ; account of an epidemic 

; diſeaſe fatal to horſes, ib. d c 
Montreal, account of the town of, 558; PIE. depot of the 
peltry-trade, 560; an hoſpital, 1 price of ee * 
568: its markets, 5 ùũů0¶m. 
" Morris, Mr. his farm at Mountmorti, nn ; its 1 ib; the 
proprietor of Canawaga, 289. ect 
Mountmorris, an Indian Village, 280. Fata vor 
Mountains, Blue, account of the, 105. 
Naryhall, the ſeat of Gene Simeoe, Author 8 departure tom, 
479. . \ a of 
Navigation, ſums raiſed by a J6ttery for inland, 29. ee 
Neſcopeck, rapid currents, 147. 
| Newark, fituation of the town of, 452; its aids: ib.; ſearcity 
of men ſervants, 453; the only newſpaper in TRY nee 
printed here, 470; no church, 472. | 
| Newtown, on the W of the Tioga, deſcription a, 186; is | 
price of land, ib. * 
Niagara, deſcription of the cataract of, 390 to 64 ; en a reit 
of view from Table Rock, 396. ä 
Niagara River and Lake, 451; abound with great race of 
fit, id. 
Niagara Fort; account of, 457 ; cviginally confiratied by NI. de 
la Tonquiere, ib.; "ceded to the United States, 458. : 
Nicholſon, Mr. account of his e. „ ut; (19 
He SS 07 * ; E 25 Nicholſon, 


1 INDEX, 
xm Mr. account of his bank of one n .acres of land, 
| —16L. - ' 
Norris, A of Mr. 224; a 5 nad cs 1 225. 
Norriſtown, ſituation and buildings ofz 24; its priſon, ib. 
Northumberland, account of the county of, 127; its public 
buildings, ib.; its houſes, 128; inhabitants moſtly Dutch, 129 ; 
price of houſe-rent, in, 131; its population, 133 the politi- 


cal ſentiments of its a ib.; - relidetice of Dr. ne, 


1383. 0 0 1 
ane in Lower 8 of the, 362, - 8 


8 
Oak, price of, near Reading 43. 


| Oats, price of, at Mr. — frm, 63; «t Old Sheſhequen, 
180; at Tioga, 182; at Painted Poſt, 80 at Mr. Pitt's, 


272; in Lower Canada, 568. 
Onandago Cutter, burthen of the, 484; on board which he Ay- 


thor embarks for Kingſton, ib.; account of his companions 


and paſſage, ib.; is commanded by Lieutenant Earl, 486. 
Oſwego Fort, account of, 533, 536; its ſituation, 533; deſer- 
tion prevalent among the ee 537. 5 

Olwego River, i its rapids, 539. „ * | 
Oxen, price of, at Old She, 180; at t Painted Poſt, 196 ; 

near ELITES 220; in the diſtrict $a ea 502, - 


e 


eee — 31. 

Painted Poſt, account of the town of, 195; from inde it 0 de- 
riyed its name, iibbß. 

Paper-money, ee e ee in . Cas 387. 

Parker, Squire, ſtrongly attached to Jemima Wilkinſon, 212; 
aſſumed the name of the Prophet Elijah, 21. 


Parr, Captain, commanding officer at Kingſton, 510; Azthor' i. 


friendſhip for, and civilities received from, 519, 520. 
Peltry, the chief commodity exported from Detroit, 286; how 
valued by. the Indians, 925; inferior to thoſe of Hudſon's Bay, 


227 5 fine, what is fo _— 576; mixed, ib. ; ; fineſt where 
| dart 


4 Wt wt 


IN DEX.. 


| "ited, ib.; value thereof, 583 ; amount exported from nk 
nada in 1786, 588. 
Penn, William, his diſtribution of bund, 53. 


Peyſel Conrad, a German, founder 3 6. 


Philadelphia, Author's departure from, 2; deſcription of the 
country in its vicinity, 7. ä 
Phlyn, William, hiſtory of, - taken da by the ban, and 
_ . murdered, 378, 379. 

Phyficians, their fees in the United States, 34. 
Pitt, eſtate of Mr. 150; its ſtock and produce, ib. 


Planks, price of, at Mac Aliſter's mill, 104; in Nenbenber⸗ 


land, 130; at n Williamſon's **. 2513 at n 
521. 55 ; „ 

| Plafter of Paris, mixed with the ſeed, 11, 103, ._. | 
Pondrit, the guide, account of, 300, his character, 301. 

Poor s Rates, unknown at Poxborough, 15; and in the diſtrict of 


Kingſton, 509; their amount in Montgomery, 27 ; at Read- 


ing, 51; in the State of New York, 193; in the county of 
8 1 


| Poplars, Itallan, .introduced into America, 87; „ in 


Philadelphia, ib. 


Pot-aſh, manufactured at Aſylum, 177; on the banks of Lake | 


 Senect, 285; 

Potter, Mr. den of 12 Eflats, 2: 226; His PRES ih; ; his 
corn and ſaw mills, 227. 

Pottſgrove, country around, 36 ; n of the town of; 37; - 
its iron forges, ib. | 

Pratt, Major, commandant at Fort Erie, 383 ; his civility to the 
Author and his Friend, | 

Frieftly, Dr. account of his reception, at New York and at Phi- 
ladelphia, 136; he removes to Northumberland, 137; his re- 


fidence, 138; his policy, id. ; bufied in the inſtitution of a 


college, ib. 


Prieſtley, Joſeph, eldeſt fon of the Dor, his debbie e 


ſuits, 139. 


Proteſtant Clergy, a ſeventh part of the lands in Upper Canada 


allotted for their ſupport, 47 2. | 
Puddingftone, large maſſes of, near r e, 335. | 4 2 
x Quakers, 


S& 
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— account of their fetlement\ at rat, 201. wr 


Quenty Bay, account of; 488. | 
Quebec, account of the tor of, 558; its ſcminary, by whom 


kept, 563; an hoſpital and lazaretto, 567; ; its public library, 
' 36. ; an almanack printed here, the only book printed in all 
Canada, 568; price of r c 5683 , its markets, 569. 


4 * 
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Rattleſnake, the bite 20 a, 18 dangerous, 258; how AER 259; 


« account of one near Tonowatite, 3 10; its flough 3 uſed 
as a cleanſer of blood, 924. 
Reading, chief town of the county of Berkchire, 45; its G Nuatten, 
ib. ; manufactory, 46; its Population, ib. ; ; itigiouſneſs of its 
x inhabitants, 47; churches and miniſters, ib. ; freedom. of reli- 
Kgion, '48 ; property of i the inhabitants, 49; their public ſpirit, 
50; markets, 51; its corp trade, 52; many mills near the 
. _ town, 53. 
Red Jacket, a famous Farrlor, of the Seneen Indians, 267 3 
| Rice, wild, grows on the borders of the Lake Ontario, 518, vo; 
brought by the Indians to EKlligtton , ib. 
Roads, neglected in Pennſylvania, 4; in Trap, 31; bow . in 
repair in the diſtrict of Kingſton, 509. | 
Robinſon, Benedict, eſtate of, 216 ; its cultivation, 217; ; its pro- 
duet, Ib.; his ſale of cheeſe, and price, 220. 8 
Robertſon, houſe and mill of Mr. 10; account of his land and 
produce, 11; his cultivation, 12; fir mill built 3 in America, ib. 


Roman Catholic Religion, the eſtabliſhed church! in Lower Ca- | 


nada, 561. 

Roxborough, county rates we taxes at, 2 

Run; ufe of, its effects on the Indians, 449 

Rye, price of, at Old Sheſhequen, 180; 2 Tioga, 1623 at 
See 1955 near Friendſmill, 8 


* nn 0 ee 1 t _ 10 8 + . 
| Sing Indians, their ares and miariners, 267; ; my a viſe to Mr, 


Chipping, ib; to Governor Simeoe, 450. | 
- # 3 8 


renne 


INDEX, 


Seneca Lake, 223; A ib. ; its banks, 224; its nay 

_ gation, ib, 

Settlers, firſt operativns of, weve, 108, 293; their mode of liviney 
125 ; deſoription of their dwellings, 2995. 

Seward, Major, commandant at Fort Niagara, 459. + 

Sheſhequen, New, town of, 180. | | 

. odd, village of, the ht of Sabatini eaſy, 

at, 178; its extent and price for ſale, 179. 

Shipack Creek, 31. 

Ship-building, price of, in Upper Canada, 514. | 

Simcoe, General, Lieutenant-governor - of Upper Canada, 3 380; 
why he accepted the appointment, 409; his plan for ſettling 

and peopling Upper Canada, ib. ; his project of removing the 
ſeat of government to the banks of the River de la Franche, 
now named the Thames, 411 ; his maxims of government, 
413, 414; his good policy, ib. ; his opinion on the produce, 5 

« 415 on the corn and fur-trade, ib.; his projects and views, 
416, 417; his plans of military opinions, 419; Author's ob- 
ſervations on his intentions, 420, 421, 422; ſentiments in re- 
gard to the United States, 423 to 426, incluſive; his rancour 

againſt them, 428; his character, 430; habitation, ib. ; many 

ner of living, ib. ; character of Mrs. Simcoe, 431 ; receives a. 
viſit from the Tuſcarora Indians, 441 ; deſcription of them, 
442; his project of giving half civilization to the Indians, 447 ; 
Author's remarks thereon, 447, 448, 449; viſits an Indian vil- 
lage, 473; his ſpeech on the occaſion, 474. | 

15 Skuyl, James, biſtory of, taken priſoner by the Indians 375, v 

377. | 

* Skuylkill River, deſcription of, 36; is deſigned to Join the Saas 
tara, by a canal, 90. | „ 

Slow, Mr. hiſtory of, 14. 

; Smith, Lieutenant Colonel, of the fifth Wen 452; his _ 

and garden at Newark, 463; his clearing five thouſand acres | 

of land, ib. : 

Soldiers deſert from Canada, 454; the cauſe aſſigned, 8 cere- 

mony of Europeans in their hair-dreffing, 487. 5 

- Specie, ſcarcity of, in Upper Canada, 386. 

eng, account of, 19, 
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Squaw, 


— 


1NDEX; 


Squaw, a auhe + the" an Indian fatnale;: 3023 intereſting account of 
the kindneſs of one to her brother, . 303 ; 1 on 


female friendſhip by the Author, 304. 


Squawhill, an Indian village, 280; dap of! a hut, ib. 


Starrett, eſtate of Colonel, 187; produce of his land, ib.; his 
diſtilleries, 188; Squire Mac Cornick's opinion of, 189. 


Steward, Mr. curate of Kingſton, 505; his Ry wok ; man- 


ner of leaſing out his lands, 506. 225 

Stone, quarries of, near Lancaſter, 80; its Pace, 61. 

Store, Captain of the militia of Upper Canada, 521; Geleription 
of his mill, called Wenne ib.; his _ for n ib. 


Suatara River, account of, 91. | 
Sunbnry, town of, 117; its ſituation, $9 - its ene gs, 


127; houſes, 128; no market, 130. 


Surgeons, numerous in the diſtrict of Providence, 343 RY 


fees, ib. | 
Sufquetannah, rapids of ths: river, 88 ; its banks, * , mer 


— tion ib. FE near e 119. 


1 
I. 


i ns account of the, in Montgomery, 27; in the diſtrict of 


+ Providence, 32; at Harriſburg, 97; in the State of New York, 
193; at Watkinſtown, 202 ; in Upper Canada, 431. 

Tioga, the name of the only ſon OA AYP ou him by 
the Mohawk Indians, 4d}; -- oo 6% | 


Tioga, town and river of, 181, 
Tode, Mr. at Montreal, largely concerned i in the dm. with 


the Indians, 526. 


| Tonowante, account of the Indian vilhgs of, 309; here Pondrit 


- the guide reſides, 308. 


| Touzy, Mr. an Engliſh clergyman i in 3 237; clearing | 


| ſeven or eight thouſand acres of land, ib. 


Trap, account of the village of, 32; the gs in the anne of 


Providence, ib. 


Trees, ſpecies of, between Lancaſter and Marytown, 86; neat 


Mac Alifter's, 107 ; at Aſylum, 173 ; in the m of Wal- 
ec 262; in OI „ Pr 


Turnips, 
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— ular fl te 
Tuſcarora Indians, deſcription of, 441'; pay a viñt to eee ws 
; 4 | Simcoe, ib. ; account of their dreſs and manners, 448. 
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| Vapour Bath how ; made 2 Indians, 5 523, 8 


e $7” for money among the Indiats, $19; uſed 
as an ornament, and alſo as a pledge for the Fan en of 
any contract, 321. 5 
Waren, Nur. 5 95 of bio form and produce, 185; its par- 
| --chaſe, ib. | 
: "Woe Captain, count of his eſtate, 275; Ae . 
his houſe, 274; His price of land, and terms of payment, 275. 
| Watkinſtown, deſtrict of, 260; a n WL 3 its ade ib.; | 
ague a common. diſorder, ib. | 
Tens: General, concludes a peace with FR e 527; its 
manner and form, $27,328. 
5 "oo, price of, at Robertſon's farm, 11; at Mr. Nickolfon's 8, 
1. 63 ; ; at Old Sheſhequen, 180; at Tioga, 182; at Painted Poſt, 
195; near Friendſmill, 220; at Watkinſtown, 262; in Ca- 
| nandaquay 265x at Mr. Pitt” 8, 272; at Mountmorris, 282 
e Creek, * in the n o Hangs 504; 
| Whiſkey, diſtilled from rye, 104; from OS ib.; its price at. : 
« Mac Aliſter 8, ib.; at Jerſey, ib. ; mixed with water the com- 
mon drink, 125; diſtilleries of, at Colonel Starrett” 1 goo rye, . ; 
189 ; its price, ib, | 1 
White, Biſhop, of On a iba of Mr. Steward of King- 
fon, 505. 
- White, Mr. e in — Canada, 434. ; | 
White, Mr. account of his lands and Soon] 113; his character, 
„ 
White Horſe Inn, Fg Ee account of . 40. 1255 
Wilkinſon, Jemima, leader of a ſect of Quakers, 201; hiſtory of 
her ſettlement between Lake Seneca and Crooked Lake, named 
e 2043 account of her EL and her dreſs, 205 ; - 


oY gs, her 
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7 har doQrines, 206 ; deſcription of 8 iba "I ws: 
criſy, ib.; her N u. ac e to TR, 

Parker, 212, wo 
 Willkfbarre, ES « journey to, Pa "EOS 148, 149; ; 

rival at, 150; deſcription of, 151; "oY town in the county 

of Lucern, ib. $7 x $7 
. Williamſon 5 Captain; Ces 5 th 5 8 een in 
America, 249; his purchaſe of Mr. Morris one million, five 
hundred thouſand acres, 235 his diviſion of the lands, 236; 
his plan and ſyſtem, ib. 3 his firſt ſettlers deſert him, 237; 
always in the midſt of his poſſeſſions, 239; conditions of ſelling 
mis land, 240; his terms of payment, 241; his public :harac- 
ter, 245; reflections by the Author, 246; his private charac- 
5 * 249, 250; deſcription of his habitation, 253; mode of liv- 
IF | g: ib. ; account of Wins: Williamſon, 209 ; "Authork __— 

5 Au from, ib. 
Williamſburg, village of, 283; its Stuation; iÞ. : 

| Withins, Mr. erected a bndge near LIT 80; ; its . yoo | 

fits, ib. ö 

Weſſahiccon Rivulet, deſcription of; 16, 17 . 

; Wyaluſing, village of, 91 its ſituation, id. 

: TIO Creek, 154. ä 


Vork, account of the town of, 478; intended by Governor Sim- : 
coe, as the centre of the naval force on Lake Ontario, ib. ; its 
inhabitants not of the faireſt character, ib.; the Indians their 
only neighbours, 479; unhealthineſs of the town, 494. 
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